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THE TRUTH OF HYLIC PLURALISM 
113. THE MATTER OF TRUTH 


All that I have done so far in this work, in Volumes I, II and III, is 
to discuss the quaestio facti of hylic pluralism—the fact that many men 
and groups of men have been, in many different ways, convinced of the 
reality of hylic pluralism. Several reviewers have pointed out that 
they were particularly interested in the sense, the meaning and the 
truth of hylic pluralism, however,! and it is precisely this guaestio iuris 
that I wish to discuss in this volume. With what right has this conviction 
been held throughout history? Is there any truth or element of truth 
at the basis of these beliefs in hylic pluralism? 

I would be the last to deny that it is high time that this matter of 
the truth of hylic pluralism should be discussed, but there are extenua- 
ting circumstances for this delay. As I pointed out in the last chapter 
of Volume III,? the “historical summaries” (Sections 55-89) were neces- 
sary because the material that I had collected for the Dutch volumes 
Il, IV and V had not yet been written in a form suitable for publication. 
It will depend on my state of health whether I shall ever complete this 
task." In fact, it would be better if others were to write these volumes. 
Ideally, a classical scholar should write the story of hylic’ pluralism 
in ancient Greece and Rome (the substance of the Dutch Volume III) 
and a theologian should be responsible for the material in the original 
Dutch Volume IV, that is, hylic pluralism in ancient Israel,Christianity 
and Islam. It is, of course, in the lap of the gods whether anyone 
will be found with the interest and the ability to carry out this task. 
It is for this reason that I have gone into considerable detail in these 
historical summaries in chapters 55-89 of Volume II of the English 
translation of this work. Sections 90-112 were also indespensable, 
because it was necessary to discuss the whole problem of the sense and 
meaning of hylic pluralism phenomenologically before going into the 
question of the truth of hylic pluralism. 

We are now in a position to discuss the quaestio iuris at depth, to go 
seriously into the matter of the truth of hylic pluralism. The fact 
that this question of truth occupies one volume, in comparison with 
the three volumes filled by the detailed introduction (Part I), the history 
of hylic pluralism and hylic pluralism in the East—all contained in 


1 See above, Preface to Volume II, p. 1. 

2 See above, Vol. III, p. 206-207. 

3 The author died alas on 21 December 1970 before he was able to complete this 
task; see above, Vol, III, p. 207, note 1. 


Volume I of the English edition—the historical summaries (Volume 
I) and the phenomenological cross-sections (Volume III), need not 
constitute an objection. There are many such writtings containing one 
part or volume which is shorter than all the rest put together, but which 
is, in the opinion of many readers, much more important than the rest. 
One well-known example of this phenomenon is the extremely lengthy 
Mahabharata and the small part of it to which more value has been 
attached than all the other verses of the whole work—the Bhagavad 
Gita, comprising only a few verses, VI, 25-42. 

A few warnings would not be out of place here. It may well be 
that this part of the work, dealing with the truth of hylic pluralism, 
will be so concise because there is nothing more to say about the subject. 
In certain respects, the answer to this question may depend on the 
results of experimental research that has been undertaken, but so far 
with unsatisfactory results.1 In this case, it is possible to say at once 
that the answer is negative, at least for the time being. All research 
begins at a heuristic stage—the researcher seeking and feeling his way 
tentatively in one direction. To think that something can be reached 
or proved in this particular direction is irrational; this belongs to the 
practice of thought and not to proven systematic theory. If, in certain 
respects, my answer to the question of truth with regard to hylic plura- 
lism must be of this kind and therefore, strictly speaking, negative, 
then that will have to be acknowledged. It may have been useful 
to have posed the problem, either with possibly fruitful research in 
the future in mind or else simply in order to ask ‘why the conviction 
has persisted so obstinately. 

Closely related to this is the problem of the possibility of the truth 
of hylic pluralism. Hylic pluralism has frequently been denied, 
An enquiry into the reasons for this can only result in the whole 
problem being posed in a clearer light. If certain obstacles in the way 
of an acceptance of hylic pluralism are investigated and perhaps over- 
come, then the path is cleared for the possible acceptance of its truth— 
this is in itself again, even though it is not a strict proof. 

What also exists is a selection of hylic pluralistic ideas. It can, after 
all, hardly be expected that every affirmation that comes within hylic 
pluralism will prove to be correct. Enough people are certainly inclined 
to regard the whole of hylic pluralism as wrong or superstitions. In 
certain respects, of course, this opinion is probably quite convincing. 

The worst case is, of course, that it might be impossible to prove 


the truth of hylic pluralism as a whole. One important consideration 
1 See above Section 96, Vol. III, p. 45. i 
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should, however, be borne in mind here. In general terms, a great 
deal is said about an “artistic” or “scientific” disposition of mind, a 
leaning towards the “arts” or towards the “sciences”, based on the 
customary division between arts and sciences at university level. 
This is especially so in the Latin countries and in the English-speaking 
world, where the word “science” tends to mean principally “natural 
science”. In Germany and the Netherlands, on the other hand, the 
word “science” has a far wider meaning. 

It is undeniably true that strictly empirical and preferably experi- 
mental research, which has come so powerfully to the fore in the modern 
era and which is responsible for such great advances in the field of the 
natural sciences and indirectly, but visibly in that of technology, is of 
great importance. All the same, it is not right to think of the whole 
of science in the wider sense as included within the sphere of empirical 
natural science and technology and to regard everything else as less 
important. The study of history, literature, philosophy, theology, 
jurisprudence and so on—the “arts” and non-“‘science” subjects in 
other words—have continued along their own path undisturbed. 

An entirely different attitude is, however, involved here, an orienta- 
tion which is not without significance for our subject. The question 
we must ask is this—what in fact happens in these ‘‘arts” subjects? 
All kinds of opinions are stated without the quaestio iuris being posed, 
without the question as to how far they are true or false being asked. 
There are practical reasons for this—the past, early laws, ancient views 
and political and religious convictions of the past, must be presented 
as purely as possible. This is an art in itself and the scholar speciali- 
sing in an “arts” subject has to develop a sense of history which will 
enable him to take an interest in these early ideas and opinions in them- 
selves, quite apart from their value of truth. This attitude is clearly 
quite different from that required of the specialist in “‘science” subjects, 
who looks above all for facts and proofs. 

I do not dispute that the second attitude is not of importance and 
does not have to be applied to the matter of hylic pluralism—all that 
I wish to say is that much of the material contained in the previous 
volumes of this work has to be primarily considered with reference 
to the first attitude. In other words, the person with the sense of history 
to which I have referred will be able to evaluate the material contained 
in this work to some extent quite apart from whether it is true or not. 

I naturally want to go further than this—there are too many authors 
who go to great lengths to reproduce the ideas of a different civilisation 
from their own and do this conscientiously and well, yet who conclude 
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this objective presentation with a remark which amounts to “this is al] 
so much nonsense.” I should like to prevent this from happening in 
the case of hylic pluralism. 

The contrast in attitude between those specialising in “‘arts” and 
those specialising in ‘“‘science” subjects is reflected to some extent in 
the contrast that is present in the recent science of parapsychology 
between those who attach more-or even exclusive—value to experi- 
mental research and those who are concerned with the significance 
of and importance of reproducing so-called spontaneous cases and 
experiences. I shall be returning to this point later in this volume. 
Now, however, we must consider the relationship between hylic pluralism. 


114. HYLIC PLURALISM AND PARAPSYCHOLOGY 


It is fairly obvious that there is a connection between hylic pluralism 
and parapsychology, a popular definition of which is the science in 
which so-called occult phenomena are investigated. This occult cha- 
racter is also present in hylic pluralism, which also makes various asser- 
tions concerning factors consisting of fine matter which are actively 
connected with the soul. We only have to consider the subjects and 
the problems with which parapsychologists concern themselves—tele- 
pathy, for example (in connection with which such statements as “it 
seems as though radiations of an unknown kind are active” are heard 
so often), clairvoyance (“is there another kind of seeing, different from 
ordinary seeing? Are there other senses, different from the five ordinary 
senses known to us?”) and travelling clairvoyance or excursion (“is 
an unusual body projected?”)—to realise that hylic pluralism and 
parapsychology deal, at least partly and in certain respects with the 
same phenomena. 

On the other hand, it is equally true to say that the two are not iden- 
tical\—certain parapsychological concepts can undoubtedly be under- 
stood in such a way that they exclude the possibility of hylic pluralism. 
ESP—extra-sensory perception—for example is a concept that is used 
very often in para-psychology and it points to the fact that a solution 
according to which there are senses, that is, unusual senses, which re- 
ceive impressions and possibly even radiations of fine matter, is regarded 
as impossible? In this case, parapsychology has a prejudicial 
effect on hylic pluralism. 

Other definitions of what parapsychologists are trying to achieve 
that are much clearer than the rather vague definition of parapsychology 


1 See above, Vol. II, p. 193. 
2 See above, Vol. II, p. 197, note 4; Vol. III, p. 60. 
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as the “study of occult phenomena” have been suggested. One 
| scholar who has taken particular trouble in this direction is B.J.J. 
Visser, M.S.C.,1 according to whom parapsychology is the science 
which has as its object (a) extra-sensory quasi-perceptions (Visser calls 
this the sphere of paragnosis) and (b) changes of a physical nature that 
are brought about directly by the psyche without the intervention of forces 
linked to the body (which Visser calls his the field of “parergie’”). 
Yet, here too, the possibilities of hylic pluralism are similarly oyer- 
looked. Visser refers to “‘extra-sensory’’ and also to ‘‘quasi-percep- 
tions”, although it is difficult to see the precise meaning of this ‘quasi’, 
What, too, does ‘“‘without the intervention of the body ” mean? How 
do we understand it in the case of a body of fine matter? Ought one 
not to amplify Visser’s definition to read: “changes of a physical nature 
| that are brought about by the psyche, apparently directly, without 
the intervention of forces linked to the ordinary body of coarse matter”, 

Hylic pluralism and parapsychology are therefore clearly not iden- 
tical. This is so because hylic pluralism amounts to a definite theory, 
a presumed explanation of certain phenomena. Parapsychologists, 
on the other hand, simply ask themselves, without making any prior 
judgement, this sort of question: “what phenomena, among those 
that come to our hearing, have properly to be investigated by us? Are 
they genuine? which of all the different theories that are put for in expla- 
nation of these phenomena are the most convincing in that respect 
and with that aim in mind?” 

This of course, brings us to the question of the explanation of para- 
psychological phenomena. In the preface to Volume II of this work, 
I quoted what G. N. M. Tyrrell has written about the need felt by para- 
psychologists for “explanatory ideas”.? H.H. Price also expressed the 
view that too little attention had been given to the theoretical aspect 
of parapsychology which above all required “‘a comprehensive con- 
ceptual framework”.® I believe that a positive part is played in this 
by asking, quite clearly, whether and to what extent hylic pluralism 
can help to explain what seems to have been established by parapsycho- 
logy. 

In this context, the most obvious matter that comes to mind is the 
relationship between hylic pluralism and what is known in parapsycho- 
logy as the radiation theory.4 -It seems to me that it is necessary to 


1 See his article “De parapsychologie. Een poging om tot een verantwoorde 
definitie te komen”, B 265, 1958, p. 1 ff. 

2 See above, Vol. II, p. 2. : ; 

3. See the Report, No. 50 E, International Conference of parapsychological Stud- 
ies Utrecht, 1953. 4 See above, Vol. Lil, p. 57. 


give this theory or hypothesis at least a fair chance. It is, after all, 
possible that full justice has not yet been done to this theory or that 
its full implications have not yet been recognised. It is relatively easy 
to say which parapsychologists are for this theory and which are against 
it. It is also fairly clear that most at present are against it.! Taking 
jit as a whole, however, it is safe to say that it has been dealt with as 
little as hylic pluralism itself. It is also true that there are sufficient 
shades of meaning in the radiation theory and that its possibilities as 
an explanation are not exhausted when the idea of electro-magnetic 
waves has been applied, although the name “radiation theory” can 
hardly be retained in the case of many of these other shades of meaning. 
In this context, one is reminded of the concept, quidquid facit, corpus 
est—everything that works is material.? 

What is more, we are bound, in this case as well, to make use of the 
distinction that we made between the three species of pneuma—physio- 
logical, psychological and sublime pneuma—and to ask whether these 
three species of pneuma are confirmed by the results of parapsychological 
research or not. 

In any case, it would seem that hylic pluralism and parapsychology 
are very closely interwoven, with the consequence that certain affirma- 
tions made by hylic pluralism may or may not be confirmed by the 
results of parapsychology on the one hand and_,on the other, hylic plural- 
ism may prove to be one of the theories which can help to explain para- 
psychological phenomena. By doing this, it may be possible on the 
one hand to verify hylic pluralism and, on the other, to make a contribu- 
tion to the theoretical aspect of parapsychology. 

In this context, however, it is possible to say in advance that hylic 
pluralism is unlikely to prove to be the only theory by which parapsycho- 
logy can be explained, that is, of course, hylic pluralism in the form of 
a possibly extended theory of radiation. As has so often been pointed 
out, how are precognition—the ability if this is assumed to be proved, 
to predict or to have foreknowledge—and the fact that certain people 
experience premonitions to be explained by means of the radiation 
theory? Are we to say that the person concerned is influenced by a 
radiation that only takes place in the future? If so, the result will, in 
certain important respects, be negative as far as hylic pluralism is 
concerned. 

It is, however, important, I feel, to deal with these views, which call 
for non-hylic pluralistic explanations in parapsychology, as well as 


1 See above, Vol. II, p. 197. 
2 See above, Vol. II, p. 7, and index. 
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those which do not. This does, of course, mean that an enlargement 
of the contents of this work beyond the limits originally set. In the 
first place, however, there is a great deal to be said in favour of a thorough 
investigation into the theorics and concepts of parapsychology. In the 
second place, hylic pluralism is no more than a partial view, not a 
complete or “definitive” philosophical theory. As such, it always has 
to be amplified, considered, as I said years ago, as “‘hylic pluralism 
alongside or within a noic monism”.! It may therefore be that the 
theories that are in some respects necessary if parapsychological pheno- 
mena are to be explained are directly connected with this necessary 
amplification of hylic pluralism by noic monism. In that case, every- 
thing can be settled fairly easily. 

It is therefore, in my opinion, necessary to examine parapsychology 
in a very broad perspective, but subject to one important restriction. 
To my knowledge, hylic pluralism has not yet been dealt with so comple- 
tely as a whole as it has in this work, whereas a great many articles and 
books, many of them very comprehensive, have been written on the 
subject of parapsychology. I do not propose therefore to deal with it 
at such length here and to write, as it were, a manual of parapsychology. 
My plan is rather to give a number of striking examples of various 
subjects which are regularly discussed under the heading of parapsycho- 
logy and to mention my sources. I shall, in other words, not go too 
deeply or too far into all kinds of controversial aspects regarding the 
authenticity of certain phenomena or into the casuistry that is associated 
with these question. 

What is very important, however, is that the right methods are used 
to discover the truth of hylic pluralism and of parapsychology and 
secondly that certain views undoubtedly act as obstacles against the 
acceptance of the results of research. The latter may be of a philosophi- 
cal or theoretical nature or they may be the consequence of a psycholo- 
gical attitude. It is, however, quite reasonable for us to go into both 
these methods and these obstacles with hylic pluralism and with para- 
psychology in mind. 


115 CONSENSUS GENTIUM? 


We must first consider which methods have to be used in order to reach 
truth in both of these fields and the first question that comes to mind 
in this connection is whether the ancient criterion of truth, the con- 
sensus gentium Or agreement between all people may not be applied in 


1 B 114, p. 308, 310. 


this case,+ After all, if so many different people in so many different 
countries and cultures of different periods in history have been in agree- 
ment with each other in this conviction, one is bound to think that 
there must be some truth in it. 

This criterion has been applied most often, of course, in order to prove 
the existence of God, even Cicero claiming that there was no nation 
living at such a low stage of development that it did not believe in some 
deity.?- But the doubtful character of the argument is at once apparent 
as soon as one thinks of the very widespread atheism of the modern 
age—at such a period of history, surely, it is hardly possible to place 
much value on the consensus gentium. Moreover, we are bound to 
assume that there is a very strong possibility of errors. On the other 
hand, however, there is a certain problem in the fact of a measure of 
agreement between thinking people about a certain matter. It is hardly 
possible to determine the truth of that matter by saying that it is to be 
found in the opinion of the majority. If, for example, national social- 
ism had, as a result of the Second World War, spread over the whole 
of Europe and America or if one branch of Christianity—either Pro- 
testantism or Roman Catholicism—were to become so widespread that 
all other Christian denominations were to lose ground, would it be 
right to claim that these doctrines were completely true? Before going 
into the problem that, as I have suggested, is undoubtedly to be found 
in this matter of consensus gentium, let us first see how it applies to our 
two spheres, hylic pluralism and parapsychology. 

The view is often expressed, for example, that the occult phenomena 
studied by parapsychologists have been reported at all times throughout 
history and that importance has always been attached to them. By 
whatever name they have been called, then, parapsychologists have 
always had the task of investigating, classifying and explaining these 
phenomena. It is, as I have already indicated, not my intention to deal 
as exhaustively with the problems of parapsychology as with those of 
hylic pluralism. For this reason, I shall simply allude very briefly to 
the following fact. Disregarding for the present the similarity between 
much in the New Testament and various aspects of parapsychology* 
and between phenomena in the case of religious figures and those in the 
case of people who have been subjected to parapsychological tests (see 
H. Thurston, The Physical Phenomena of Mysticism, B 263), it is un- 
deniable that there are also reports in the Old Testament of women, 


1 See, for example, B 36, p. 116. 
2 Tusc. disp., I, 16, 36. 
3 See above, Vol. Il, p. 57-58, Vol. Ill, p. 156-157. 
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like the woman—a “medium”’—at Endor,! who behave in the same 
way as mediums today. 

For the Greeks and Romans, the reader should consult E. R. Dodds 
“Telepathy and Clairvoyance in Classical Antiquity”? and a good 
general review of the situation has been provided in E. J. Dingwall’s 
concise “Some Notes on the Historical Approach to Parapsychology”.* 
Dingwall, a parapsychologist who often inclines towards scepticism, 
begins his article by drawing attention to the fact that it would be simply 
impossible to examine once more the enormous amount of material 
available. In classical antiquity, for example, what are now known as 
ESP, telepathy and so on were Dingwall indicates, practised under 
the title of “divination”. These phenomena were‘also well known 
in India and Dingwall notes with special interest that “practically all 
the typ2s of phenomena known to modern parapsychologists have their 
recorded counterparts in China” even a thousand years before Christ. 
One of the sources quoted by Dingwall is J. J. M. de Groot’s six volume 
work, The Religious System of China (1892-1910). Dingwall concludes 
by saying: “I think, that parapsychological phenomena have been 
reported at all times and among all peoples, and that the descriptions 
which have come down to us are substantially in the same terms, although 
the interpretations . . . are widely different”. 

Many books on parapsychology draw attention to the same fact, 
giving examples from different periods.6 Goethe has described in verse 
the situation in Wilhelm von Humboldt’s country house at Tegel, near. 
Berlin, haunted, so it was claimed, by apparitions and ghosts: 

The brood of devils submitting to no rules, 

We may be wise, yet there are ghosts at Tegel.” 

It is interesting to observe what might be called parapsychological 
research b2fore the advent of parapsychology. According to Pliny the 
Younger, the philosopher Athenodorus took up his abode in a haunted 
house in order to observe what went on there. Even more interesting, 
perhaps, is Herodotus’ story of King Croesus of Lydia, who wanted to 


1 1Sam. 28. 

2 B29, X, p. 290ff. 

3_ Report No. 46, International Conference of Parapsychological Studies, Utrecht,- 
1953, included in the Newsletter of the Parapsychology Foundation, ILI, 4; see also 
the various books and articles about the history of occultism, such as B 82, B 83, 
B 84, B 96 etc. 


5 See above, Part I, p. 283. 

6 See, for example, Tyrrell (B 766), pp. 40-41; Tenhaeff, B.255, p. 10 ff; Zorab, 
B 273 p. 41 ff; A. Jaffe, B 217, p 

7 Faust, 4160-4161; see alse. B 163, p. 54, 

8 B 255, p. 16. 
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find out the best oracle and consequently sent messengers to different 
oracles to ask what he would be doing on a certain day, one hundred 
days after the departure of his messengers. The competition was won 
by. the oracle at Delphi, because it provided sufficient details concerning 
the unusual things that Croesus had done—boiling turtle with lamb 
in a copper kettle. For this reason, Croesus consulted the oracle at 
Delphi in more important matters.* 

There is then, at least a consensus of opinion in the reports about the 
pattern of phenomena which can be, in the widest sense, called occult 
or parapsychological. Are they therefore true because this agreement 
exists? 

As far as hylic pluralism is concerned, the antiquity and the diffusion 
of the doctrines included under the heading of hylic pluralism—for 
example, those referring to a subtle body of the soul—have again and 
agaia been recorded. I. H. Fichte, for instance, has written about the 
“doctrine of the ‘inner body’ or the pneumatic organism” which is 
“very ancient and has been developed at all times in the most varied 
modes of presentations”.2. G. R. S. Mead called this idea “one of the 
oldest persuasions of mankind”.? In Indian thought, it was regarded 
as “common property”’.* 

If it should be thought that these generalisations go too far, that they 
are also atleast partly derived from what is believed by those who support 
this theory, then I would remind the reader that I have already presented 
a great deal of material in the preceding volumes, especially Volume I, 
Chapters 19-50, and Volume II, Chapters 55-89, which shows in con- 
siderable detail how widespread hylic pluralistic views have been and 
still are. I fecl compelled to ask, therefore, whether this consensus, 
which exists to a very great extent, is of any significance in itself. 

As I have already said, a pure agreement of opinions cannot, as such, 
be evidence of the truth of those opinions. All the same, there is a 
problem in this question of agreement or consensus and that is, how is 
that that so many diverse people come to accept the authenticity of 
occult phenomena and so on or the genuineness of hylic pluralistic 
assumptions? I think that it is possible to say that we shall not be 
satisfied until this problem has been explained. 

Such an explanation can be provided in various ways. The first 
is by demonstrating the authenticity of these views in one way or another 


1 Herodotus, Hist., I, 46 ff. 

2 B45, p. 275. 

3 B99, p. 145; see also Part I, p. 3. 
4 See above, Part I, p. 127. 
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empirically. If this can be done successfully, we shall have disposed 
of the problem of agreement and have shown the opponents to be wrong. 
It also implies that there may be another criterion for the truth of these 
views than the consensus gentium. 

It is also possible, on the other hand, to show how these opinions 
came to be accepted, even if they do in fact amount to nothing more 
than error or superstition. This will also provide a solution to the 
problem of the consensus. I feel bound to conclude this chapter by 
saying something about this whole matter in explanation of the problem. 

I must first of all point out that there is in fact a different attitude 
towards the possibility of knowledge, a different kind of confidence in 
human reason. If this confidence is great, it may have two effects. In 
the first case, it is possible to have great confidence in logical reasoning, 
in discursive thought and to regard everything that cannot stand up to 
this test as an opinion that is superseded. Those who are convinced 
of the almost exclusive validity of discursive reasoning are inclined to 
reject a great deal of human experience and thought, including what 
they regard as superstition. They are, of course, to some extent right 
to do this. Another group of people, however, look obstinately for 
the essential core of truth which, they believe, must be present in these 
views which are held with such deep conviction in so many circles. 
The presence of this essential truth is, they claim, concealed, even con- 
fused, but it must amount to more than simple superstition—there 
must be a germ of truth in it. This group of people might even take 
as their point of departure de Genestet’s Lekedichtje: 

Much is proved that is not true 

And much is true that can’t be proved. 

They are therefore “intuitively” convinced that there is more in these 
ideas than simply error. (We may add that opinions are in fact so very 
divergent simply because so many people undoubtedly have some 
personal experience of occult phenomena.) 

Both, however, are to some extent unsatisfactory—intuition can 
certainly be misleading and discursive reasoning provides more con- 
clusive proof. Yet even apparently conclusive reasoning is open to 
doubt—there can also be prejudices in favour of a question as well as 
prejudices against it.? 

What is remarkable, however, is that these very divergent attitudes, 
varying from the extreme of “it is completely without foundation and 


1 XXXVIII. 
2 See below, Section 119. 
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that is all there is to it’ to the other extreme of “there must be some- 
thing in it” are to a great extent identical insofar as they are all directed 
towards the historical reality. I have already said that, quite apart 
from whether or not hylic pluralism is true, those who have a “sense 
of history” may find hylic pluralistic convictions very interesting. On 
the other hand, the eighteenth century philosophers of the Enlighten- 
ment, who dismissed so much as antiquated superstition and based 
their arguments on pure reasoning, were very little inclined towards 
history.2 The other side, however, is very favourably disposed towards 
history in the case of all doctrines, regarding it as a powerful argument 
in favour of hylic pluralistic views, for example, that they are among 
the oldest in the history of man. . 

The optimum, then, is that good reasons should be given for these 
assertions, many of which may perhaps strike us at first sight as fan- 
tastic; if this is done, a germ of truth may be revealed. There may still 
be some errors, of course, but not on any great scale and this may help 
to confirm our own trust in our ability to know. To clinch the argu- 
ment, it is important to demonstrate by means of differentiation? where 
the error or false generalisation is to be found. In this way, the eriterion 
of the consensus gentium has at least shown us what has to be done, 
even though it is not, in itself tenable. 

There is one final question in this connection. It is this. When 
asking whether there may be a germ of truth in these ideas, for example, 
should we not also bear in mind the possibility of this consensus gentium 
or agreement between all people pointing to an intrinsic truth in the case 
of Some of these ideas—showing, in other words, that they may be 
true in themselves? If we go deeply enough into their content and do 
not reject this too lightly, trying seriously to find the essential meaning, 
this may well be revealed. In that case, however, it will no longer be 
dependent on the consensus gentium as such—another criterion will have 
been established. This will be discussed more fully in the following 
chapter. 


116 PHENOMENOLOGY 


We must now ask whether the quaestio iuris with regard to the problems 
of parapsychology and hylic pluralism can perhaps be answered using 
a method which is different from that of the consensus gentium, that is, 
the phenomenological method. There is, I believe, all the more reason 


1 See above, p. 3, 
2 See, for example, B 179, XVII, p. 63. 
3 See above, Section 119. 
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for us to apply this method because it is explicitly recommended by the 
well-known parapsychologist, Dr. Gerda Walther. Before applying 
it as a method to our question of the truth of parapsychology and hylic 
pluralism, however, we must consider precisely what is meant by this 
phenomenological method and. indeed by phenomenology itself. 

In the first place, it is indisputable that “phenomenology” is used in 
several different senses. It is as indeterminate a concept as, for example, 
“existentialism”, which is used to include rather divergent points of 
view. The situation with regard to phenomenology is, however less 
confused and, with the help of a number of examples, I will try to indicate 
the levels at which phenomenology exists and this to formulate a definition 
of it. 

E. Husserl (1859-1938) was the originator of modern phenomenology. 
The concept is at the forefront of all his writings. The problems that 
he raised have continued to occupy a central place in philosophical 
discussions of the past few decades and his influence shows no sign of 
diminishing, Husserl insisted that we should pay great attention to 
phenomena” in order to come to things themselves”. In doing this, 
however, he has excluded a number of views. In the nineteenth century 
especially, the opinion was often expressed that all kinds of things were 
“nothing but...” or that they “amounted simply to...”. A well 
known example of this was the affirmation that the processes of man’s 
consciousness were really processes in his brains. Generations of 
psychologists, doctors and others believed this firmly. The conviction 
was challenged, however, already in the nineteenth century itself and 
certainly at the beginning of the twentieth. The opposite view was 
formulated in the following way. Only the contents of our conscious- 
ness —the “principle of immanence” as it was called—were strictly 
given. All the rest—the processes of our body, for example—were 
known only indirectly, as perceptions within our consciousness or as 
derivatives from these. In a word, the rest was simply a conclusion. 
One scholar who made use of this form of reasoning was Heymans and 
from it he produced his theory of psychical monism. Husserl empha- 
sised most resolutely the fact that phenomena are given to us as data, 
convinced as he was that this was the best way of coming to something 
tenable. If this course was not followed, the essential would be either 
by-passed or completely missed.? 


_ 1 “A Plea for the Introduction of Edmund Husserl’s Phenomenological Method 
into Parapsychology”, Report No. 44, Parapsychological Conference, Utrecht, 1953; 
also H. Bender et al., Parapsychologie (1966), p. 685 ff. 

2 See my “De grens van het essentiéle”, B 169, XXIX, p. 1 ff and B 115, p. 72 ff. 
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This most simple aspect of phenomenology is, in my opinion, not 
particularly new and it is also fairly obvious. Did Heymans have 
anything other than this in mind when he spoke of the “empirical analy. 
tical method”? According to this method, human experience is taken 
as the point of departure and is analysed, but, because human experience 
consists of what appears to man, it is quite possible to begin at this 
empirical point of departure and arrive at non-empirical results,! 
Similar ideas are, remarkably enough, also to be found in the writings 
of Bolland and the Hegelian philosophers, who insisted that things must 
be allowed to speak for themselyes—“essentially the phenomenon is the 
essence itself”’.? 

It was Husserl however who gave a position of such central import- 
ance to this theory and the consequence was that the socalled pheno- 
menological method came to be applied in many different branches of 
science. In the fields of psychology and psychiatry, this means that an 
attempt is made to understand human behaviour in itself, intrinsically, 
and not in the light of external factors, as the behaviourists try to do. 
The phenomenological approach is opposed to any attempt to objectivise 
too much in psychology. A number of remarkable problems are raised 
by this.? I shall consider some of them in a later chapter.‘ 

In the second place, there is an aspect of phenomenology which is 
usually called phenomenological or eidetic reduction, in which certain 
elements, especially the occurrence within an individual and the existence 
de facto of the datum are placed, as it were, between brackets. As a 
result of this, almost exclusive attention is paid to the content of the 
datum, usually known as the intention. The consequence is an “insight 
into the essence” of phenomena, as opposed to the existence between 
brackets. What we have, in other words, is not a triangle, but the 
triangle. The important consequence of this isa whole complex of 
relationships of meanings—the relationship between triangle and circle 
and and great many more things in many different spheres. 

It is important to note at this point that Husserl was completely 
rationalistic. He was inclined to reject factual, empirical existence— 
this was reminiscent of Descartes’ preference for the clear idea. One !§ 
also tempted to wonder whether there is such a great difference between 
Husserl’s “insight into the essence” of phenomena and the process of 
abstraction that has been known for so long, the process which is quite 


B 69, I, p. 1. 

See Spreuken (1919), Il, p. 152. 

See J. Linschoten, Fenomenologie en psychologie, B 169, LV, p. 113 ff. 
See below, Section 130. 
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closely related to experience and which, according to Husserl, was not 
sufficiently emancipated from that experience. What is more, I believe 
that this complete of relationships of meanings is not so very far re- 
moved from my concept of the “whole of the cidetic’—the whole 
complex, one might almost call it the “realm” so long as this is not 
thought of as simply existing, of contents, concepts and intentions, 
connected not by being externally realised, but precisely by their content, 
as associations of similarity are generally distinguished from associations 
of contiguity. Whatever name we give to this concept of a complex 
of pluralities or relationships, interconnected in accordance with their 
content, it is certainly a very important one. 

In the third place, however, Husserl goes even further and applies his 
principle of “transcendental reduction”, in which he entirely disregards 
the results of the various sciences, including psychology, which he took 
as his point of departure when he began with phenomena in the con- 
sciousness, This process of reduction was called ‘transcendental’? by 
Husserl because he aimed to use it in order to reach a far-reaching and 
all-embracing point of view, the content of which would apply, a priori 
and apodeictically, to the rest of existence constituted by it. In so doing, 
Husserl was clearly returning to a very old philosophical ideal, that of 
a central profound deduction. 

My summary of Husserl’s basic philosophical intention is, I believe, 
fairly accurate,? although I am bound to add that he wrote so much—a 
great deal of his output has been published posthumously—and used 
so many different terms and changed or modified his statements frequently 
that it is not easy to summarise his philosophy in a few paragraphs. 
After all, it has frequently been observed that, if a writer wants to attract 
attention, he will be obscure rather than clear. 

I believe, moreover, that my own treatment of the theme of the funda- 
mental paradox as the highest and most fundamental principle is also 
very closely related to this question of transcendental phenomenology. 
In my work on this subject, I made a distinction between “adduction” 
as the way from below to above—this can be compared with Husserl’s 
“putting between brackets’—and “abduction” or the way from above 
to below. In the case of the second, deduction in the widest sense, 
we also have an example of a very far-reaching, apodeictic and a priori 
process. The first is concerned with a supreme induction on the 


1 See above, Vol. III, p. 35-36 and index. 
2 See also B 169, LV, p. 6 ff (S. Strassen); B 169, LV, p. 229 ff (K.Kuypers) 
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basis of an experiment in thought; the second is a development in the 
direction of the content. 

We are, however, less concerned with this and similar questions here 
than with an attempt to discover whether the phenomenological method 
can be of use in parapsychology and hylic pluralism. I believe that 
it can insofar as phenomenology formulates general demands such as 
“pay attention to the phenomenon itself and what is contained in it, 
but be on your guard against reasoning that all this is ‘nothing but ..” ’* 
There is a common tendency to make it all very easy by “‘explaining 
away” in this manner? On the other hand, however, it is also important 
to establish the reality of phenomena and it may possibly emerge that 
there was no phenomenon, but only an outward appearance of one. 
There is a good deal of controversy about the authenticity of many 
parapsychological phenomena and it is to be hoped that the truth will 
emerge from this conflict. 

The phenomenologists, however, believe that more than this is in- 
volved. Dr. Walther insists not only that these phenomena have been 
established (that is, their existence), but also that their concept, what 
is contained in them, is also examined (that is, their essence). The 
example that she gives of this is telepathy, claiming in this connection 
that Tyrrell applied the phenomenological method very successfully in 
his book on Apparitions (B 266) without in fact consciously knowing 
this method (p. 6). She is, however, convinced that generally speaking 
too much attention is given to the noema or objective aspect of para- 
psychological phenomena and too little to the noesis or subjective aspect. 
Attention is given to the latter in the phenomenological method. 

I am bound to ask whether this demand made by Dr. Walther in 
1953 has not been at least to some extent satisfied by Professor J. B. 
Rhine’s wife, Mrs. Louise E. Rhine, who has in recent years been pro- 
minent in the field of parapsychological research. In 1962, for example, 
she published an article in the Journal of Parapsychology on “Para 
“Psychological Processes in ESP Experiences”. What is particularly 
striking in this article is this. Mrs. Rhine had access to copious material 
of spontaneous cases collected by the Parapsychological Laboratory of 
Duke University in the United States, In examining this material, she 
did not primarily investigate the reliability of each separate case, but 


1 See B 114, ‘Nodlogisch gedeelte” and a summary, for example, in my contri- 
bution “In welke richting zoeke men een positive oplossing der metaphysiche pro- 
blemen?”, B 234, III, 3, p. 120ff (B 241). 

2 Sce G. Walther, op. cit., p. 2. 

3 See below, Section 119, 

4 B 219, XXVI, p. 98ff, 172 fF. 
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rather accepted each at its “‘face value’ and looked above all for de- 
finite types among the phenomena reported.1 The result was the 
emergence of the same types again and again. This scems to me to be 
an excellent example of the application of the phenomenological method, 
in which there is less concern with the existence of the phenomena 
examined than with the essence or structure of those cases. 

Similar approaches have been made by other scholars. C. G. Jung’s 
disciple, Dr. Aniela Jaffé published a book on apparitions, signs and 
portents in 1958 (Geistererscheinungen und Vorzeichen),? in which she 
incorporated much of the material, or at least her summary of and 
conclusions from this material, which had been collected in the 1200 
letters that had been received in answer to an enquiry instituted by the 
Swiss newspaper Schweizerischer Beobachter. Miss Jaffé put all this 
material in order at C.G. Jung’s request and Jung wrote the foreword 
to the book, giving his opinion that “there can be no doubt about this 
fact; reports of this kind have been made at all times and places” (p. 11). 
Jung’s opinion is confirmed by the material published in Miss Jaffé’s 
book and Jung says that the authoress has accepted these “miracle 
stories” as psychical facts without excluding from them those aspects 
which do not fit into our twentieth century philosophical views. She 
did not discuss the question of truth in this book, but instead of this 
asked who had experienced an apparition and under what circumstances. 
Because this was the main intention of the authoress, the subtitle of the 
book was “‘A Psychological Interpretation” (Eine Psychologische Deutung) 
and I believe that this too is an example of the application of the pheno- 
menological method. 

We must now go straight to the point and ask whether this method 
can be recommended as one which can be effectively applied in this case. 
Although the material supplied by Dr. Jaffé was to a great extent based 
on answers to questions put to very simple people living in remote parts 
of Switzerland and ignorant of parapsychology, certain types of occult 
phenomena emerge both from her material and from that collected by 
Mrs. Rhine. This is so strikingly the case that we are bound to ask 
what meaning these structures may have. 

The answer that is given to this question is quite important. Does 
the regular occurrence of occult phenomena and apparitions demon- 
strate their truth or correctness? It is possible that a-distinction should 
be made here between truth and sense. I have called these final volumes 
CVolumes II, III and IV) of my work “The Sense of Hylic Pluralism” 


1 L Rhne “Hallucinatory Psi Experiences’, B 219, XX (1956), XXI (1957). 
2 1958, B 217. 
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and, up till now at least, have meant by “sense” (see Section 113 above 
for the ‘Matter of Truth’) the truth in the sense of adaequatio rei et 
intellectus), the factual existence and the occurrence of what hylic 
pluralism asserts with regard to man’s subtle body and so on. Is it, 
then, possible that truth and sense should not be completely identified 
and that a more precise significance should be given to the term “sense”? 

There is certainly a tendency to do this in phenomenological psycho- 
logy for instance, which claims to reveal a whole complex of sense- 
relationships in this world.! In his book Phdnomenologie der Religion, 
G. van der Leeuw wrote, in a chapter entitled “Phenomenon and Pheno- 
menology” (“Phanomen und Phanomenologie”’), about “structures” 
and a “realm of sense”. Another example is contemporary mathe- 
matics, which contains very many different forms, only a few of which 
can be used in physics and are in fact materialised. 

These questions are very important in connection with the subject of 
hylic pluralism, The “‘cross-sections” contained in Volume III of this 
work (Sections 90-112) are entirely phenomenological in their plan and 
intention, designed to be summaries arranged not chronologically, but 
according to their content. This is clearly in accordance with the 
demand made by Dr. Walther that the essence of parapsychological 
phenomena should not be neglected. At the end of the previous chapter, 
Lasked whether the frequent occurrence of certain views might not point 
to the fact that they contained a certain intrinsic value.4 G. van der 
Leeuw described many phenomena of faith in his above mentioned book 
on the phenomenology of religion (B 90) and also in his Sakraments- 
theologie (B 225) and his intention was certainly not simply to write a 
report of nonsense and errors. Was he perhaps looking for an underly- 
ing significance? The frequency of hylic pluralistic views as such may 
not be a convincing proof of the truth of hylic pluralism, if it is presented 
in the form of a consensus gentium (see above, Section 115), but it may 
perhaps be possible to throw light on their similarities and their structures 
by formulating them and even more importantly by drawing attention 
to the mutual links. Is it not possible that something of their truth 
may be ascertained in this way? 

We have therefore posed the question concerning the significance and 
the value of the phenomenological method as clearly as possible and, 
in answering this question, I should like first of all to express certain 


Filosofische en Psychologische encyclopedie, Elsevier, 1990, p, 78. 
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2 B90, p. 636. 

3 Sce above, Vol. Ill, p. 1. 
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doubts concerning the value of this method, at least with regard to the 
question of truth. In other words, in my opinion, what is really at 
stake is whether these parapsychological phenomena are in fact true 
authentic and not simply illusions or hallucinations! and, as far as hylic 
pluralism is concerned, whether there really is such a thing as a subtle 
body, a supraterrestrial light and so on. This can, I am convinced, 
never be established if our primary aim is to ascertain the existence 
of structures. 

It is certainly worth the effort to ascertain these structures, because 
it is only in this way that the similarities are revealed and the problem 
is clearly posed.2 Whether it is a question of parapsychological pheno- 
mena (apparitions, crisis telepathy and so on) or whether hylic plu- 
talistic views are involved (the existence of a free subtle body, for ins- 
tance, after death), what is quite remarkable is the extent to which 
these phenomena and views have occurred at all times and places 
according to basically similar patterns. There is, for this reason, a 
high degree of probability that there is more in it, at least an element 
of truth—if not, then an explanation must be found for a very persis- 
tent tendency to error in a very special form. This, however, does not 
take us beyond the heuristic stage of our investigation? 

Ido not agree, then, that the question of truth should not be answered 
and that we should limit the sense of hylic pluralism to “sense” in the 
narrower sense of the word. Nor do I agree that the phenomenolo- 
gical method should be regarded as conclusive or even as meriting 
preference. 

Jung and Jaffé to some extent follow the first course, stating at the 
outset that the book on apparitions is “a psychological interpretation”. 
But it cannot be denied that psychology can be used to explain away 
a large number of things. Dr Jaffé says, for example, that an archetype 
is expressed in these white or light apparitions.4 It is, of course, quite 
possible that certain basic structures emerge again and again in dreams 
—and perhaps also in apparitions—and that these are expressions 
of a profound and possibily even metaphysical symbolism. But this 
is quite different from the assertion made by so many people that they 
have in fact perceived an unusual and apparently supraterrestrial 


1 The term “true hallucination” (hallucination véridique) is misleading, If it 
is evident that there is a germ of truth in a phenomenon, for example, in a case of 
what is usually known as crisis telepathy (see above, Vol. III, p. 102), then that pheno- 
menon can no longer be called hallucinatory. 

2 See above, Vol. III, p. 3, see above, p. 1. 

3 See above, p. 1. 

4 op. cit., B 217, p. 100 ff and index. 
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light! Similarly, there is a real difference between dreaming of the 
archetypal “wise man” and meeting a certain exalted person or spirit 
in a “lucid dream’’*, Iam of the opinion that Jung and his followers 
have neglected to observe these differences, although there are indi- 
cations in his most recent book? that he may at last have come, in- 
wardly, to attach more importance to the truth of these things—more 
importance, certainly, than he appears to have done, to judge from 
his writings in general. What is more, his doctrine of “synchronicity” 
tends to deny the reality of certain contexts. 

What can be said about Mrs Rhine’s material? I believe that she 
has used this material more as an illustration and as a means by which 
psychological attitudes can be traced rather than as a strict proof of 
various aspects of parapsychology. 

Dr Walther, on the other hand, insisted that the phenomenological 
method should be used. I would certainly agree with her in this, at 
least to the extent that no more is meant by the use of this method 
than phenomenology in the sense of paying close attention to what is 
found in the phenomena themselves and of not being disconcerted by 
“nothing buts”.! It is, after all, a prerequisite of all science that what is 
essential should be marked off from what is inessential.> 

Dr Walther also insists on the necessity of considering only the essence 
of the ‘phenomena. This is something which I feel bound to query, 
mainly because it is so reminiscent of the rationalistic philosophy that 
was prevalent at the beginning of the modern era, The philosophers 
of that period set out to prove something simply because it was clear 
idea and neglected empirical experience. But what is achieved by their 
approach? If we set out to demonstrate the reality of telepathy and other 
occult phenomena or the existence of subtle bodies because of a clear, 
evident and necessary idea, the essence of which can be distinctly re- 
cognised, then surely we can go on from this to prove, by the pheno- 
menological method, the existence of centaurs and mermaids. It is, 
after all, possible that the necessary physiological structure of these 
of these beings may be established. 

I would, however, prefer to keep to empirical experience in any 
attempt to demonstrate the truth and reality of something.® Dr Walther 


1 See above, Vol. III, p. 127 ff. 

2 Sce above, Vol. III, p. 76. 

3 See above, Vol. II, p. 189-190. 4 See above, p. 13, 15. 

5 See B 115, p. 72 ff. 

6 There is, of course, the coherence theory of the truth, which relates certain ideas 
to a complex of other ideas. This theory has its adherents, even among the neo- 
positivists (sec, for example, B 169, LV, p. 207). In my opinion, however, it falls 
far short of the demands that can legitimately be made of the truth. 
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has also stated that too little attention has been given to the noesis of 
parapsychological phenomena.! By this, however, she means the intro- 
spective experience of what happens, for example, in the case of tele- 
pathy. In my opinion, this is not noetic, but rather a different form 
of noema. The noesis is the purely subjective aspect, what comes 
from within and is therefore a reflection about what happens. A 
noema, on the other hand, is concerned with the objective aspect. 
Insofar as telepathic impressions come from without, they are also 
noematic, objective, although at a different and unusual level. What 
is involved here, in my view, is hylic pluralistic objectvisation.4 Inner 
perception—insofar as it does not consist exclusively of reflection but also 
includes impressions which come from without—is also a form of ex- 
perience. Insofar as importance is attached to this, it does not strictly 
speaking come of within the phenomenological method, but within the 
empirical method and, more precisely, within the branch of that 
method known as introspection. I shall be returning to this in the 
next chapter. 

I am bound to conclude, then, that the phenomenological method 
is not directly useful to us as an independent method for providing an 
answer to the question of the truth of parapsychological phenomena or 
hylic pluralistic views (‘“truth” being understood here in its proper 
significance sand not simply as the sense of sense structures). None- 
theless, it does provide us with indications of lasting value, even though 
they may not be new or surprising, indications of the need to pay 
close attention to the phenomena themselves and to look carefully 
for similarities in the contents or intentions. 

Finally, I am impelled to say that, although I would have set about 
the task in a different way,5 Husserl’s transcendental phenomenology 
(not, it should be noted, eidetic phenomenology) certainly leads to 
several important results. The third aspect of his phenomenology® also 
covers a very distinctive field. His process of ‘‘reduction’’, which, 
in my opinion, goes too far, attains a very high and at the same time 
a very intimate level, which everyone carries around in him.? In my 
view, this involves not simply a thought game, but a real experiment 
in thought, which is an attempt to understand the pure subject which is 
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always present in us as an example of certainty and to objectivise that 
subject. ‘This attempt, however, fails again and again and thus forms 
“adductively” the basis of the “fundamental paradox”. In my opinion, 
this is not an example of any new method—a phenomenological 
method—but a case where a distinction has to be made between adduc- 
tion, the experience of failure, from’ abduction, what is deduced from 
that fact. Here too, deduction must have/a basis in reality. The 
‘clear idea” is not‘enough. The real basis of this deductive process is 
provided by the experiment in thought that I have just mentioned. 
In other woids, although it has little to do with the problems discussed 
in this work, the empirical’method is far more applicable than the 
phenomenological method. This, is, moreover, in spite of the fact 
that it reaches the limits of its application in establishing quand méme 
the fundamental paradox. 


117 THE EMPIRICAL METHOD 


It will already be clear to the reader that I regard the mcthod of 
experience, the material method, as decisive. There are, it is true, 
philosophers who reason in this way—‘if I have thought something 
out, it must be true. Hegel must have, at some time or other, have 
let it fall that, if it was not in agreement with the facts, it was too bad 
for the facts. I do not agree with his at all! Experience must, I am 
convinced, be conclusive both in the case of parapsychology and in 
that. of hylic pluralism. 

The experimental method is essential to all empirical research, the 
method by which certain conditions are observed, results are obtained 
and these results are worked out quantitatively, in figures. This quanti- 
tative method has been used extensively in parapsychological research 
and the results are, in my opinion, not at all bad. Anyone who is 
interested can consult almost any manual of parapsychology and 
find the evidence of this himself. 

One peculiarity of parapsychological studies in general is that so- 
called ‘‘spontaneous cases” are constantly recurring. One example 
of a spontaneous case is crisis telepathy. It was cases of this type 
that first attracted attention and, as J. B. Rhine has observed, the 
experiments are carried out fairly quickly and almost always followed 
up rather late. It is not easy to stimulate spontaneous cases of this 
kind, but it is possible to proceed by encouraging a person who has 


1 See, for example, B 273, p. 55, 77 ff; B 255, p. 82 ff; B 247 passim; B 267. 
p. 85 ff; B 259 p. 140 ff. 
2 See index. 
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a clear premonition to record it before the event takes place. Thus 
Tenhaeff received information from a person before Prince Bernhard 
of the Netherlands was involved in a motor car accident in November 
1937 and this information was in agreement in a number of points with 
the event itself, which occurred later.1_ It is therefore possible to achieve 
a scientific result even though the experiment cannot be repeated. 
There are, of course, other sciences —astronomy, for instance—in 
which this type of experimentation is not possible. 

In parapsychology, then, the qualitative method of taking careful 
note of the details in any given case is contrasted with the quantitative 
method. The second method is particularly favoured by specialists 
in the natural sciences, but those who have tried the qualitative method 
speak highly in its praise. They claim that the results are more reward- 
ing and more subtly shaded than those of the quantitative method. 
They also say that those who take part in the latter method as subjects 
very quickly cither suffer from an aversion to such arid experiments 
or else produce deteriorating results—in other words, a “decline effect” 
makes itself felt. 

Fortunately, however, it is sometimes possible to combine the two 
methods. An example of the use of the qualitative method in a basi- 
cally quantitative experiment was G. Croiset’s “chair tests”. Croiset 
furnished data in advance concerning certain persons who were later 
to sit on certain chairs ata meeting. These data were placed under 
seal and later, after the meeting, assessed according to points.? 

We must, however, bear certain factors in mind. The ideal situa- 
tion is where the research worker has everything firmly under control 
when he is conducting his experiments. This is the customary proce- 
dure in experiments carried out in the natural sciences and the results 
produced are often excellent in the right conditions. The same is 
attempted in the ficld of psychology, but those subjected to tests are, 
to a greater or lesser extent, inclined to make subjective communica- 
tions and the person conducting the experiment cannot be entirely 
eliminated; he is involved at least to some extent and complete detach- 
ment is unattainable. This is, after all, an important factor in the 
natural sciences as well. 

We are bound to ask, then, if this factor is not especially significant 
in parapsychology and, if so, whether sufficient attention has been 
given to it. The same might also be asked, indirectly at least, of hylic 
pluralism. The emphasis here is, after all, so much on subjective 


1 See B 265, X p 161 ff; B 260, p. 46. 
2 See Tenhaeff, B 260, p. 231 ff. 
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experience, to such a degree in fact that it is possible to say that what 
is really required is proof extending over a very wide field. But, if an 
individual has a clear occult experience, a premonition, for example, 
and this is not recorded in a letter to a parapsychologist, is the experi- 
ence in any way less real. The result is at least a conviction for. that 
particular individual. In other words, in the case of the these rather 
unusual phenomena, the impersonal ‘one’, who would otherwise 
come to fairly general conclusions, tends to be broken down into indivi- 
duals. 

This fact has not escaped the attention of all parapsychologists, 
Dr Gerda Walther, for example, has drawn attention to ‘the intro- 
psychical aspect of parapsychological phenomena’! and. Tenhaeff 
and others have referred to the “introspective method”. On the other 
hand, however, hardly any attention at all is given to introspection 
in the manual of Rhine and Pratt, Parapsychology. Frontier Science 
of the Mind.? Broad has also observed that the “‘introspectable mental 
Processes” that occur in many parapsychological experiments are very 
little discussed, but are interpreted as a general rule “behaviouristi- 
cally”. 

I am bound to ask whether this does not imply a certain neglect. 
In view of the fact that everyone conducting research is, in a sense, 
taking part as a subject in his own research work, it ought to be possible 
to devote rather more attention to situations in which this occurs very 
typically. What is more, there are many sciences and social circums- 
tances in’ which experiences are constantly being communicated. 
This is especially so in the case of witnesses in the administration of 
the law. This also has its negative aspect, of course, since it is well 
known how unreliable witnesses often prove to be even when it comes 
to very ordinary, concrete matters. This does not mean that the 
business of law could be conducted without witnesses. A great deal 
has therefore to be left to the discretion of the judge.t 

It is generally accepted that value can only be attached to statements 
or testimonies when the same report has been made by several inde- 
pendent witnesses. Quite apart from the practice of the law, this also 
applies to other spheres of activity—for example, in biology, to the 
observation of rare species of birds. The same applies too in the study 


1 B 265, IX, p. 253 ff and B 268; sce also Tenhaeff; for the self-perception of the 
Paragnosts, see B 265, XXIX, p. 61 ff. 

2 B 248, p. 118. 

3 B 196, p. 300. 5 

4 B179, IX, p. 466. A doctor too cannot simply ignore all his patient’s sub- 
jective complaints just because they are exaggerated or simulated. 
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of history, in which it is not generally speaking possible to experiment 
and the scholar has to rely on witnesses, often few in number, and 
written testimonies in the case of the more distant past. Nonetheless, 
it is generally regarded as possible for this method to lead to good 
results, the presence of several independent sources usually tipping 
the scales to one side or the other. 

A very similar situation prevails with regard to the unusual pheno- 
mena known as occult or parapsychological phenomena. It is, of 
course, all the better if it proves to be possible to carry out experiments 
here, but it is, in my opinion, not right to do what is done among a 
certain category of parapsychologists! and simply dismiss everything 
that cannot be established experimentally. Despite all the difficulties 
that confront the research worker in this sphere, it should be possible 
to establish certain facts if the necessary care is taken. In psychology, 
for example, there is a phenomenon known as synaesthesia, when 
certain people regularly become aware of colours and they think of 
them when they hear a certain note. How can this ever be ascertained 
objectively and experimentally? Yet psychologists accept this pheno- 
menon as existing,? even though those who experience it tend not to 
speak about it for fear that they will make a strange impression on 
others. 

I am convinced that too little importance is attached to the reports 
made by very many people about their subjective ‘‘occult” experiences 
and that, if these were regarded as sufficiently important, certain posi- 
tive results could undoubtedly be acheived. Although it might not 
be possible to achieve exact results or proofs by means of crucial tests, 
a certain degree of probability could no doubt be obtained, showing 
that they are authentic and true. (Probability is also often all that 
can be attained in the study of history and even in the administration 
of justice.) 

This also raises the question of the breaking down into individuals. 
In the first place, it may happen that a person has occult experiences, 
perhaps of a religious kind, which strike him later, when he looks at 
them quite soberly, as reliable and authentic. These experiences clearly 
have a certain value for him at least. One is reminded in this context 
of a number of religious groups in which certain members report “‘eso- 
teric’’ experiences, although they do not feel called to have these ex- 
periences verified by outsiders and indeed may even claim that they 


1 See below, Section 119. 
2 See above, Vol. III, p. 139. 
3 An example of this is the so-called ‘‘circumstantial evidence”. 
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are forbidden to do this, As individuals, these people in fact apply 
the introspective method as a subdivision of the empirical method. 

It is also well known that those who have had only one occult experi- 
ence, for example, of an excursion during an operation, will inevitably 
have an attitude towards reports of this nature made by third parties 
which will be different from the attitude that they would have had if 
they had never had such an experience. Jt may even happen that they 
will regard all the detailed efforts to prove the authenticity of occult 
phenomena as more or less superfluous (apart from the usefulness of 
the. study of these details), whereas there is another category of people 
who do not believe these convictions at all. In fact, what is of decisive 
importance in any conclusions that may be drawn is one’s personal 
attitude towards these phenomena and whether one has ever personally 
experienced such a phenomenon or not. In addition to this, it is 
certainly not at all pleasant to hear about a faculty which one appa- 
rently does not possess, just as a person can hardly be reproached for 
being completely unmusical. 

What we have, here, then, is above all the question as to how far 
it is possible to achieve reasonably good results on the basis of this in- 
trospective method ‘and, what is more results which are universally 
valid, that is, which apply to everyone. We have therefore to point 
out that this’ may take place if a number of reports or testimonies 
all point in the same direction. It may be, of course, that little or no 
credence is given to special reports concerning parapsychology or 
hiylic pluralism, which brings us to the question of obstacles in connec- 
tion with our subject. I shall be dealing with these more particularly 
in a later chapter devoted’ to obstacles of a philosophical and psycho- 
logical nature to”the acceptance of parapsychological and hylic plura- 
listic phenomena. Generally speaking, however, I have the impression 
that the usual attitude towards reports of an occult or parapsycholo- 
gical: nature is characterised by a profound neglect of a great deal of 
testimony which ought to be taken seriously into account and would 
ave’been taken into account in a different context. 

In chapter.115, I said that, even though it was not in itself capable 
of furnishing proof of the truth of hylic pluralism or parapsychological 
phenomena, the consensus gentium does raise an important problem. 
One of the claims of this consensus is that it points to the authenticity 
of what-is involved. Let us for the moment turn aside from the ques- 
tion of parapsychological experiments and consider a number of reports 
of subjective experiences. These are derived, for example, from 


1 See above, Vol. Il, p. 79. 
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mediums, from spiritualists’ séances or from material supplied by 
“esoteric” groups of theosophists, anthroposophists and so on. 
The public in general is not usually very concerned with these reports, 
which are not taken too seriously. It is worth considering, however, 
whether more attention should not be given to these reports by listening 
to a number of witnesses. All the details contained in them are not 
necessarily correct, but the general trend of the reports might well 
have some basis of truth. 

The philosopher and psychologist T.K. O¢csterreich (1880-1949) 
pointed out that research ought to be done into the question of the 
possible mutual agreement in certain respects between the different 
information provided by figures such as E. Swedenborg, R. Steiner 
and C.W. Leadbeater, all of whom claimed to be visionaries.1 To 
my knowledge, this has not yet been undertaken to any great extent.? 

As far as the material that is derived from circles of spiritualists is 
concerned, a good deal of research work has certainly been done—the 
books published by E. Mattiesen? and R. Crookall4 bear witness to 
this. I have already called Matticsen a “phenomenologist of spiritual- 
ism”.® He made serious attempts to trace the content and the intention 
of spiritualists’ reports in a way which succeeded in arousing the respect 
of those who had different convictions.® 

Crookall is rather different in his approach, being less concerned 
with a multiplicity of details than with definite themes or patterns en- 
countered again and again in these reports. It is possible to criticise 
Crookall for failing to mention or even perhaps for rejecting other 
themes which also occur repeatedly, but it cannot be denied that those 
which he does mention occur very regularly. My view is that a certain 
importance at least must be attached to any themes which recur again 
and again in the material—they must have some value at least as testi- 
monies which bear each other out. 

Clearly, all this has to be included within the introspective method 
as a part of the empirical method. We are not concerned here with 
testimonies about facts objectively perceived in our ordinary world. 
It may, of course, be that the events that are objectivised in the sense 


i pee ne Der Okkultismus im modernen Weltbild (1921), p. 126; see also B 173, 
p. . 

2 A.E, Powell has also written several works (B 116, 117 and 118), but these do 
not contain any comparisons between theosophists and anthroposophists, for instance, 
but only. deal wi what may be called concordances of theosophical writers. 

3 B97; . 

4 B 201; B 202; sce also above, Vol. I, p. 181, Vol. II, p. 200. 

5 See above, Vol. II, p. 200. 

6 Sce above, Vol. II, p. 181. 
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which I described in Section 109, that is, events in another world are 
to some extent what we have here. All the same, the reports always 
reach us through introspection, looking inwards rather than looking 
outwards, Insofar as they deal with events or facts which are experi- 
enced in a 'psyche—whether or not ‘they are “objectivised’—they cer- 
tainly have to be classified under the heading of empirical experience. 
Despite the danger of subjective projection in this matter, these events 
do in fact exist in a psyche and any confirmation of this is an experience. 

Although it does raise a problem, I have rejected the method of the 
consensus gentium as avcriterion of the truth of hylic pluralism as well 
as the phenomenological method, even though the latter does mean 
that the problems involved \are correctly posed. In my view, it is the 
empirical method which is ultimately decisive.? It is all the better if 
experimentation is feasible. What is more, the introspective method, 
which is a part of the empirical method, can also be used, despite the 
difficulties, encountered when this method is applied. 

This is rather important because hylic pluralism is not simply a theory. 
It is based, for instance, on persistent reports of excursions, the per- 
ception of an unusual light and so on, phenomena with which para- 
psychologists have hardly been concerned. I shall be returning to this 
in the relevant context. 

I haye said sufficient about the methods used in parapsychology. 
The enquiry method) has also been used—by Heymans, for instance—as 
has the historical and biographical method, but both of these methods 
are really sub-divisions of the empirical method. 

I should like to conclude this chapter with one comment. Of all 
the. possible methods, I have given preference to the method based on 
empirical experience. This is true not only of parapsychological re- 
search, but also, I believe, of the study of religion, in which special 
value ought to be attached to experience. There is, as I have already 
indicated, a continuous’ line running from the phenomenology or re- 
ligion to the central importance of religious experience.* G. van der 
Leeuw has insisted, in my opinion correctly, that theology began with 
worship in Christianity and not worship with theology. I also agree 
entirely with E. Benz in regarding Paul’s experiences as extremely im- 
portant® and the visions of the Christian mystics as decisive.* 


See above, Vol. III, p. 184. 

See above, p. 22, 

See above, Vol. II, p. 56. 
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All this forms a part of the empirical method. There is very great 
divergence between the different interpretations of religious experiences, 
the two most usual extremes being either to regard a clear idea as con- 
clusive or else what is thought to be established @ priori. Philosophy 
or metaphysics that are not based on definite assumptions hardly seem 
to be involved in this at all, yet Iam convinced that both of these taking 
in conjunction with experience ought to be decisive. 


118 PROBLEMS OF PARAPSYCHOLOGY 


Towards the end of the Section 114, I observed that I cannot be 
expected to go into parapsychology in as much detail as hylic pluralism 
in this work. Nonetheless, I cannot assume that everything is known 
about parapsychology and have therefore three principal aims in this 
chapter. In the first place, I will mention the most important ques- 
tions that are discussed in parapsychology. Secondly, I shall do this 
by classifying what arises out of these and thus bring to the fore the 
various problems that confront those who specialise in this new science. 
Thirdly, I shall give a number of examples so as to show what may 
be assumed as certainly established. 

These problems may be of two kinds—those with which parapsycho- 
logists find themselves confronted and, connected with these, those 
which arise out of the conflict between what parapsychologists regard 
as proved and a series of generalised assumptions which are commonly 
made. In the case of the second, I too shall take as my point of de- 
parture C. D. Broad’s “basic limiting principles”. Broad formulated 
these as the principles which generally constitute the point of departure 
and showed that they frequently come into conflict with certain results 
in parapsychology or that those results come into conflict with them.? 

Firstly, it is not at all easy to find examples of what can be regarded 
as proved in parapsychology. There are certainly several concerning 
which almost everyone who knows anything at all about the subject 
is agreed that there can be no doubt about them, although even in the 
case of these examples, as we shall see, there are certain exceptions. 
On the other hand, however, there are very many situations which 
are regarded by one group of parapsychologists as firmly established, 
but by another fairly large group as not. In this connection, it is ins- 
tructive to look at the contents of the public lecture given by P. A. Dietz 
when he was first appointed to teach parapsychology at the University 


1 See his The Reletancs of Psychical Research : 
above, Vol. II, p. 198, Vol. III, p. 58. earch to Philosophy (B 196); sce also 
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of Leidenin 1932, This lecture, entitled “The struggle for Parapsycho- 
logy” (De strijd om de parapsychologie). In this publication, Dr Dietz 
compared the points of view taken by two opponents of parapsychology, 
A. Lehmann and P, Heuzé, whose writings were separated by a period 
of some sixteen years. A great difference can, according to Dietz, 
be observed between Lehmann’s viewpoint in the first edition of his 
book on “superstition and magic” (Aberglaube und Zauberei) and his 
attitude in the second edition and there is also a difference between 
Lehmann’s attitude in the ‘second edition of his book and Heuzé’s. 
In other words, it would seem that even those who oppose parapsy- 
chology have gradually—and perhaps even against their will—come 
to admit the authenticity of certain phenomena. 

The opposite also occurs, however. For instance, it is not unusual 
to hear nowadays that Rhine should have carried out the experiments 
that he made between the two world wars with greater care. Another 
example is the fairly common tendency to throw doubt on some results 
simply because they were achieved rather a long time ago.? I am 
convinced that, unless there is a valid objection to the methods used, 
the fact that a case was investigated a long time ago is not a reasonable 
argument against it. If this principle were universally accepted, it 
would mean that all historical facts were open to doubt. 

It is clear, then, that it is never easy to say simply that certain results 
are proved and others are perhaps not. It is not possible to make 
a very detailed assessment of the situation here, although I hope to 
show, in a later chapter, that the acceptance or non-acceptance of cer- 
tain results in the field of parapsychology is to some extent connected 
with the psychological attitude, of the research-worker himself. It is 
not really necessary, however, for me to go deeply into the authenticity 
of numerous phenomena. What we are concerned with here is above 
all a “conceptual framework”® which may also be applied to situations 
which are perhaps only probably correct. There are enough examples 
of proved phenomena for us to make the problems real, on the one 
hand in the light of their conflict with established views and on the 
other in view of the need for them to be self-explanatory. 

As far as the classification of parapsychological phenomena is con- 
cerned, almost all specialists in this field divide the phenomena more 
or less into two groups. C Richet, for example, spoke about subjective 


1 B 203, p. 12. 
2 See, for example, B 273, p. 206; B 266, p. 28; B 195, p. 151. 
3 See above, p. 5. 
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as opposed™to objective phenomena.’ P, A. Dietz used the terms 
paragnosis and. parergy* and Tenhaeff followed him in this,? whereas 
G. Zorab referred to mental and physical phenomena.’ Clearly, then, 
a number of different. terms have been employed. I find the contrast 
between the objective and the subjective aspects rather unfortunate 
because it seems to imply that an inner experience can never be ob- 
jectivised. All the same, the outcome of this is that “‘occult” pheno- 
mena obviously fall almost of their own accord into two different 
groups, although there is no clear-cut division between the two. 
Telepathy, for instance, is usually regarded as a purely mental pheno- 
menon, because it is thought of as the direct effect of one psyche on 
another. On the other hand, clairvoyance relates to material things 
that are perceived extrasensorily. ‘Objective’ things are obviously 
involved in this parapsychical or paragnostical phenomenon. On 
the other hand, if parergy is defined as paranormal effects or literally 
as paranormal “works” (ergein), does something of this kind not happen 
whenever, in crisis telepathy,® a person in distress causes something 
to occur in another person who is usually connected with him or her 
in some way? Is this not a case of parergy? Driesch has used, for crisis 
telepathy, the term “clairvoyance on call’® and, if this is not an 
ordinary form of calling, it is certainly a case of an effect making itself 
felt. 

Obviously, then, all phenomena have two aspects—a subjective 
experience and an objective consequence. In the first group of pheno- 
mena the'subjective aspect predominates, whereas in the second group 
it is the objective result that prevails. This is clear enough in the case 
of physical phenomena such as psychokinesis, in which objects such 
as dice are moved in an usual way or bodies are raised (levitation). 
Yet this too has a subjective aspect, a point of departure in the psyche. 
On the other hand, if this “purely mental” telepathy has an effect, this 
may also have an objective aspect in the form of an influence by means 
of unknown rays. This must in any case not be excluded in advance. 

The direction of the phenomenon is also very important, that is, 
whether it moves from without to within, in other words, sensorily, 
or whether it moves from within to without, in other words, in a motory 
manner.? There are clearly two transitions, then. In the first, the 
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person concerned is passive and receptive and in the second he or she 
is active. This is closely connected with the polarity of knowledge 
and action and to this extent the terms paragnosis and parergy are 
quite well chosen, What has, however, to be constantly borne 
in mind is the intermingling of the two. If some aspect of a situation 
of crisis in which a person is placed comes through to another person, 
surely the second person is receptive and sensory, whereas the first 
is active and motory. What is frequently said, however, is that all 
perception is active and this is presumably so even in the case of unusual 
perception. In the case of so-called “travelling clairvoyance”, in which 
a person is said to make an excursion in order to to inform himself of 
something in another place,! the the motory aspect is expressed even 
in a “subjective” phenomenon. 

Predictions and presentiments also make it difficult to classify para- 
psychological phenomena. Some specialists in this sphere tend to regard 
these simply as mental phenomena.? Apart from the fact that many 
of these cases are basically concerned with “‘objective” or physical 
situations, precognition as such undoubtedly results in a very special 
problem, connected with the elment of time involved in it. I propose 
to discuss in some detail a number of types of parapsychological pheno- 
mena, stressing a number of characteristic examples in each type of 
phenomenon. 

One of the best known of all parapsychological phenomena and 
one which is included under the heading of a parapsychical pheno- 
menon is telepathy. The term itself was created by F.W.H. Myers? 
and, of course, means fecling or being affected (pascha) at a distance 
(tele). J.B. Rhine carried out detailed experiments in telepathy, treating 
it as a branch of research into ESP, which is, of course, a wider concept. 
I would also draw attention to the experiments conducted by Heymans, 
Brugmans and Weinberg. These were made mainly in the nineteen 
twenties, but they are worth examining, both by virtue of the name 
and reputation of Heymans as a very careful scientific research-worker 
and by virtue of their intention and the successful results that were 
achieved. Even now, they are still often quoted.® 


1 See index. 
2 See Zorab, B 273, p. 99. 
3 See B 230, p. 105. 
4 See Mededeelingen der Studievereeniging voor ‘‘Psychical Research”, No.1, 
12, B a P. 3 ff; 3 bine experimentelle Untersuchung auf dem Gebiete der Telepathie”, 
o p. 474 ff. 
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One of Heyman’s experiments was conducted with a student at 
Groningen, van Dam, who sat in Room A in the Parapsychological 
Laboratory of the university in front of a board divided into forty- 
eight partitions, The person conducting the experiment was in another 
room, Room B, above Room A. Room B was in the dark and the 
only communication with Room A below was a hole in the floor covered 
with glass. The student van Dam had to show on his board which 
of the partitions on which the man in the room above was concentrating 
his thoughts. The result was that van Dam indicated, in forty percent 
of the cases the correct partition. Heymans was of the opinion that this 
was sufficient proof of the existence of thought transference under 
circumstances in which ordinary contact by means of the senses was 
completely excluded. The possibility of chance playing any part in 
this was negligible.1 

Another example is what is usually known as crisis telepathy, which 
is, of course, something that I have already mentioned several times 
in this work. It is a spontaneously occuring phenomenon which is, 
as H.H. Price has observed, “the type of case which has been most 
carefully studied”? The typical case of crisis telepathy is where person 
A, who is usually closely connected emotionally with Person B, comes 
to know, in one way or another, but not by means of normal com- 
munication or perception and often at a considerable distance, that 
Person B, is in a situation of need or distress. Numerous cases of 
crisis telepathy have been reported, not only in contemporary society, 
but even in ancient China.* It takes various forms. It may, for 
example, be no more than a strong feeling of unrest. On the other 
hand, it may occur as a clear and detailed image.* 

It is obvious that considerable problems are involved in the occur- 
rence of both these forms of telepathic phenomena. Parapsycholo- 
gists have established their existence and it is the task of these specia- 
lists to explain them. In every case, however, as soon as it is confirmed, 
it comes into conflict with existing presuppositions. Broad insisted 
that an event taking place at a remote place can only influence another 
closer by if there is “ta causal chain of events occurring successively 
at a series of points forming a continuous path between the two places”’.* 


1 op. cit., p. 476. 

2 B 266, p. 9; see also above, Vol. III, p. 102, note 1. 

3 See above, Part I, p. 283. 
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In this case, however, there is in fact “‘a spatial gap” between the two 
“brain events”, the event taking place at A and that taking place at 
B (p. 304). Broad comments that the present generation, because 
of the familiar transference of thought by radio and television, should 
be able to accept telepathy more easily than people two generations 
ago (p. 305).1 This does not mean, on the other hand, that telepathy 
takes place analogously (ibid.). It is generally accepted—and this 
is another of Broad’s “limiting principles’—that a process taking 
place in A’s brains cannot directly cause a process to occur in the brains 
of B (p. 304). This, Broad believes, is the reason why so many people 
hesitate to accept telepathy as a fact. 

Apart from telepathy, there is a second category or parapsycho- 
logical phenomenon known as clairvoyance or, in a wider context, 
crytaesthesia. There are many different transitions in the direction 
of telepathic phenomena, of course, such as the case in which a mother 
sees her son drowning at a distance, but the distinction that is generally 
made is that telepathy is concerned with the transference of thought 
contents, whereas, in the case of clairvoyance, situations or events 
are perceived in an unusual way in the world.? Rhine and other scho- 
lars have carried out a number of quantitative of experiments into this, 
that is to say, experiments producing results which were expressed in 
figures.* 

There are also a number of variants in this instance, one of which 
is often called psychometry, although a better name would be psycho- 
scopy. The psychoscopist describes a certain situation, an object 
acting as an “inductor”. A well-known example of this is the des- 
cription provided by a person tested by Dr G. Pagenstecher of what 
took place at a shipwreck. It is possible to manage in some cases 
without an inductor, an example of this being the repeated telephone 
reports made by the clairvoyant G. Croiset about people who were 
missing.’ There were far too many of these reports made which proved 
correct for us to be able to set the phenomenon aside as_ negligible. 
Many others are known to us in addition to Croiset’s. The images 
experienced by the people concerned—these are usually absent in experi- 
ments into clairvoyance using so-called Zener cards—are related to 
what others have claimed to experience as apparitions or visions. 


1 It was clearly with this in mind that Upton Sinclair called his book on telepathy 
Mental Radio) see B 264, V, 5, p. 105. 

2 B 218, p. 88 ff; B 273, p. “4i tf; B 248, p . 153; B 267, p. 84; B 255, p. 35. 
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Ip, is only, rarely, that, the objectivity, of these. appearances. canybe. verified 
and it;is precisely, for this reason, that, the. occasions. on. which, it can, be 
established are of particular, interest, The. Wilmot, case, which, I; have 
mentioned several times in, this work, is one. such case—the apparition 
was observed) by. a third person and seemed to. be linked: with a special 
intention.+ Insofar as Mrs Wilmot appeared to want to learn. about 
her, husband's safety, it is possible to speak of a case of “travelling 
clairvoyance” here. Hornell Hart has listed other such, as cases.* 

We may therefore conclude that there are many transitional stages 
between telepathy and clairvoyance and also between variants of the 
second and that it is always difficult to establish precisely the occur- 
rence of one of the two firstnamed.? This is why is has become cus- 
tomary to combine the two and to speak of both as ESP or extra-sensory 
perception. The parapsychologist R.H. Thouless suggested another 
term in 1942—Psi.4 There is a very good reason for this because, 
as I have already observed, extra-sensory perception has a prejudicial 
effect.5 One is bound to ask whether extra-sensory perception is really 
involved here. This question, of course, confronts us at once with 
the theoretical problem, the problem of interpretation. Furthermore, 
there is also a conflict with some of Broad’s “‘basic limiting principles”, 
according to which perception is only possible if the object is perceived 
by the senses, that is, the ordinary senses, which trasmit impressions 
via the brains to the mind.® I have already discussed this affirmation 
in some detail in a previous chapter (98)—nihil esse in intellectu quod 
non antea fuerit in sensu. It is assumed that there are no other senses 
apart from the ordinary senses and that only ordinary sensory percep- 
tion is possible. What is the situation, then, if this clairvoyance exists, 
as it seems to, with such obstinacy? (It is also claimed that clear 
“hearing”? and clear “‘smelling”® also occur.) Does man have several 
other, usually latent senses at his disposal—Democritus has spoken 
of several forms of perceptions*’—or does this unusual knowledge come 
about in a different way? The psychological theories put forward in 
explanation of these phenomena favour the latter view. I shall be 
returning to these theories later. 

1 See index. 

2 B 214, p. 182 ff. 

3. See, for example, B 196, p. 302, 

4 See, for example, B 267, p. 276. Similarly, paragnosis is spoken of as psi- 
gamma and parergy as psi-kappa because of kinesis. 

5 See above, p. 4. 

6 B 196, p. 294, 306. 

7 See above, Vol. II, p. 116 ff. 

8 See above, Vol. Ill, p. 115-116. 

9 See above, Vol. Il, p. 31. 
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In addition to these parapsychical or “subjective” phenomena, we 
must also consider the important question of physical phenomena. 
In addition to paragnosis or unusual knowledge, in other words, there 
is perergy or unusual effects, in addition to there is also. As I have 
already pointed out, these are often very closely connected. If Person 
A receives an image or a thought from Person B who is in distress, 
is it perhaps not true to say that B brings something about in the mind 
of A? (B’s unconscious mind may do this and it may perhaps take 
place involuntarily.) 

There are also typical cases of parergy in the narrower sense. These 
occur especially in connection with psychokinesis, unusual move- 
ment caused by the psyche or the movement at a distance of physical 
objects apparently without any normal intermediary. Although 
this is sometimes called telekinesis, the more usual term is psychokine- 
sis or simply PK. Rhine and others have made experiments in this 
sphere in an attempt to understand how the will influences the way 
in which dice fall? The apparitions at séances and the effects of Polter- 
geister are also connected with psychokinesis. The commonest example 
of the former is the raising of objects, such as a table, during a séance 
without any of those present, including the medium, being responsible.* 
E. Osty made very subtle tests with the medium R. Schneider, show- 
ing that something appeared to emanate from the medium which inter- 
rupted a beam infra-red light. In Broad’s opinion, these experiments 
conducted between the two world wars with the medium Schneider 
were “perhaps the best attested case”. The other phenomenon that 
I have mentioned in this paragraph, that of Poltergeister, is very old 
and has occurred at many different times and places. These take the 
form of inexplicable noises in a certain place,* occurring whether or 
not a young person has been acting as a medium and perhaps even 
as an unconscious medium. Closely connected with this phenomenon 
are those cases in which stones are reported to have come down quite 
inexplicably and, remarkably enough, often in a right angle or even 
round a corner.” 


1 See above, p. 31. 

2 B 273, p. 222 ff; B 248, p. 70. : , 

3 B 205, p. 112 ff;B 272, pp. 53-54. There is a tendency nowadays to. explain 
away or completely to dismiss results achieved at an earlier period, This is some- 
times because there are fewer good physical mediums available and sometimes became 
parapsychologists are now interested in very different methods. In any case, Ido 
not think that this attitude is justified. 

4 B 205, p. 149 ff. 

5 B 196, p. 307. 

6 B 254, p. 98 ff; B 273 p. 285 ff; B 205, p. 241. 

7 B 273, p. 292 ff. 
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Several problems are raised by the paraphysical phenomena. They 
are, for instance, in conflict with the principle of the psyche or the 
mind or consciousness only being able to bring about a physical effect 
by means of an innervation via the brains of the ordinary nerves and 
muscles. Are paraphysical effects directly caused, then, by the psyche 
without taking this devious course? ‘An alternative possibility would 
be”, Broad remarked, ‘that each of us had a kind of invisible and 
intangible but extended and dynamical ‘body’, beside his ordinary 
visible and tangible body; and that it puts forth ‘pseudopods’ which 
touch and effect external objects.” Osty’s results from his experiments 
with the medium Schneider certainly pointed in this direction, Broad 
believed, ‘thowever fantastic it may seem”.? In connection with this 
conflict with ordinary ideas, I have formulated a statement which 
is the counterpart to the statement nihil est in intellectu...3 It is clear, 
then, that there are situations both in parapsychical and in paraphysical 
phenomena which are in conflict with prevailing views. 

I do not propose to discuss all the variants and species of unusual 
phenomena, although it might be interesting in this context to say 
something about so-called intrasomatic physical phenomena,‘ as op- 
posed to the above-mentioned extrasomatic phenomena, such as stig- 
matisation and so on. This would, however, takes us too far from 
our special subject. If psychosomatic effects are accepted, there are 
fewer problems in this sphere. Anyone who is inclined towards anthro- 
pological dualism will, however, have more difficulties with these intra- 
somatic phenomena than someone who regards the psyche and the 
physical aspect more as a unity. 

It is more important for us to consider at this point another group 
of phenomena which are very unusual and which also come into con- 
flict with certain views—the phenomena which fall under the heading 
of predictions, presentiments or proscopy. Numerous experiments 
have also been made in this field. Card tests have, for example, been 
made and, in a number of statistically important cases, a correct answer 
was given not to the card that was turned faced downwards, but to 
the next card, that is, to the card that was to come, the +! card.One 
remarkable result of this test was that, when S.G. Soal, at Whately 
Carington’s advice, investigated existing material, the result of card 
tests at this point of the possible correctness in naming the next card, 


See Broad, B 196, p. 317. 

B 196, pp. 307-308. 

Sec above, Vof. III, p. 59. 

See, for example, B 267, p. 135 ff. 
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the phenomenon was confirmed.t Carington himself also carried out 
tests with drawings which had to be reproduced at a distance and these 
also revealed a delay effect in time.” 

The phenomenon of presentiment or premonition, especially in 
dreams with a strongly predictive content, occurs very frequently, not 
experimentally, but spontaneously. I have already mentioned the 
case of the accident in which prince Bernhard of the Netherlands was 
involved before the Second World War.? Anyone who is acquainted 
with the books that have been written about this aspect of the subject 
(B274, B 257, B 260 etc.) is bound to come to the conclusion that the 
reports are certainly not without foundation. 

Both Tenhaeff and Bender have carried out so-called chair tests with 
G. Croiset. These chair tests are an interesting and successful attempt 
to verify with the phenomenon of prediction and are particularly useful 
in that they combine both the quantitative and the qualitative me- 
thods. Before he meeting, Croiset gave a certain amount of infor- 
mation about each person who was later to sit on a particular chair 
at the meeting itself. This information was sealed and certain pre- 
cautions were taken in order to prevent arrangements or disclosures 
being made. Very good results were achieved and these were more- 
over assessed quantitatively.‘ 

Perhaps the most difficult of all parapsychological phenomena to 
explain is precognition. There is a story of an American professor’ 
who experienced a striking example of a very detailed presentiment 
or prediction. When he was questioned about this phenomenon, 
however, he replied that he could not accept it because he would have 
to revise his whole philosophical system if he did. Broad has indi- 
cated where the conflict with a ‘‘basic limiting principle” in the case 
of proscopy is to be found—an event cannot consequences before it 
has taken place.® 

We may therefore say with certainty that, if they are in fact confirmed, 
parapsychological phenomena give rise to a great number of problems. 
Our task here, however, is to look for explanations and to investigate 
any attempts that have already been made to find explanations. One 
such attempt is indeed hylic pluralism, in the form of an extended or 


1 B 273, p. 122 ff; B 274, p 95; B 260, p. 156. 

Z B Zi, D. a1; B 260, b. 153. as 

: , DP. 22. very striking example was the dream which Bishop 
Lanyi had the night before the Atchduke Franz Ferdinand and his spouse were as 


ssinated; see B 260, p. 136; B 267, p. 71. 
4 B 260, p. 165 ff; B 273, p. 115 ff. 
5 B 214, pp. 32-33. 

6 B196' p. 293. 
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not extended theory of radiation and this theory has certainly not been 
sufficiently. studied: or applied: to' this particular problem. In a later 
chapter, ‘I. shall compare this theory:as.a possible. explanation of the 
difficulties with other explanations, especially the psychological ex- 
planation! This does not mean that the hylic pluralistic explanation 
is necessarily sufficient; in fact, in the question of proscopy, it is clearly 
insufficient.2, My aim is, however, not simply to investigate hylic plura- 
lism, but also to attempt to formulate a fundamental theory for para- 
psychology and for this reason it is important to be concerned with 
the problems arising from the phenomenon of prediction.2 On the 
other hand, if we are to examine phenomenologically the claims made 
by hylic pluralism—we have only to think, for example, of the sublime 
pneuma in this context—then we shall have to give some attention— 
although I do not feel in any way obliged to defend everything that 
may be classified as hylic pluralism!—to questions which can hardly 
be called parapsychological. This is, of course, only insofar as para- 
psychologists are anxious to justify their science in an objective, ex- 
ternal,’ scientific and academic forum. In this, I think it is extremely 
useful to bear in mind the various levels that I have distinguished. 
These are quasi-physiological level,’ a psychological level and the level 
of the sublime pneuma. These levels can certainly be used in the con- 
text of parapsychological questions. 

» Before I embark on this programme, however, there is one preliminary 
question which has to be answéred. How is it that so many people, 
who study the results of parapsychology in the articles and books 
written on this subject and who, in my opinion, can hardly come to 
any other conclusion, still obstinately refuse to accept these results? 
This is sich an important question that it must, I feel, be answered 
before we investigate the problems themselves. 

The reasons for this resistence to parapsychology can be subdivided 
under two “main headings, which are in turn connected with various 
points. The first of these headings is that of attitudes, which vary 
from complete to partial rejection of parapsychology, and is therefore 
basically a matter of practical and psychological objections to this 
science. The second group consists of theoretical objections—one 


See below, Section 123. 

Seé. above, p, 6. 

See below, Section 128, 

See above, p. 2. 

I use the term ‘quasi-physiological because I have already defined the physio- 
losibal baetoa as the pneuma which goes beyond the limits of physiology (see above, 
Vol. Il, p. 9), 
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is at once reminded here of Broad’s “basic limiting principles”—and 
these are equally obstacles against taking the results of parapsycholo- 
gical rescarch seriously into account. I propose to devote a separate 
section to each. 


119 ATTITUDES 


My first task in this chapter is to investigate the types of atti- 
tude which people have towards parapsychology! and parapsy- 
chological problems. In this, we must consider their psychological 
approach to parapsychology and try to distinguish a scale of types, 
from complete rejection to acceptance. I have reproduced this 
scale on the accompanying plan, which shows five main types of 
attitude, A to E, together with a number of corollaries pertaining 
to each of these types. What follows is a commentary on each of 
these types of attitude and an indication of which people, groups of 
people or journals can be included within each of these typical cate- 
gories of take each of these attitudes. The classification that I have 
chosen is based on human psychology and implies no judgement as 
to whether the attitude is correct or incorrect. It can, I believe, throw 
some light on the problems of parapsychology. 

The first attitude, A, is one which is @ priori negative, towards para- 
psychology. (It is an attitude which is sometimes, I believe less cor- 
rectly, called a negative apriorism.) It also occurs, of course, outside 
parapsychology—I myself once heard a respectable and respected 
elderly gentleman in Vienna declare categorically that prepaid postage 
in the Netherlands could never be valid in Australia. I did not con- 
tradict him, but it would have been easy enough for him to test his 
statement with a Dutch foreign reply paid postcard. On the other 
hand, if has often proved sensible to have an a priori negative atti- 
tude. An example of this is the decision taken by many scientific 
establishments in the nineteenth century to have nothing to do with 
designs of a perpetuum mobile or machine or tool which, it was claimed, 
continued to perform work without any assistance from man. 

This attitude, however, is met with very frequently in the case of 
parapsychology and its characteristics can be seen at a glance on the 
accompanying schematuc outline of types of attitude. I shall be dis- 
cussing the reasons for the attitude when I come to review the obstacles 
or objections to parapsychology. A very good example of this attitude 


1 Mutatis mutandis, more or less the same attitudes apply to hylic pluralism, 
although the aspect of experience is less prominent. 
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SCALE OF ATTITUDES TOWARDS THE PROBLEMS AND 
RESULTS OF PARAPSYCHOLOGY 
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with regard to parapsychology is that of the American professor which 
I quoted above, towards the end of the previous section (p. 38) and 
Tenhaeff has given a number of cases in his article on reactions of dis- 
believe in connection with parapsychological research (“Over ongelovi- 
gheidsreacties in verband met het parapsychologisch onderzoek’”). In 
most of the cases quoted by Tenhaeff, the scholars who have rejected 
parapsychology in advance have been quite well-known men? Quite 
apart from theoretical reasons for attitude A, I believe that Tenhaeff 
is right in claiming that an important part is often played in this attitude 
by an existential anxiety about the phenomena in question, at least in 
a number of cases. Many people undoubtedly find many aspects of 
parapsychology “uncanny” because it reminds them too much of death? 
It is also quite likely that many people reject it because they believe 
that it represents a regression to an archaic attitude, which they thought 
had in the main been overcome. Tenhaeff has, of course, countered this 
suggestion by drawing attention to several authors who have fully ac- 
cepted not only an original power of clairvoyance, but also a paranormal 
gift forming part of a later stage of development,.* Tenhaeff, who, it 
should be remembered, was for a long time professor in parapsychology 
at the University of Utrecht, has also reported resistance on the part 
of the churches, yet, at the same time, an appreciative attitude towards 
parapsychology in certain ecclesiastical quarters. This is clear, for 
example, from a special number of the journal Kultuurleven (XVII, 4) 
and books by such men as B, J. J. Visser, M.S.C. (B 267). 

The attitude that we are discussing here also includes accusations 
of fraud or trickery, although most do not go quite so faras A. Lehmann, 
who claimed, in the first edition of his book on ‘“‘superstition and 
magic” (Aberglaube und Zauberei, 1898), that spiritualism had been 
completely refuted because Eusapio Palladino had been caught prac- 
tising trickery in London. All the same, the accusation of fraud has 
been heard again in recent years and has even been made in connection 
with reputable parapsychologists.° It would seem as though no better 
charges can be trumped up against parapsychology. 

This attitude of complete rejection is also encountered in societies 
and groups which exist to combat charlatanism and_ superstition.° 


1 See B 265, XXVIII, p. 1 ff. 

2 op. cit., p. 5. 

3 op. cit., p. 26 ff. On the other hand, the romantics (see above, Vol. II, p. 157 
ff) were extremely interested in occult phenomena and in the question of death 
(see B 215; see also above, Vol. II, p. 160). 

4 op. cit., p. 30. 

5 G. Price; see B 219, 1955, p. 236; Newsletter Parapsychological Foundation, I, 5. 

6 See Tenhaeff, op, cit., p. 9. 
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The Dutch “free-thinkers”, with their journal De Dageraad, are for 
example, strongly inclined towards attitude A. Clearly, this movement 
is one of the many consequences of the radical Enlightenment? Leo 
Polak (1880-1941), who succeeded G. Heymans as president of the 
Dutch S.P.R., was also very much disposed to take this view and, like 
so many other opponents of parapsychology, was more ‘concerned 
with explaining it away, regarding all reports and experiments involving 
parapsychological phenomena very hypercritically. 

Attitude A is followed, in the scale of attitudes that I have repro- 
duced in this book, by attitude B, A distinct change can be observed 
here. It is possible to say that those whose attitude is at one extreme 
of the scale are inclined to sink psychologically very low and be obsti- 
nately pessimistic, whereas those at the other end of the scale are very 
optimistic about the correctness of the results in parapsychological 
tests. Group B consists of people who are very cautious and even 
sceptical, but who are prepared to listen, so that one can engage in 
vigorous debate with them for and against the authenticity of certain 
phenomena. Such controversy is, of course, always of use to research. 
Those who come within this group have almost always studied para- 
psychological research in some detail, although they remain sceptical 
and unconvinced Several earlier publications are worth mentioning 
in this context, especially the so-called Dreimdnnerbuch because of 
its three authors, W. von Gulat-Wellenburg, C. von Klinckowstroem 
and H. Rosenbusch—Der Physikalische Mediumismus (1925)—and the 
reply to this book by seven authors, including K. Gruber, published 
in 1926, the so-called Siebenmannerbuch.? The English author E.J. 
Dingwall is well known and his publications are widely read, but his 
conclusions are often sceptical. D.J. West, for a long time a committee 
member of the English S.P.R., will only accept a minimum as valid.* 
The Dutch scholar G. Zorab is extremely cautious—this is clear, among 
other things, from his attitude towards earlier cases.1 Most members 
of group B attach a great deal of importance to quantitative and sta- 
tistical research of the type that has frequently been published in the 
Journal of Parapsychology (B 219).5 A Dutch book by F.A. Heyn 
and J.J. Mulckhuyse, Vorderingen en problemen der parapsychologie 
(1950), is very similar in its.approach—the authors seem to take only 
quantitative research seriously. 


See above, Vol. II, p. 140, 152. 

See B 203 p. 13. 

Psychical Research Today, 19542, 1962 (Pelican); see also B 252. III, 3, p. 43. 
See above, p. 36, note 3; see also B 273, pp. 206, 216, 285. 

See also B 248. 
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It hardly needs to be stressed that there are many transitions between 
groups B and C and differences between scholars who are otherwise 
quite close to each other in their attitude.t The late Dr P. A. Dietz 
(1878-1953), lecturer in parapsychology at Leiden University, was, for 
example, always more sceptical and critical than his colleague at 
Utrecht University, W.H.C. Tenhaeff (b. 1894; lecturer 1933 and pro- 
fessor 1953-1964). Tenhaeff, who was co-editor with Dietz of the 
Dutch journal, Tijdschrift voor Parapsychologie (B 265), had more 
interest in qualitative research than in purely quantitative experiments, 
but made serious efforts to combine the two. Others who were 
sensitive to both approaches were the English parapsychologists C.D. 
Broad, H.H. Price and W. Whately Carington (1884-1947) and the 
American psychologist Gardner Murphy. 

This brings us to the third attitude, C, since those with this attitude 
regard both the quantitative and the qualitative methods are as valu- 
able, but are perhaps above all anxious to do justice to the second 
method and to spontaneous cases. They are more favourably dis- 
posed towards parapsychological phenomena than those with attitude 
B and are of the opinion that demands which are too excessive or too 
annoying should not be made. Hornell Hart has observed rather 
maliciously that if a man were to continue to make such excessive de- 
mands of his wife and to ask for proof that nothing at all lay behind 
a friendly greeting given to one of her previous boy-friends and that 
she had not been flirting with the milkman, many marriages would 
end in devorce.? In other words, no more should be demanded than 
reasonable evidence with regard to the results of parapsychology, in 
the view of the those who belong to group C, and one should be only 
moderately critical. Group C as a whole is characterised by an open- 
ness to new points of view and by a readiness to consider all claims 
fairly. Many earlier parapsychologists belong, in my opinion, to 
this group men such as A. von Schrenk-Notzing (1862-1929), C. Richet 
(1850-1935), Hans Driesch (1867-1941), the Dutchmen K.H.E. de Jong 
(1872-1960) and M.C. van Mourik Broekman (1878-1945) and the 
Swiss P. Ringger (b. 1923), the American Hornell Hart (b. 1888) and 
the Swede J. Bjorkhem (1910-1963). Two journals, Neue Wissen- 
schaft and Tomorrow, are obviously different from the journals belong- 
ing to group B. 

It is, of course, also quite possible for one and the same scholar to adopt more 
of a B attitude towards one group and more of a C attitude towards another group. 


1 
a 
2 See B 255, pp. 97-99; B 260, pp. 162, 231. 
3 See B2 14, p. 253. 
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Those who belong to the next group, D, are in fact already convinced 
of what has to be proved, although they still insist on proofs. They 
are not well disposed towards the quantitative method and are acutely 
aware of the objections to it. They regard the qualitative method 
is more convincing and meaningful. This attitude is that of the ro- 
mantics, insofar as they concerned themselves with what came later 
to be known as parapsychology. Other thinkers who may be included 
within this group are Carl du Prel (1839-1899)? in the nineteenth 
century and, in the present century, C. Drayton Thomas (1868-1953),* 
E. Mattiesen (1875-1939),4 Gebhard Frei (b. 1905) and, in the Nether- 
lands, Felix Ortt (1866-1959). Their standpoint is fairly clearly spi- 
ritualistic.’ Felix Ortt, for example, was in the habit of asking why 
so much attention was given to the search for proof when the existence 
and the influence of spirits was so obvious. Journals such as the 
Dutch Spiritistische Bladen and the English Light represent this point 
of view very faithfully. 

F. Ortt’s view already marks a transition to the attitude of group 
E, that of simple credulity and of an almost complete absence of the 
critical faculty. People with this attitude have been called “revelation” 
Spiritualists* who accept unquestioningly every communication they 
receive through mediums and ouija boards; they are also often prone 
to “fortune tellers”, consult “clairvoyants” and accept what they say 
as normative. 

This brings us to the end of my scale of attitudes from Ato E. There 
is however, another possible attitude, in addition to these five, which 
in fact cuts across them. To this additional group belong those who 
have had more or less extensive personal experiences of a private kind 
(hence the name “P” which I have given to this group) with regard to 
occult phenomena. I have already noted in Section 117 that this 
question should on no account be neglected. What is more, the investi- 
gator himself can never be excluded entirely because he is always closely 
involved involved in the work of research. Consequently, if people 
come forward claiming to have had some experience of their own, 
careful attention should be paid to what they say. If they are also 

1 See above, Vol. Il, p. 151, 175. 

2 See index. 


3 See B 264, IX, p. 89. 

4 See index. 

5 During the Conference on Parapsychology at Utrecht in 1953, a Roman 
Catholic priest who was present said to me, half jokingly and half seriously, that his 
church was the largest spiritualist movement in the world, because all its members 
believed in the existence of spirits and in various possible ways, at least in principle, 
of establishing contact with them. 

6 B 163, p, 41. 
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intellectually mature and morally responsible people, then one is justified 
in speaking in their case of the introspective method in addition to other 
methods.! As far as they themselves are concerned, they have a very 
distinctive attitude towards the problems and results of parapsychology. 
It is therefore important to take into consideration precisely how exten- 
sive their experiences have been and precisely how detailed. Clearly, 
there will be a great difference between those who have never experienced 
anything “‘occult” and who therefore may be indifferent to parapsycho- 
logy or else even annoyed by it and sharply opposed to it and those have 
at least on several occasions in their lives experienced occult phenomena 
in a way which is hardly open to doubt. The latter will inevitably want 
to know more about parapsychology, will regard research as at least 
desirable and will be inclined to see results as confirmation of their 
experience. There is also a group of people whose experiences have 
been lengthy and frequent—this group includes those who are “sensitive 
and, at the extreme end of the scale, the “visionaries” such as Sweden- 
borg, C. W. Leadbeater,? R. Steiner, G. Hodson and Phoebe Payne.® 
Very often, they simply report their experiences, believing that it is not 
necessary to provide proof of the existence of another world or that 
to supply proof is illicit. Two parapsychologists who have had ex- 
periences of their own and have applied the introspective method to those 
experiences are Mrs. Eileen Garrett and Dr. Gerda Walther.® There 
is also another group of people—for more numerous than is often 
believed—who have had nothing to do with any of the modern occult 
movements such as theosophy or anthroposophy or even with para- 
psychology in the narrower sense of the term, but who have reported 
their own often very detailed experiences. Among these are, for 
example, Ania Teillard’ and Rosalind Heywood,’ who also plays a 
considerable part in parapsychology. 

All the members of group P have this in common—they have “‘private” 
parapsychological experiences. All the same, the differences between 
them are often very great, firstly according to the extensiveness and 
the detailed character of their experiences and secondly according to 
whether they have a critical attitude towards them. As I have already 


Sce above, p. 24. 

1847-1934, 

3 1861-1925, 

4 The Science of Seership. 

5 Sluimerende vermogens in de mens, 1948; The Psychic Sense, 1958 (with LJ. 
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Bendit). 
6 above, Vol. II, p. 191-192. 
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7 See above, Vol. III, p. 115, 
See her The Infinite Hive (1964). 
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observed, Swedenborg was certainly not always critical in his attitude 
towards his own visions. I am convinced, however, that we would 
be going much too far if we were, because of this, to regard all these 
testimonies as valueless? R. Crookall, whose method has been to 
collect and examine all the evidence, seems to me to have approached 
the whole matter in a better way.? 

Apart from what I have said above about the description and 
expression of the above groups A to E plus P and the usual explanation 
which members of these groups give for parapsychological phenomena, 
it is also relevant to appreciate their attitude towards the existence 
of another world and man’s continued existence after death. I do 
not need to add to what I have said very briefly in the final column 
of my analysis. There are, however, theoretical and philosophical 
points of view which are connected with these attitudes A to E plus P, 
especially with regard to the metaphysical problem of the relationship 
between spirit and matter, mind or consciousness and body, and I 
should like to conclude this chapter by commenting very briefly on 
these. 

The person whose attitude is that of group A and is a priori negative 
in his attitude towards parapsychology will almost inevitably limit 
himself to what is evident and tangible and be consequently a positivist 
and a materialist. Among parapsychologists, several kinds of theore- 
tical or philosophical points of view are encountered. Firstly, there 
are those scholars who, like Heymans, are psychophysical parallelists.* 
Secondly, there are the dualists, such as J.B. Rhine.’ Thirdly, there 
are those who are inclined towards an extended materialism, a varia- 
tion, for example, of the radiation theory and the acceptance of several 
senses. Finally there are those who accept, not a heterogeneity of the 
physical and the psychical aspects, as in the case of anthropological 
dualism, but a homogeneity of these two aspects, with the result that 
they regard an interaction between mind and body between our world 
and another possible world as possible and certainly as intelligible. 
These various shades of theoretical and philosophical opinion are to 
a great extent connected with my metaphysical standpoints with regard 
to hylic pluralism, with which the reader will already be familiar. 
In the final part of this work, “Some Perspectives”, I shall go more 

1 See above, Vol. II, p. 147-148. 

2 See above Vol. II, p. 176-177. 

3 See above, p. 27. 

4 Ihave, of course, argued that psychical monism is not able to provide a favour- 
able attitude towards the results of parapsychology; see B 265, IV, p. 214 ff; B 115 


p. 47 ff; B 277, p. 89 ff. 
5 See above, Vol. III, p. 60. 
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deeply into these questions in connection with the relationship between 
mind or consciousness and body. 

I can do no morein this chapter than simply point out these theore- 
tical and philosophical viewpoints, because my aim has been to discuss 
the scale of psychological attitudes taken by various groups of people 
and the corollaries of these attitudes. However interesting this psycho- 
logical aspect of knowing or, as Karl Jaspers has called it, the “‘psycho- 
logy of philosophies”? may be in itself, however, it is not possible to 
use it as a means of deciding the truth of these various points of view. 
We are, however, in the course of looking for this truth with regard to 
parapsychological phenomena and for the correctness of hylic pluralism 
and it may be that there are various obstacles or objections, less of a 
psychological nature than of a theoretical nature, preventing an un- 
prejudiced judgement. I propose to deal with these now. 


120 OBSTACLES 


In the previous chapter, I reviewed a number of psychological atti- 
tudes towards parapsychology—and, mutatis mutandis, towards hylic 
pluralism—and together with them, the various corollaries connected 
with or resulting from those attitudes. Closely linked to this scale 
of attitudes, however, is a series of theoretical or philosophical points 
of view,? on which I have commented very briefly at the end of Chapter 
119, but which I shall now discuss in greater detail. 

It is possible to assert that a theoretical viewpoint is at the same 
time a psychological attitude. This is, in my opinion, not true, because 
it would be making everything dependent on psychology. On the 
other hand, it is reasonable enough to ask why people decided to adopt 
one or other of the attitudes listed under A to E? What arguments 
have they had to justify their position? 

If we are to understand the various attitudes that people have towards 
parapsychology and, if necessary, to refute them, we must investigate 
the arguments and theoretical reasons underlying them. There is, 
however, one serious difficulty—such profound decisions, of the kind 
commonly known nowadays as “existential”, are often not open to 
arguments or reasoning even if they can be formulated, I have called 
these decisions or choices a question of the hegemonikon, the guiding 
principle of the soul, in article that I wrote on the subject some years 


; i below, Section 130, 
. Jaspers, Psychol dei . 
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ago,t In that essay, I emphasised that it was still a question of judge- 
ment, the hegemonikon being a more profound capacity for judge- 
ment.* One consequence of this profundity is that arguments do not 
very easily make an inpression and another consequence is that meta- 
noiai or changes which occur regularly? often proceed with fits and 
starts, This does not mean, however, that it is always and in every 
case a question of judgements which have usually to be formulated 
and made conscious, although they very often shade off into emotions 
and moods. 

All this is, however, of considerable importance to our assessment 
of the meaning of parapsychology. On the one hand, there are very 
many people who cannot be convinced of the results of parapsychology 
because of just such an attitude of judgement which is fundamental 
and can hardly be changed, so that their attitude remains a priori nega- 
tive.4 On the other hand, there are others who may initially have had 
this attitude, but have perhaps gone beyond it and have an insight into 
the assumptions underlying both their previous attitude and their present 
one. 

These attitudes—and above all the first of this series of attitudes—can 
be regarded as obstacles to a more positive appreciation of parapsycho- 
logy. However negative it may seem, it is a fact that an open attitude 
is much more difficult to express in words than a negative attitude or 
point of view, according to which certain phenomena are impossible. 
This is why it is so meaningful in this context to consider especially 
obstacles and restrictions preventing a positive approach to para- 
psychology. 

This does not mean, of course, that all the restrictions that are im- 
posed and all the obstacles raised are pernicious—we only have to 
think, for example, of the nineteenth century refusal to investigate the 
perpetuum mobile.’ There may well be many restrictions which are 
very meaningful and are perhaps only applied too widely. 

I am thinking here, for example, of the so-called principle of simpli- 
city which has, since the time immemorial, been defined as principia 
non esse multiplicanda praeter necessitatem’—no more principles of 
explanation should be used than are strictly necessary.?. This principle 


1 ‘Het hegemonikon en zijn aandacht van de tweede graad”, Assen, 1939; also 
published in B 237, p. 141 ff. 

2 B 237, p. 143. 

3 237, p. 146. 

4 See above, p. 40-44. 

5 See above, p. 44. 

6 B15, p. 72 ff. 

7 See also B 36, p. 459. 
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of simplicity can also be applied to our problems. It is, for example, 
often insufficiently understood by spiritualists that those investigating 
spiritualistic phenomena scientifically are not displaying bad will in 
interpreting phenomena “animistically”, that is, in the light of the 
medium’s anima or psyche, rather than “spiritualistically” or in the 
sense of an intervention on the part of the spirit of a dead person. 
The first is simpler and the result is more easily achieved." 

Two observations have to be made in this context, however. The 
first is whether it is really possible to assume that the reality is always 
so simple. Although I basically agree with it, I still regard it as a syn- 
thetic judgement a priori? Secondly, the definition docs contain the 
phrdse non...praeter necessitatem, in other words, it may be necessary 
to accept new factors. Otherwise, we remain, as I have said elsewhere, 
“below the limit of the essential.? If we really come across something 
new, a factor sui generis, then this ought to be recognised, even if the 
explanation is not immediately clear and it gives rise to conflict with 
universal assumptions that have hitherto been thought of as generally 
accepted and valid. Respect for the facts demands this and, if this 
js not recognised, the @ priori negative approach at once becomes un- 
{tenable and a prejudice. 

, This is, of course, also the importance of Broad’s “basic limiting 

S»principles”, which can be used to ascertain with which of them the 
phenomena and results of parapsychology are in conflict. At the same 
time, it is also possible to investigate in which respects the basic limiting 
principles need to be revised if the phenomena are confirmed and what 
the parapsychologist’s tasks are in the matter of providing an expla- 
nation. If the parapsychologist manages, for example, to enlarge 
the scope of the basic limiting principles in such a way that they embrace 
both what has always been accepted and what has recently been dis- 
covered, this will mark a considerable achievement and at the same 
time remove a number of obstacles and allow the results of parapsycho- 
logy to be accepted. 

In addition to this principle of simplicity, there is also another ques- 
tion which is, in many respects, very important in this connection. 
Hegel once observed that what interested him was not “spirits”, but 
“the spirit” and one has to admit that he is right to say that deep 
philosophy, reflection, what I am inclined to call “noology”, is ia 


1 Hz. Driesch has said that “phenomena are always to be admitted as a minimum” 
@. 259, p. 57), which is a “requirement of science”. 

2° See B 114, p. 79, note 3, 498. 

3 See B 114, p. 72 ff. 

4 See above, Vol. II, p. 166. 5 B 114, p. 373 ff. 
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principle more important than all these parapsychological problems. 
In our particular context, this means that aefernitas is more important 
then sempiternitas 1 think that it would be correct to say that the 
rejection of parapsychology by so many Hegelians can be traced back 
to considerations which are closely related to the above mentioned idea 
of Hegel’s.* There is, therefore, an element of truth in this attitude 
of rejection, although this does not necessarily imply that parapsycho- 
logical research and the results that it yields are entirely without signi- 
ficance. After all, the Hegelians, who have certainly declined visibly 
in number in the Netherlands at least, also have a similarly disdainful 
attitude towards the research and achievements of other ‘‘purely intel- 
lectual” sciences. 

We must now consider a number of other theoretical attitudes which 
give rise to reservations with regard to parapsychology and are therefore 
very important in this context. To do this, it is necessary to digress 
a little. The so-called “spirit of the age” at any given period does not 
refer simply to the sum total of all the results achieved in the field of 
science, for example, during that period. These results may well be 
very important, especially if they are particularly striking. An obvious 
example of this is the extent to which Darwin’s investigations and 
conclusions attracted attention and excercised an influence during the 
nineteenth century. This idea of evolution also gave rise to a definite 
attitude. Another example is that of the anatomists who, as J.H. van 
den Berg* has shown, could not at first interpret certain data, which 
they were able to see in the human bodies that they opened, in the 
correct way. The attitude of these early anatomists was, I believe, 
a symptom of something very much deeper, that is, that the universal 
human attitude at any definite period is of a definite kind which im- 
poses its stamp on everything, even though it can change or be changed. 

This can easily be illustrated by comparing the attitude that was 
prevalent in ‘‘pagan” antiquity with the Christian attitude of the 
Middle Ages and the medieval Christian attitude with man’s attitude 
today. Since the beginning of the modern era, an extensive process 
of secularisation has taken place and this is obvious as soon as the 
medieval city is brought to mind—an enormous stone church or cathed- 
ral surrounded by small wooden houses. The modern city is charac- 
terised by small churches and enormous commercial and other 


1 Seeabove, Vol. II, p. 166; See also below, Section 139. 

2 Seeabove, Vol. II, p. 166. 

3 SeeJ.H.van den Berg, Het menselijk lichaam, 1, p. 171, 1, p.59. The more 
men have come to “discern” phenomena in their own ordinary environment, the 
less, I believe, they have discerned and the more they have tended to ignore pheno- 
mena in another environment to which they were very alert in the past. 
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buildings. Man’s entire attitude is similarly different. For most modern 
men, the other world, the hereafter, is not a reality at all and presents 
no problems.! Contemporary man’s attention is almost completely 
absorbed by this world. 

The lasting achievement of Professor J.H. van den Berg (b. 1914) 
was to indicate, in his books, that these changes have taken place in 
the form of a Metabletica or a historical psychology.2 Although I 
cannot agree entirely with all of Professor van den Berg’s conclusions 
or even with the ways in which he elaborates some of these changes, 
I do agree with his principle of changes in man’s attitude. On the 
other hand, I do not believe that it is necessary to place the whole pheno- 
menon of change under the heading of psychology. Undoubtedly, 
these changing attitudes can be analysed psychologically and, to justify 
an attitude, it is inevitable that arguments will be sought. It is, how- 
ever, above all a question of giving close attention to the points of 
view themselves. However much the attitude of the hegemonikon 
of many may have psychological causes and be rooted in the spirit of 
the age, it is most important to investigate the influence of the argu- 
ments used. It is only in this way that any real progress can be made.* 

Another interesting factor is that these changes follow a regular 
pattern. At the risk of generalising too much, it is possible to say that 
this pattern is basically a kind of continuity or homogeneity of the 
terms of a scale, from only very relative differences leading up to an 
increasingly greater dualism, which may quite well be called a pregnant 
dualism. The sharp edges of this pregnant dualism are also worn off, 
as it were on the other hemisphere of this circular course, and the pattern 
teturns to a continuity with, once again, only very relative differences. 
At a deeper level in this circle, it is possible to perceive a movement 
from unity to plurality, a movement downwards (hodos katd), followed 
‘by a movement from plurality to unity, a movement upwards (hodos 


Although it had already begun in the Middle Ages, what is parti- 
cularly noticeable in the modern age is the emphasis on the lower and 
more obvious pole of the scale or series. In’ this process, the anta- 
gonism between the two poles is also stressed, but the lower end is 
above all accentuated at the expense of the higher. I have given many 
examples of this process in the historical part of this work, but it worth 
while considering some of these again very briefly in this context. 

1 See above, Vol. II, p. 152; B 238, pp. 8, 12. 

2 Metabletica of leer der veranderingen 1956 ff. 
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‘In going counter to the doctrine of the pluriformity of the soul and 
of the materia spiritualis in the Augustinian tradition and affirming 
that the souls of the angels and of men were purely spiritual substances, 
Thomas Aquinas was, in my opinion, emphasising one of the two poles, 
in this case the higher.1 The effects of this rapid movement towards 
complete spiritualisation continued to be felt for centuries in Europe 
and above all influenced Descartes in his sharp division between man’s 
purely immaterial, non-spatial soul on the one hand and the material 
and extended body on the other—in other words, the philosophical 
attitude of anthropological dualism.2 Both Thomas and Descartes 


, have undeniably made a very great contribution to modern thought, 


,the latter especially with his emphasis on rationality, but the conse- 


quences of their division between the material body and the immaterial 
soul have, in my opinion, been fatal. One of the negative consequences 
of this division has been the ease with which one of the two zones or 
substances could be neglected or simply dismissed and this is some- 
thing that the materialists have not hesitated to do. Immanuel Kant 


. in particular pursued this course to its logical conclusion, calling the 


noumena, things in themselves, in principle unknowable.® 
This was expressed in a very typical form by the Enlightenment in 


: the eighteenth century. Despite the fact that there were many different 


counter-currents in the realm of thought at that time,‘ the spirit of the 


. radical Enlightenment was ultimately victorious, so that it had become 


completely dominant by the nineteenth century. The standpoint of 
the philosophers of the Enlightenment was one of positivism, an interest 
in what was obvious, visible and tangible. There were reactions to 
this in the nineteenth century,® but the attitude of mind, according 
to which everything that is unusual is explained as superstition, is still 
very much with us. This positivism is undoubtedly one of the most 
serious obstacles confronting the development of parapsychology and 
one of the most obvious causes of an a priori negative attitude. This 
is why the controversy about the authenticity of certain parapsycholo- 
gical phenomena has been so heated. If they are authentic, they have 
to be taken seriously and. some of Broad’s basic limiting principles 
can no longer be regarded as tenable or normative. In addition, it 
would also be necessary to abandon certain statements such as nihil 
esse in intellectu quod non antea fuerit in sensu, in other words, it 
See above, Sections 69-70. 

See above, Section 76, 

See above, Vol: II, p. 152; B 238, p. 10. 


See above, Sections 72, 89, 
See above, Sections 82-85. 
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would not be possible to believe in anything unless it reached us 
through our ordinary senses.? 

It would, however, be correct to say that the point of view which 
has’ prevailed for so long is quite clearly changing, although this may 
be as yet only an intuitive process, on the basis of a judgement of the 
hegemonikon which is neither conscious nor discursive. Indeed, anti- 
Cartesianism is very rife today. I have already given several examples 
of this? and it would not be very difficult to add to them. In a book 
on Descartes, Professor, Sassen said that his dualism “belonged to his- 
tory”. There has even been mention of “the Revolt against Descar- 
tes’.4 A natural unity of the psyche and the physis is explicitly postu- 
lated in phenomenological ecxistentialism,® but this is, I feel certain, 
simply a symptom of the victory over anthropological dualism, with 
which Descartes’ name is very closely associated. I do not regard 
this as a completely satisfactory solution to the problem,* but it cannot 
be denied that one only has to go a step beyond this to admit the 
results of parapsychology without much objection and perhaps even the 
theories of hylic pluralism.” The obstacle formed by anthropological 
dualism has, in my opinion, no longer any real validity. 

It is, however, possible to postulate the existence of something in bet- 
ween the psychical and the physical aspects—possibly a third factor of 
fine matter, with the result that we can return to a trichotomy. On the 
other hand, it is possible to regard the psychical and the physical aspects 
as situated on a scale with gradual transitions between the terms.® 
Although relative contrasts exist between them, they are homogeneous. 
This dispenses with the necessity of placing extreme, even exclusive 
emphasis on one or other of the two factors, whether the psychical or 
the physical. The materialists, of course, emphasised the physical 
aspect at the expense of the psychical and, since this movement has 
reached its climax in the nineteenth century, there has been a gradual 
but marked opposition to it. Those who accept a psychophysical 
parallelism regard both factors as real and the psychical monists, whose 
psychophysical parallelism takes an idealistic form, regard only the 
psychical aspect as real and the physical aspect simply as something 


See above, Vol. III, p. 91. 
See above, Vol. II, p. 125. 
Descartes, 1963, p. 13. 
op. cit; p. 125. 
B 235, p. 143 ff; B 236, p. 246. 
Below, Section 130. 
H. Conrad-Martius tends in this direction; see above, Vol. III, p. 112, 192 
see also B 267, p. 254. 
8 B 114, § 44, § 47. 
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psychical which appears physically. This, of course, is yet another ex- 
treme, the opposite of materialism. I have discussed elsewhere in some 
detail my view that psychical monism, is, from the logical point of view, 
the most completely tenable form of psychophysical parallelism, but 
that it cannot be reconciled with the results of parapsychology,! also 
that all psychophysical parallelism is based ultimately on the idea of 
dualism. For this reason, preference ought to be given to a theory of 
interaction, an interactionism in which the fundamental dualism of the 
two factors is rejected.2 This choice can, however, only be made when 
there is no more pressure felt to emphasise one aspect or the other ex- 
clusively, which has, of course, been very typical of a certain period in 
the modern era. To express this idea in different words—the choice 
can be made only when Cartesian dualism has lost its hypnotic suggestive 
power. 

It would certainly seem as though this situation has already come 
about, at least to some extent. The spirit of the modern age, that is, 
of the second half of the twentieth century,? does appear to indicate a 
tendency towards accepting a scale of values containing many gradations 
and transitions with only relative contrasts, both with regard to the 
relationship between the psychical and the physical aspects* and indeed 
in other spheres as well.’ A change is also apparently taking place in 
the views of contemporary man concerning the relationship between 
these and another world where the dead possibly have their abode. It 
is clear that the position occupied by the radical Enlightenment, which 
so vigorously rejected everything of this kind is gradually being 
abandoned.® 

It is important for us to understand the part played in this question 
by Kantianism and especially by that aspect known as subjective idealism. 
Although I have discussed this several times before’, it is worth while 
summarising it again here. Kant was undoubtedly a member of the 
radical Enlightenment in his limitation of knowledge in principle to 
ordinary experience. It is true, of course, that he admitted the existence 
of certain other considerations, allowing them to follow the devious 


1 “Is de parapsychologie gebaat bij een psychofysische parallelisme of bij een 
Vessel rer Sngetneone B 265, IV, p. 214 ff; B 115, p, 47 ff; B 277, p. 89 ff. 

2 B 114, , 

3 See, for example, Philosophy in the Mid-Century (1958), II, p. 93. 

4 The psychosomatic interest in medicine is an example of this. 

5 B 238, p. 11; B 277, p. 18. 

6 G.F. Hartlaub (1884-1963), a professor at Heidelberg wrote, for example, 
an dnteresting article on this subject, “Revision der Aufklirung,” in B 270, IV, 
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route of “practical reason”, and of a mundus intelligibilis alongside 
the mundus sensibilis. Man, he believed, enjoyed a special relationship 
with the other world, but could not have knowledge of it. Because time 
and space are forms through which man perceives objects and causa- 
lity is, for example, a category which is given a priori and according 
to which he understands the data of his experience, things in them- 
selves, Kant believed, the things which were situated behind time and 
space, could not possibly be known. A metaphysical theory which 
was not subject to this law was, in Kant’s opinion, impossible. 

I am convinced that, like Cartesian dualism, this theory of Kant’s 
had an enormous effect on philosophy and played a very large part 
indeed in the nineteenth century rejection of all ideas concerning another 
world and any possible influence exerted by it (despite the fact that 
these ideas were taken very seriously by certain undercurrents, such as 
the romantic philosophers and certain occultists®). 

A movement in philosophy which flourished at the end of the nine- 
teenth and at the beginning of the twentieth century especially in Germany 
was neo-Kantianism or neo-criticism. This was above all a non-meta- 
physical theory of knowledge, which had a certain influence on those 
who were writing at this period about parapsychology.’ Leo Polak, 
the Dutch philosopher who was more of a neo-Kantian than a psychical 
monist, affirmed, for example, that it could be demonstrated apodeicti- 
cally, positively and a priori that a spirit could never be present in this 
particular room.‘ Similar Kantian ideas can also be found in the 
writings of an English author who was much more open than Polak 
to parapsychological phenomena and whose work is widely appreciated, 
G. N. M. Tyrrell (1879-1952). Commenting on F, W, H. Myers’ theory 
of a “metetherial environment”® of apparitions, Tyrrell remarked, 
for example: “But, perverse as it may seem, I am not prepared to ac- 
cept this as evidence that the conscious self of the sensitive actually 
occupied that spatial point of view. I carry my perverseness even fur- 
ther than that and refuse to admit that the conscious self of a person 
who is talking to me in the same room is present in that room, or, in- 
deed, is anywhere in space.”* This view is obviously very closely 
related to Polak’s and this is, of course, because, like Polak, Tyrrell 


1 See above, Vol. II, p. 153; see also B 238, p. 7; B 277, p. 14. 

2 See, for example, Sections 82 and 83 above. 

3 As far as Schopenhauer is concerned, see above, Vol. Il, p. 154. 

4 See above,Vol. Il, p. 155; B 115, p. 51; B 277, p, 92. 

5 In B230, Myers discussed this environment and was thus clearly tended in the 
direction of hylic pluralism; see above, Vol. II, p. 195. 

6 See B 266, p. 48. 
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was influenced here by Kantian thought, according to which space 
was man’s conception. 

I should like to recall at this point what I have said elsewhere about 
Kantianism.1 What I regard as the essence of this philosophy is its 
@ priori affirmation, made from the vantage point of the subject, of 
synthetic judgements, which, whatever assertions may be made, are 
universal, necessary and exact. This essential affirmation can, I have 
long believed, still be retained and the fatal consequences of a certain 
interpretation of Kantianism, namely subjective idealism, can none- 
theless be avoided so long as a clear distinction is made between two 
kinds of subject. These two subjects are, on the one hand, the one 
real suprasubject and, on the other, the many individual infrasubjects, 
each of which participates in the one suprasubject. In addition to this 
distinction, care must be taken to regard as the real origin and bearer 
of the a priori affirmation not the infrasubject, but only the one supra- 
subject, which is therefore the only subject that can be called the “‘law- 
giver of nature”. According to this view, the one suprasubject has, 
on the once hand, produced the world of pluriform creation, including 
the many infrasubjects, as well as the prevailing universal laws such 
as causality and has produced these moreover within itself and im- 
manently. On the other hand, this same suprasubject has planted 
a knowledge a priori of these laws in the psyche of the many infrasub- 
jects. When the infrasubjects assimilate the data of human experience 
according to this a priori process, the result of this assimilation is ob- 
jectively valid, and independent of the infrasubject. As a consequence 
of this, things in themselves cease to be unknowable. Space, that is, 
ordinary space together with a possible different, extended space, then 
exists independently from the infrasubject. A person can therefore 
be present in a room and similarly a spirit can also be present. We 
need, moreover, not be afraid to draw the consequence, namely that 
both the infrasubjects and these spirits of the departed may thus also 
Possess a material aspect, that is, possible of fine matter,? and that they 
probably possess this material aspect. It will be clear, then, that I 
reject the whole idea that the individual subject should posit space. It 
cannot be denied, however, that this very idea is one of the most per- 
sistent obstacles preventing us from regarding another world as exist- 
ing and as knowable. 


1 For example, my article on whether Kantianism should be abandoned or 
completed “Moet het Kantianisme verlaten worden of voltooid?” B 227, IX, p. 73 ff; 


B 237, p. 79 ff. - 
2 +See B 115, p. 62; B 277, p. 101. 
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The tendency in the modern era towards positivism has given rise to 
Cartesian anthropological dualism on the one hand and to Kantian 
subjective idealism on the other,! both of which lay great emphasis 
on the external and visible pole of the scale.* Together, they cons- 
titute what is perhaps the greatest obstacle in the way of the full deve. 
lopment of parapsychology and unprejudiced consideration of hylic 
pluralism. If this obstacle could be removed, there might be a clear 
improvement in attitude towards parapsychology and hylic pluralism 
generally. The emphasis must, of course, continue to be placed on 
empirical research, but a removal of this obstacle would positively con- 
tribute to a fundamental theory of parapsychology. 

Clearly, this would all have to be worked out in greater detail because 
other minor obstacles, perhaps dependent on the major obstacles 
outlined in this chapter, obviously exist. One of these is the tendency 
to call everything to do with the fine materiality of the soul “materialistic 
psychology.”* On the other hand, it is very important to make a clear 
distinction between what I have called the beta, gamma and delta stand- 
points.* In addition, it desirable to consider seriously whether there 
may or may not be more senses present or latent in man apart from 
those which are generally accepted.’ Partly connected with this ques- 
tion is need to break through Broad’s definition of the basic limiting 
principles. To do this, it will be necessary to find theories to replace 
the current suppositions. This question will be dealt with in due course, 
but, in the meantime, obstacles of the kind that I have discussed in 
this chapter are raised by an obstinate adherence to the traditional 
five senses and to Broad’s B. L. P. (often more because of habit than 
because of convincing reasons). 


121 EXPLANATION 


Man has a need to explain scientifically, or even more comprehen- 
sively, for the sake of human knowledge, anything that raises problems 
and strikes him as incomprehensible. Heymans has said® that this 


1 The subjective idealists, it should be noted, assert that the world is ideal io 
respect of the individual subject. 

2 This stressing of one pole has a long history-from Aquinas, through Descartes 
and Kant the great opponents of hylic pluralism to the a priori negative approach of 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

3 See above, Vol. IT, p. 4. 

4 See above, Vol. II, p. 5 ff. 

5 See above, Section 98. 
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need is only satisfied when man succeeds in reducing or tracing a pheno- 
menon according to certain well known laws to its causes. This also 
applies to any attempt to explain so-called occult or parapsychological 
phenomena, but we are confronted at once with a difficulty—is it pos- 
sible to trace such phenomena back to known laws? Obviously, the 
attempt will at least be made and such explanations can be called con- 
tinuous, connected as they are with factual phenomena or known laws 
abstracted from them This procedure is without doubt very commenda- 
ble because it as far as possible avoids conflicting with the so-called 
principle of simplicity! which requires us to work with the smallest 
possible number of principles of explanation. It is questionable, 
however, whether this method will always be successful. If it does 
not succeed, there is a clear necessitas to look for another explana- 
tion and to extend the known laws or principles to some degree. 
H. Driesch has distinguished between two kinds of explanation —one 
goes back to an already well-known “‘classified type” and the other 
to an “inventive explanation.”? I feel bound to add here that such 
“inventive explanations” have often been used outside the field of 
parapsychology and have frequently proved successful. 

Applying these ideas to the task of explaining parapsychological 
phenomena, the first thing that strikes one is that there is a certain 
sound sense in the attempts made by opponents of parapsychology 
to explain these phenomena away. By far the simplest solution is 
to be able to attribute all these phenomena to pure chance, to supers- 
tition or to trickery and fraud. In a much wider sense, however, it 
is also possible to call all continuous explanations, relying on a con- 
nection with known laws, a kind of explaining away. The problem 
that arose in this context has in fact been removed in a fairly simple 
way in all these cases. There is nothing against using these continuous 
explanations. From the methodological point of view, however, it 
is better to try to achieve this by means of “animism”, that is, by re- 
ferring to the faculties of the person being tested, in this case usually 
the medium, without involving the influence of a spirit of the manner 
of spiritualism.* 

Something very similar is also the case with what are usually known 
as intrasomatic parapsychological phenomena such as stigmatisation,® 
far-seeing (the influencing’ of the embryo in the womb by impressions 


See above, p. 51. 

B 209, p. 96 ff. 

See above, p. 41, 

For the part played by so-called “Super ESP”, see, for example, B 214, p. 139 ff. 
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received by the mother during pregnancy’), apparent pregnancy,? di- 
minished need of food or drink,® the ability to resist hot objects* and 
other such phenomena. In my opinion, there is no reason at all to use 
any of these phenomena as an argument for or against parapsychology 
as such. B, J. J. Visser and others like him have tried to find a purely 
“natural” explanation for all these so-called intrasomatic phenomena,’ 
It is true, of course, that the influence of anthropological dualism has 
tended to yield to the acceptance of a far close bond between the 
body and the soul and of a much greater influence by the psyche on 
the physical body. This is reflected in the present psychosomatic 
emphasis in medical circles. At the same time, however, a good deal 
of progress has also been made in the attempt to explain these intra- 
somatic phenomena as ordinary, biological or physiological phenomena. 
Nonetheless, it would be interesting to know the extent to which these 
phenomena, which can to a considerable degree be regarded as “‘ideo- 
plastics”,® can be accepted without fraud or simulation playing a part. 
The need for explanation is satisfied, then, without having to extend 
the earlier ideas too much. 

The theory of hylic pluralism postulates the occurrence of material 
effects, that is, of fine matter. It is obvious that, from the point of 
view of continuity, there is a great deal to be said in favour of trying to 
find an explanation by looking for connections. If a great number of 
parapsychological phenomena could be explained successfully in this 
way and placed within a connected framework, this would go a long 
way towards their acceptance. Following in the footsteps of the Italian 
Cazzamali, the Russian Kazhinsky’ tried to explain telepathy by saying 
that electromagnetic waves were emitted from the human brain 
H. Berger’s theory was also very similar to this.§ Gencrally speaking, 
the transference of telepathic impressions is inevitably very reminiscent 
of radio and television transmissions, especially nowadays, when radio 
and television are almost universally known.’ Similarly, telekinesis 
is also reminiscent of the modern practice of guiding an aeroplane of 
a rocket by radio. Despite the fact that the radiation theory is certainly 
not very popular today among parapsychologists,° H. Driesch, who 
B 267, p. 140; B 249, p. 128. 

B 267, p. 143; B 255, p. 115. 
B 207, p. 11; B 267, p. 145. 
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has explicitly rejected it,1 felt obliged to admit that “the radiation 
theory and the thcory of sensitivity ...are thercfore the ‘best’ from 
the methodological point of view, because all that can emerge are new 
‘variants’ of what is already well known.”2 Would it be possible to 
extend ordinary materiality—and, in this context, it should be noted 
that F. A. Lange, who was not himself a materialist, insisted that 
materialism was a very fruitful supposition*—to include the existence 
of a finer matter, with the result that purely monistic materialism 
could be rejected in favour of a dualistic materialism or rather a hylic 
pluralism? If this were possible, a great deal of progress would have 
been made towards explaining parapsychological phenomena. Can 
the radiation theory enable us to go so far? This is a question which 
I shall attempt to answer in later chapters.* 

It is, however, possible to find an explanation with the help of already 
known laws but without making use of the radiation theory. Various 
theories, usually known as psychistic theories,° have also been used 
to attempt an explanation by establishing a connection with already 
known psychological laws. This attempt was made by such men as 
I. H. Fichte and G. T. Fechner and later by, among others, H. Driesch 
and G. Heymans.* In these theories, a rather large part was played 
by concepts such as the unconscious and associations, with the result 
that there are undoubtedly points of contact between Heyman’s theories 
of explanation and those of Whately Carington.? These psychological 
explanations can certainly be called continuous, because they too are 
based on continuity with what is already known. 

An interesting characteristic of a number of these theories is that 
a search is made in them for a common basis shared both by an ordinary 
and well-known function and by a new, unusual function. Examples 
of this are ordinary sensory perception and extra-sensory perception 
or ordinary innervation and psychokinesis. In this context, it should 
not be forgotten that, even in the case of an ordinary movement such 
as raising the arm, something is moved from the psyche and that we 
are still not fully acquainted with the nature of ordinary, everyday 
innervation. 

It is, however, possible that no success will be achieved with these 
psychological theories. The reason for this is perhaps that, despite 


See B 209, pp. 104-109. 
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the degree of continuity present in these explanations, resulting in a 
certain satisfaction, a leap is nonctheless made, This may be nece- 
ssary, especially if something really new is ascertained in the case of 
certain phenomena. If so, the leap that is made must be firmly based 
in itself and it must also be possible to explain it in the light of an under- 
standable background. This is clearly a case of going beyond the 
data of ordinary experience and of a measure of discontinuity. The 
notion of a superstition is often applied in parapsychology in an attempt 
to overcome this difficulty. This superposition has to be understood in 
the sense of a fundamental unity from which both the normal and the 
paranormal in the parallel cases mentioned above emanate. This super- 
position, then, forms a link between factors within the sphere of normal 
experience, for examples, between the psychical and the physical as- 
pects. It also links together different aspects within the field of para- 
normal experience. Finally, it can also serve as a bridge between the 
normal and the paranormal. 

There are several types or varieties of this theory of superposition 
and these differ according to whether the field that is covered is more 
or less extensive and to whether the centre of the superposition is more 
or less profound. I am convinced that this idea of superposition is 
indispensible in any attempt to explain parapsychological phenomena 
and I am thinking in particular here, for example, of proscopy. As I 
have already observed, these phenomena involving predictions clearly 
cannot be explained by means of a radiation theory.! 

It is obvious, then, that several possible theories exist which can be 
used to explain parapsychological phenomena. I, however, would 
insist that this does not in any way mean that a choice has to be made 
from these various possibilities—there are, broadly speaking, three or 
four such theories—in order to explain all parapsychological phenomena 
and, what is more, to make this choice in such a way that only one of 
these theories can provide a satisfactory answer, On the contrary, 
it is more than likely that a simpler theory, which could not be used 
successfully to explain the more complicated phenomena, might prove 
quite sufficient to explain the simpler, one might almost say, the more 
lowly phenomena, whereas it might be necessary to have recourse to 
a very profound explanation, a very deeply situated superposition, for 
example, for very rare or very special phenomena. If it is at all possible 
to achieve a reasonable result with a simple theory in the more simple 
cases, there is clearly no need to look any further for a more complicated 
theory. Indeed, the principle of simplicity prevents us from doing that. 


1 See above p. 6. 
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Obviously, then, there is a certain scale not only in man’s attitudes 
towards parapsychology, but also in the theories that are put forward 
to explain its phenomena. These two scales are not entirely independent 
of cach other. For example, the person who firmly rejects parapsy- 
chology and whose attitude is a@ priori negative invariably looks for an 
ordinary and well-known explanation, such as trickery, fraud or illusion 
and will try to explain it away or dismiss its phenomena. The person 
whose attitude is less sceptical, but nonetheless very critical will re- 
cognise the authenticity of a relatively small number of phenomena and 
will tend to prefer a type of explanation which is as continuous as possible, 
for example, one of the theories of radiation. Others do not feel satisfied 
with this and regard a psychological explanation as indispensable in 
the case of certain phenomena. This, however, gives rise to problems 
with regard to the necessary superposition, leading us at once into all 
kinds of profound “foundation” theories which are connected with 
philosophy and, in particular, with metaphysics. 

Another group of people would not wish to go quite so far as this, 
but, although they might succeed in preserving their philosophical 
systems intact, they do not succeed in this way in explaining pro- 
scopy, for example.* 

It is clear, then, that, according to this scale, increasingly rare or 
special parapsychological phenomena are encountered on the one hand 
and increasingly subtle explanations on the other. Can we therefore 
truthfully say that the principle of simplicity is still respected in this 
process? In reply to this question, I would say first of all that it is, 
insofar as there is clearly a necessitas in many cases to explain new 
points of view, subject to the need to remain below the limit of what 
is essential. Secondly, it is just possible that the position may ultimately 
be reached where a superposition is accepted which is so profound that 
it can be regarded as very simple. This would mean, thirdly, that 
this might be a very useful, indeed an indispensable position from 
which to provide correct solutions to a number of ordinary problem 
in no way connected with parapsychology.” 

We must now examine these different para theories put forward to 
explain parapsychological phenomena. I doing this, I shall try to 
show how far it is in fact possible to go with any given theory and where 
it is likely to let us down. Finally, I shall also try to indicate at what 
point and to what extent there may be mutual contact between a psy- 
chological theory and a hylic pluralistic view or a radiation theory. 


1 See above, p. 38. 
2 See below, Section 127. 
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It will be remembered that I differentiated, in the matter of hylic, 
pluralism, between three levels—that of the physiological pneuma, that 
of the psychological pneuma and finally that of the sublime pneuma, 
It is fairly obvious that the best course to follow is to look for a con- 
nection with each of these three levels of pneuma, although it is, of course, 
doubtful whether it is possible to classify parapsychological phenomena 
under any of these headings. I propose to begin at the level of the 
physiological pneuma and with the simplest form of radiation theory. 


122 RADIATION THEORY I: 


It ought to be clear from what I have said already that a continuous 
theory is preferable to a discontinuous theory and that serious con- 
sideration should, for this reason, be given to any theory which pur- 
ports to explain parapsychological phenomena in accordance with the 
analogy of such concepts as radiation or vibrations and waves, concepts 
which are known to us from physics. As far as space allows me, I 
shall try to do that now, although the radiation theory as such does not 
in general, meet with much approval among parapsychologists.? 

As I said at the end of the previous chapter, in discussing whether the 
radiation theory is in fact tenable, at different levels, I shall make use 
of the distinction that I made earlier in this work between three species 
of pneuma.2 The first level, which I have called that of the physiolo- 
gical pneuma, is related to a category of phenomena that are very close 
to us. This is precisely why I used the term “physiological” pneuma. 
It is, however, important to point out that this level of pneuma is con- 
cerned with phenomena or themes which go to some extent beyond what 
is generally known as physiology or the sphere of the functioning of 
the ordinary human body, with the result that a possibly better name 
for this level might be that of the quasi-physiological pneuma.* Quite 
apart from this question of terminology, however, we may say that what 
we have here are phenomena or claimed phenomena which go beyond 
the sphere of ordinary physiology, but are nonetheless closely connected 
with it—just as, for example, primitive peoples make a distinction bet- 
ween the “body-soul” and the “external soul”. which is at a different 
level.® 

I have already discussed at some length the claimed phenomena at 
this physiological or quasi-Physiological level and the theories, especially 


1 See above, Vol. II, p. 197. ff. 

2 See above, Vol. II, p. 9 ff; Vol. III, p. 33-34. 
3 See above, Vol. II, p. 9, Vol. III, p. 39, ff. 

4 Sce above, P 39, 

5 See above, Vol. II, p. 19. 
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the "ylic pluralistic theories which are concerned with it in an carlier 
chapter 96, on the “Physiological Pneuma’”’.t We now have to return 
to this subject, but, of course, shall approach it from a different point 
of view. In Chapter 96, I simply summarised a number of opinions 
which were clearly concerned with this level. Here, I shall have to 
judge various claimed phenomena and theories about those phenomena 
with the question of their truth in mind. (This, of course, applies equally 
to the other levels, that of the psychological and of the sublime pneuma). 

Obviously, a great deal of what is situated phenomenologically at 
this quasi-physiological level can be discarded in this context?—the 
doctrine of the spiritus, for example. On the other hand, I cannot 
make a very detailed critical assessment here of various elements that 
have been produced as proof according to parapsychological or sup- 
posedly parapsychological methods, because this would take me too 
far from my subject. What I really have in mind is an attempt to sort 
out various claims and to indicate, on the one hand, what is, in my 
opinion, completely untenable, what points in the direction of proof 
and of an explanation of radiation and what is fairly promising and, 
on the other, what is probably correct. 

As I said in Chapter 96, there is certainly no lack of research workers 
in this field who have tried to demonstrate the exsitence of radiations 
at this level—for example, in a ‘“‘magnetised’”’ glass of water—or of a 
radiation which goes beyond the human body—which, for example, 
may be shown to surround the hand. The intention with which these 
investigations have been carried out has often been excellent, but they 
have in general been characterised by a certain amateurishness and the 
results are hardly convincing in the majority of cases.* 

One of the aspects of this question which always arises in this con- 
text is animal magnetism.* This is closely related to the work of F. A. 
Mesmer’—although it is possible to trace it back as far as the New 
Testament, in which we read of the imposition of hands’—and, after 
an initial period of great popularity, has settled down to the level of 
quite common practice. ‘‘Magnetism” is used quite frequently even 
now in an attempt to improve physical health and many of the “patients” 
maintain that they do in fact benefit from it. The magnetisers also 
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claim to make use of a subtle power emanating from their hands, a 
rarefied power in the form of a radiation. 

Has there been any proof of the reality of this radiation or is it at 
all possible to establish any proof? The only experiments known to 
me are those conducted by B. Grad, R. J. Cadoret and G. I. Paul with 
mice. They worked with three groups of mice which had delibrately 
been hurt in precisely the same way. The first group was treated by 
a magnetiser twice a day, being held in the magnetiser’s hand for fif- 
teen minutes each time. The second group was treated by people 
who did not claim to possess these special curing powers and the third 
group was not treated at all. It was observed that the cure of the mice 
treated by the magnetiser was more rapid than that of the other two 
groups.1. The importance of this experiment is that all possible sug- 
gestion was excluded. It is well known that the effects of magnetism 
are often ascribed to the power of suggestion. 

Another form of “magnetism” is that of places.2. Ernst Benz re- 
garded this as something that was well known and certainly existed, 
especially in a religious context. Even H. H. Price, who undoubtedly 
insisted on exactness in his theory of knowledge, did not reject the 
existence of a “psychic atmosphere” in connection with spaces that 
had for a long time been used for a certain purpose. It would be 
very difficult indeed to establish proof of the existence of this mag- 
netism of places, but I am personally inclined to believe in the probable 
authenticity of this phenomenon. In other words, it is necessary to 
depend in this instance on private experiences. Benz did this* and 
I do not entirely reject it as a method.® 

Clearly, if such phenomena at this rather more than ordinarily phy- 
siological level are to be regarded as in any sense authentic, there must 
be transitions between the two levels. I have already suggested that 
it is not necessary for very much of a paranormal character to occur 
in the case of such intrasomatic parapsychological phenomena as stig- 
matisation. (There is also nothing that can be said against this from 
the point of view of explanation.’?) On the other hand, it is not too 
easy to indicate at what point the paranormal, if it plays a part at all, 
begins in this case. In my opinion, the dog’s sense of smell would 
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seem to be also paranormal. On the other hand, well known parapsy- 
chologists such as Rhine have wondered whether the homing instinct 
of pigeons and other domestic animals could not be most simply ex- 
plained by psi.1 Obviously what we enter here is the zone of sensory 
oversensitivity or hyperaesthesia. Those who are opposed to para- 
psychology are always delighted whenever they feel that they can trace 
the telepathic transference of thoughts, for example, back to an un- 
conscious whispering.? But it is a simple fact that extremely fine 
sensory perception does occur and, so long as one’s point of departure 
is not that of Cartesian dualism, it is not really relevant precisely where 
the dividing line between the “normal” and the paranormal is situated. 
This is especially important if a greater degree of homogeneity between 
the phychical and the physical aspects is accepted than has usually been 
accepted in the past. The themes of ideoplastics and of the psycho- 
somatic interest in medicine are illustrative of this.? 

A natural corollary of the above is the idea that several senses which 
are extensions of the ordinary senses may occur or may at least be 
present in a latent form. As we have seen already in the phenomeno- 
logical part of this work, there has long been very widespread belief 
in the possibility and indeed in the reality of the existence of these ex- 
tended senses.4 It is, however, rather a different question to try to 
prove their existence. In this context, it is possible, for example, to 
think of the affirmation that another person can be forced to look up 
or to look round by fixing him with one’s glance. Many people claim 
to know this on the basis of personal experience, but it must be possible 
to establish it experimentally. I myself have conducted a number of 
tests, but they were far too few and I very much hope that other will 
take up this field of investigation and explore it more fully. I am 
convinced of the existence of this phenomenon from my own experience 
and know that it is a promising field of research. It would certainly 
be of importance from the point of view of method if the authenticity 
of this phenomenon could be established. Because the ordinary power 
of sight is involved and the person looks up or round in a definite direc- 
tion, it is clear and indisputable that the phenomenon is closely related 
to man’s ordinary perception. All the same, if it is genuine, it clearly 
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transcends ordinary perception, As I have observed elsewhere, there is 
“almost phenomenological evidence of rays of a subtle nature”’.* 

It is, however, possible to indicate other transitions between the 
ordinary and the unusual levels of experience, especially in the case of 
parergic phenomena, which are of a motory nature.* I do not intend 
to discuss this particular subject in its full extent here, that is, to examine 
whether or not far-reaching materialisations or levitations of people 
do in fact occur. Rather, I shall limit myself to a consideration of E. 
Osty’s well known tests in his Paris laboratory with the medium Rudy 
Schneider. In these tests, infrared rays were interrupted by what Osty 
called a “substance X” emanating from Schneider. The active elements 
in this phenomenon have also been called ‘‘pseudopods”, in other 
words, quasilimbs. Broad was of the opinion that the results of Osty’s 
experiments with the medium Schneider provided “fairly strong evidence” 
of the existence or emergence in these circumstances of “‘pseudopods”. 
(It should, however, be noted that parapsychologists belonging to my 
group hesitate to accept this evidence.) 

What happens then is that these pseudopods or limbs form a bridge 
between the medium and the parergic effect. (This, of course, depends 
on whether the veracity of the phenomenon can be established and the 
whole theme can be extended). This means that it is no longer such a 
question of an actio in distans or “effect at a distance’’, which is always 
something of a problem on account of the matter of discontinuity.§ 
At the same time, it is also clear that the solution is a hylic pluralistic 
one. Obviously, a finer or more subtle matter, which is not in itself 
ordinarily visible, although it may be in the effect of materialisation, 
plays a part and indeed an important part here. What is more this 
fine matter also comes into play at a level at which the effect commences, 
a level which is very close to the normal level. 

Something very similar to this happens as soon as a spatial factor is 
involved, that is, a factor which is closely related to our own ordinary 
space. This is clearly the case with the “ghost” which haunts a parti- 
cular place. As I have already said,® a distinction must be made between 
two types of apparition or ghost. On the one hand, there are those 
which seem to be associated with a person, the so-called Poltergeister 
that are connected with the presence of a particular adolescent, for 


B 221, 699, p.9;B 277,p. 113. 

See, for example, above, Vol. III, p. 133 ff. 
B 273, p. 217 ff; B 205, p. 89, 149, 

B 196, pp. 307-308. 

B 196, p. 193. 

See above, Vol. Ill, p. 136, 
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example. On the other hand, there are those apparitions @yhich are 
connected with a certain house or environment and are perceived in that 
environment independently by different people. 

It is difficult to explain this second type of ghost on an animistic 
basis, as proceeding from the spirit of one medium or by means of hal- 
lucinations on the part of those present. Quite apart from this impres- 
sion concerning a spiritualistic factor, namely that a dead person is at 
work in such cases, the whole phenomenon makes one suspect that 
there may be a more substle counterpart to our ordinary world which is 
nonetheless closely linked to it. Sometimes, for example, light is inter- 
cepted; at other times it is not. Tight wires stretched across the path 
of the ghost are no obstacle to its movements.!_ Some observers perceive 
the apparition’s footsteps, others do not. 

All these factors indicate a materiality which is, on the one hand, 
not our own, ordinary materiality, but, on the other, not very far re- 
moved from it. There are also frequent reports of churchyard ghosts 
which are perceived for only a few days after a burial.2 H. H. Price 
discussed, in his address to the English S. P. R. that I have mentioned 
on several occasions, whether these cases of haunting should not be 
seen in the context of a psychical ether or a psychical atmosphere, al- 
though he did not in fact use the word “radiation.” 

I believe that all these phenomena take place more or less at the same 
level, the quasi-physiological level and that they can best be explained 
as a kind of radiation closely connected with the ordinary rays or vib- 
rations that are so well known to us. It should also not be forgotten 
that this hylic pluralistic explanation on the basis of the first radiation 
theory results in a good sense of continuity. It hardly needs to be 
stressed that frequent attempts have been made to provide interpreta- 
tions in this sense. Dr S. W. Tromp, for example,‘ is inclined.to classify 
more or less all parapsychological phenomena under this heading. It 
is also not entirely out of the question that the efforts to demonstrate 
the existence of the physiological pneuma experimentally—attempts 
which so often give the impression of being very amateurish and which 
so far have not been very fortunate in their results—may ultimately 
be crowned with success. 

Modern man, of course, tends to regard the old theory of the spiritus 
animales as somewhat fantastic, but the recent emphasis that has been 


1 Sce, for example, the ‘‘Cheltenham ghost”, above Vol. III, p. 136. 

2 See above, Vol. III, p. 43, 69. 

3 B 264, V, 3, p. 121. 

4 See, for example, Psychical Physics, 1949; Grondbeginselen der psychische 
Dhysica, 1951. 
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placed on®the part played by electricity in the nervous system, resulting 
in the contemporary scientific interest in the “‘electrostructure” under. 
lying the ordinary body, certainly points, at least to some extent, in the 
direction of the ancient spiritus animales or the so-called “‘etheric double” 
of modern occultism.! As far as the nervous system is concerned, 
too, there is also the Eastern teaching about the chakras and nddis,* 
These are regarded as existing at a level which is not that of ordinary 
physical life and the chakra doctrine might well prove to be very 
meaningful in the long run, especially in this context. I am also in- 
clined to think that the Indian concept of prana—in the sense of a factor 
at the level of the physiological pneuma, not in some of the other senses 
in which the term is used*—is also quite meaningful in connection with 
the strength or the degree of exhaustion of the nervous system.* 

I am convinced that this first radiation theory, as a doctrine con- 
cerning the quasi-physiological pneuma, is probably extremely meaning- 
ful and relevant, although a great deal of work has still to be done in 
this field to confirm this supposition. One remarkable aspect of this 
question, however, is that as soon as any attempt is made to extend 
this particular radiation theory to include certain problems, its limita- 
tions at once become apparent. 

In the first place, there is the question of the divining rod or dowsing, 
when a stick or branch is used to discover the presence of water or 
minerals under ground.® This practice has been called radiaesthesia 
in France, in other words, perception by means of (unusual) rays. 
Most parapsychologists, how-doubt very much whether any part is 
played in this phenomenon by rays. In the case of the little boxes 
used against the radiation that is claimed to emanate from the earth, 
there has been a good deal of credulity on the part of the public, but the 
investigations conducted on behalf of the Dutch Royal Academy of 
Science have revealed much that savours of a hoax.* On the other hand, 
even though it is true that there are very few genuine diviners, quite 
a number of surprising examples of their skill and power, the usually 
very sceptical Zorab states, has come to light.’ It is clearly possible, 
then, that a form of radiation that we do not for the time being at least 
know may play a part in all this —obviously very close to the physical 


See above, Vol. III, p. 44. 

See above, Vol. Ill, p. 47. 

See above, Part. I, p. 161-162; Vol. HL, p. 134, 

See above, Vol. III, p. 95. 
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and physiological level—but there is also, in this case, another possibi- 
lity which has been confirmed elsewhere. 

In psychometric practice, for example,’ communications about situa- 
tions that are remote in space or time by a person making use of a so- 
called “inductor”, and object that is usually held in the hand, In 
a number of cases, these communications have proved to be quite 
strikingly correct.2. The explanation that has been put forward is that 
the inductor might have been so to speak impregnated by the mag- 
netism of the person to whom the object—possibly a ring, for example- 
belonged.* This is clearly a formal theory of radiation and, what is 
more, at a level which is very close to the one discussed in this chapter. 
Is it perhaps a confirmation of hylic pluralism? There are two hitches, 
however. The first is that the inductor is also used to make communi- 
cations concerning a situation in the future and we are therefore bound 
to ask whether this future situation may therefore already have impreg- 
nated the inductor in advance. In the second place, there are many 
paragnosts concerned with he practice of psychometrics—in this parti- 
cular instance, it is clearly better to speak of psychoscopy—who do 
not need to use an inductor at all. Without any inductor, they are 
able to provide a report which is once again strikingly correct in a 
number of cases. It would seem, then, that this takes place not by 
means of rays, but by virtue of a much wider, more general capacity, 
which may be given the name of clairvoyance or may be explained 
quite differently. In a number of cases, clearly, the inductor plays a 
part—just as, in other instances, tea leaves, coffee grounds or a glass 
sphere or crystal are used—in fixing attention, for example, but it is 
not indispensable and does not necessarily determine the result. Clair- 
voyance may also play a part sometimes in the success of dowsing.‘ 
This is obviously not favourable to the first radiation theory that we are 
considering here. 

There is, however, another problem in this context. This is presented 
by the one of the best attested of phenomena, that of telepathy. Once 
again, attempts have been made to explain telepathy by means of the 
radiation theory. There is a great deal to be said in favour of this 
explanation, especially from the point of view of continuity. We are 
familiar with radio waves, television, radar and the remote control of 


1 “Psychometrics”, of course, really means “measuring the soul”. 

2 See above, p. 34; B 273, p. 151 ff; B 267, p. 42 ff; B 260, p.271ff;B 218, 
p. 96 ff; B 259, p. 139 ff. 

3 See, for example, B 267, p. 91. 
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aircraft and rockets, so why should it not also be possible to transmit 
thoughts by means of rays?! 

I have already mentioned the Italian F. Cazzamali several times in 
connection with his theory that telepathy was attributable to electro- 
magnetic currents emanating or radiating from the brains. In this, 
he was followed by the Russian B. B. Kazhinsky and it is clear that 
Kazhinsky was very close to traditional Marxist thought? in his attempt 
to explain telepathy by a theory that was closely related to ordinary 
physics. Another Russian scholar, widely known quite apart from 
his work in this special field, is L. L. Vasiliev. He has demonstrated 
that electromagnetic waves could not possibly play any part in telepathy. 
These waves are obstructed by metals, yet telepathic communication 
can still take place even when the person subjected to tests is confined 
within a leaden cubicle. It is obvious, then, that a simple theory of 
radiation such as this first theory cannot suffice to explain telepathy and 
that another hypothesis must be found. 

It is, of course, for this reason and for other similar reasons that the 
hypothesis of radiation is not held in very high esteem nowadays by most 
parapsychologists.! Radiation from the future is also very difficult to 
imagine and there is a further reason why the radiation theory is not 
acceptable, It is a general rule, applicable to all radiations known to 
us, that the intensity of the radiation decreases in proportion to the 
square of the distance. In telepathy, however, the distance appears 
to play no part at all... As soon as we move away from the physiological 
or quasi-physiological level, then, the prospects are less favourable for 
the theory of radiation—and this is certainly the case with regard to 
telepathy. In the wider context, however, the situation is not entirely 
hopeless, because there are several parapsychologists who find the 
arguments against the radiation theory, which are regarded by so many 
modern parapsychologists as decisive, not entirely convincing. One 
member of the older generation of parapsychologists, for example, has 
said that the insignificant influence of distance in telepathy does not 
necessarily mean that extrasensory perception or telepathy have to be 
interpreted as a completely outside the realm of space.* A parapsycho- 
logist of the younger generation, K. Osis, has also suggested that greater 


1 See Upton Sinclair’s Mental Radio of 1930-the title itself is significant. 
2 8B 220, V, p. 231; B 265, p. 203; see also above, Vol. II, p. 197. Vol. III, p. 45, 
Vol. IV, p. 62. 
B 219, 1963, p. 52. 
See above, Vol II, p. 197 ff. 
B 273, p. 90; B 196, p. 304; B 267, p. 128. 
B 218, p. 135. 
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distance might also make a con 
that the law which states that the i 
square of the distance may not app 
And what about the argument 


¢ difference.t It is also possible 
ensity of a ray decreases with the 
to radiations of a different kind. 
radiations from the future, that is, 
effective from the future, are i le to imagine? This argument 
applies not only yo radiations, but also to all effects. There may, 
however, be some way of avoiding the application of this argument to 
both cases, in other words, to cases of radiation and to cases which are 
not concerned with radiation. (What I have in mind here is proscopy). 

But we have now gone beyond the bounds of the present chapter. 
Any discussion of the problem of explaining telepathy can no longer 
take place at the quasi-physiologicai level, because it is clear that, if we 
are still concerned in this case with rays or waves, these cannot be electro- 
magnetic ones. We have, in other words, reached the next level, the Jevel 
that I previously called that of the psychological pneuma. The ques- 
tion is, is this a pneuma of fine rn Hefore we can answer this ques- 
tion satisfactorily, we must, however, investigate what the psychistic 
and psychological theories have to s#y in explanation of para-psycholo- 
gical phenomena and especially of te!: and related matters 


123 PSYCHOLOGICAL THEORIES 


It is obvious that the radiation theory is no panacea because its short. 
comings in many important respects are all too apparent. A physical 
theory of this kind—or possibly physiological in a sornewhat extended 
form is clearly not adequate. In order to explain parapsychological 
phenomena,then, the next and obvious step is to see if success can be 
attained by using psychology. This procedure is certainly not new 
as J have already pointed out?, many scholars in this field have followed 
this course. 

The concept of association has been frequently used in this atternpt 
Psychologists apply this term to the linking together of ideas anid believe 
that this comes about in two ways, at least broadly speaking. ‘The first 
is because the ideas are similar. An example of this is the popular 
name for a given church in Amsterdam—the “coal scuttle”. The second 
is because the ideas or images are contiguous—a certain place, for 
instance, makes us think of a person whom we recently met there. There 
is, in fact, an entire movement within or department of psychology 
which gives a central position to the phenomenon of association. Many 


1 B 219, XX, 981 ff; see also the opinion expressed by R. Amadou, B 267, p. 241, 
2 See above, p. 63-64. 
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psychologists have disputed the strong emphasis placed on association 
in this branch of their science and it cannot be denied that it went too 
far,? but there is no doubt at all that the association of ideas is a very 
frequent and important phenomenon in the life of the psyche. There 
would be obvious advantages if light could be thrown on parapsycholo- 
gical phenomena from the vantage point of psychological associations. 

Another concept that has played a very important part in the thought 
of the past hundred or so years is that of the unconscious or subcon- 
scious.* Again and again it has appeared that ideas that are not at the 
moment at the centre of our consciousness and that are, in other words, 
not normally and clearly conscious nonetheless have a very considerable 
influence on what is conscious, whether they were already conscious 
(a stimulated mood caused by a passing event) or whether they have 
been displaced from the centre of the consciousness (repression). 
Aristotle wrote about the association of ideas of course,’ but the concept 
of the unconscious has not really been known for such a very long time. 
It would not be untrue to say that, since the interest taken in this theme 
by romantics such as G. C. Carus‘ and Fechner, it is above all modern 
psychologists, including those specialising in depth psychology, who 
have given to this concept the importance which it at present enjoys. 
The following assumption generally accompanies the acceptance of the 
concept of the unconscious—unconscious ideas cannot, for instance, 
be compared with an electric current that can be switched off and there- 
fore no longer continues to flow. It is assumed that such ideas are found, 
as it were, at a “distance” from the central consciousness, that is, in 
what has been termed the peripheral consciousness, while various ideas 
or complexes of ideas so to speak struggle to get back to the centre of 
attention.® 

These two concepts, then, association and the unconscious, ‘have been 
used by various scholars in psychological theories aimed to explain 
parapsychological phenomena.® A very typical example of such a 
psychological theory is that put forward by G. Heymans, who founded 
the Dutch S. P. R. Heymans was explicit in his defence of the explana- 
tion based on psychology’ within the context of his psychical monism.® 

1 B 179, Il, p. 548. 2 B179, XIV, p. 722. 

3 B 177, p. 238. 

4 B 184, I, p. 173; see also above, Vol. II, p. 162-163. 4 ¢ 

5 Inconnection with what Heymans called the “narrowness of the consciousness’ - 

6 In connection with psychical research, F.W.H. Myers wrote about the nece- 
ssary examination of the “subliminal or unconscious strata” of the consciousness; 
see B 266, p. 10. 

7 See “Over de verklaring der telepathische verschijnsclen", Mededelingen S.P.R.- 
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He was also prompt to draw attention to the fact that Fechner’s ideas 
tended in this direction and pointed in this context to the German 
philosopher’s work contrasting the diurnal with the nocturnal, aspect 
(Die Tagesansicht gegeniiber der Nachtansicht, (1879).1 In the same 
work, Fechner called “the laws of association” an important factor.* 
It is not difficult to find other comparable statements in Fechner’s 
writings.® 

What do Heymans’ and Fechner’s arguments really amount to, then? 
To begin with, it is important to distinguish two points, firstly the ex- 
planation of telepathy by the use of the term association and secondly 
the application of this to the problem of continued existence after death. 
Heymans takes the same point of departure for both of these points— 
that the closed character of the individual consciousness is purely re- 
lative. The consciousness contains far more, Heymans insisted, that 
simply what is present in it centrally at any given moment—the content 
of the central consciousness is simply a small fraction of a much greater 
consciousness, to which all these unconscious ideas also belong. In 
themselves, these unconscious ideas are in no sense less intense. The 
fact that they are no longer noticeable is to be found, according to 
Heymans, not in any “decrease in intensity’’, but rather in a “‘detachment” 
from the central consciousness. In both spheres—that of the central 
consciousness and that of the peripheral consciousness—‘‘the said laws 
usually” apply,5 with the result that associations can also operate from 
the subconscious mind. 

Heymans goes on to suggest that, just as memories that have long 
since been forgotten can arise in our central consciousness, the ideas 
of others can also, under certain circumstances, occur to us. Here 
too, obviously, Heymans’ purely relatively close character of the indi- 
vidual mind is expressed. The two individuals concerned, each with 
his own individual system of central and peripheral consciousness, 
form, in Heymans’ view, a part of a much wider consciousness, the 
world-mind. It is a remarkable fact that the recollection of long forgotten 
memories and the occurrence of thoughts originating with other people 
are both favoured by the same circumstances. These are a rather 
loose connection between the contents present in the mind of the person 
concerned generally and a void in his mind at a given moment and, 
secondly, a concentration on the complex of ideas that is emerging. 


B 69, I, p. 432, note 1 on Fechner’s Tagesansicht, p. 252-263. 
op. cit., (21904), p. 94. 

Zend-Avesta (1851), I, p. 269; TIL, p. 40 ff. 

B 69, I, p. 343. 

op. cit., p. 345. 
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* The latter is, of course, required if that complex is emotionally coloured 
or if, in the case of two people, there are strongly emotional and asso- 
ciative relationships, as in the instance of crisis telepathy. In such 
cases, the telepathic impressions behave as vague ideas which none- 
theless reach the central consciousness, even though they do so only 
very rarely and perhaps in a distorted form.! In principle, however— 
and Heymans insists on this—the possibility always exists that these 
ideas can be recollected or can occur.? 

This possibility that ideas can in principle occur in man’s central 
consciousness also, however, applies to the occurrence of the ideas 
of dead persons. The following analogous reasoning is found both 
in the theory of Fechner and in that of Heymans. Just as the ideas 
of our central consciousness can occur to us again after they have in 
fact disappeared from the centre of our mind, so too is it possible for 
deceased persons to be manifested to us, at least in principle? The 
dead have, as it were, become memories for the central consciousness 
that is common to our ordinary world. It is, for example, assumed 
in psychology that ordinary unconscious ideas are not simply dis- 
Positions of some kind or another which can be switched off and then 
switched on again,‘ without continuing to exist in the interval. On 
the contrary, they continue to lead an independent life, “detached” 
from the central consciousness. This is also the case with people who 
have become memories as far as the ordinary central consciousness 
is concerned—they can make themselves known to us in certain 
situations.® 

Fechner above all gave his attention to this idea, discussing it in 
the twenty-second chapter of his Zend-Avesta under the title of the 
“development of the analogy between the future life and the life of 
the memory” (“Entwicklung der Analogie des kiinftigen Lebens mit 
einem Erinnerungsleben”),® stressing elsewhere that “the laws of asso- 
ciation and other psychological laws overlap from this world into the 


Mededelingen S.P.R., 10, p. 9 ff; B 69, I, p. 360 ff. 
B 69, I, p. 359. 
B 69, I, ibid. 
See above, p. 76. 
Both Fechner and Heymans, however, failed to elaborate their argument based 
on analogy in the following way. Just as my own ideas are able to disappear re- 
peatedly from my own individual central consciousness and to return to it again and 
again, so too ought the possibility to exist for the complexes of the minds of the de- 
parted, which have become a memory for us, to return repeatedly and perhaps 
even regularly to the collective consciousness of our ordinary environment. In this 
way, clearly, the possibility of reincarnation is provided, at least in principle. See, 
for example, B 265, VIII, p. 114. 

6 (1906), Il, p. 213 ff. 
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next.” But Heymans too has also explicitly emphasised this doctrine 
of the departed as memories existing independently, for example, in 
his collected shorter works (B69), Volume I, p. 359 ff. Here he mentions 
that Fechner had reluctantly observed a close similarity between these 
ideas and those of spiritualism.2 In 1913, Heymans also wrote that 
what had been known as spiritualism had come to appear in a rather 
more favourable light as a result of parapsychological research.* Finally 
he had some interesting comments to make on the subject in his Ein- 
Siihrung in die Metaphysik.4 

The emphasis here, then, is that these ideas reach us from the un- 
conscious in a paranormal sense. In this, they represent associations 
for us, especially with a loved one, either in crisis telepathy or in a mani- 
festation of some one departed. 

It is interesting to note in this context that W.H.C. Tenhaeff of Utrecht, 
a very well known parapsychologist, was prone to speak, in connection 
with the receiving of telepathic or psychoscopic impressions, of a 
“making inward”. This neologism which Tenhaeff created for his 
purpose (inneren) was derived from the existing Dutch word for “memory” 
(Aerinnering, originally a “making inward again’’). Just as, in this 
process of “making inward again’ or memory, what was previously 
present in our consciousness occurs to us once again, so too is the 
paragnostic process of becoming conscious a calling to mind, a “making 
inward”, of what is vague, yet very significant that escapes most people. 

The belief that association and above all association with the content 
of another person’s consciousness plays an important part in telepathy 
is also encountered in the theory that the English parapsychologist, 
W. Whately Carington (1892-1947), put forward as an explanation of 
telepathy. Although Carington spent several years in the Netherlands, 
he remained unaware of the striking similarity between his theory and 
that of Heymans.* In Carington’s works, too, we find that the units of 
consciousness are only relatively closed. Carington, like Heymans, 
emphasises the importance of the separate contents of consciousness, 
which he calls psychones. He speaks about the spirit of mankind 
whereas Heymans uses the term world-consciousness.? Both Caring- 
ton and Heymans accept an existence in time after death which is longer 


Tagesansicht (21904), p. 94. 
op. cit., p. 356; see also p. 370. 
ibid., p. 370. 


B 68, p. 361 ff. 

B 259, p. 32 ff. 

See my review of his book in B 169, XLIII, p. 265; see above, Vol. III, p. 183. 
Telepathy (1945); this reference will be found in the Dutch translation of this 
book, Telepathie (1948), on p. 237. 
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when the consciousness concerned forms a more powerful unity and its 
contents are richer Carington also speaks of the desirability of a 
mathematical treatment of the inner connection prevailing in complexes 
of psychones and I believe that Heymans had already tried to do just 
this in his treatise on psychical energy.* 

The most striking resemblance of all between the theories of these 
two scholars, however, is that Carington also postulated an association 
with contents of another consciousness which went further than a simple 
association within a single individual. What is more, this idea is more 
fully elaborated by Carington than by Heymans. Carington assumes 
that a part is played in this association by what he calls a “K idea”, 
which both units of consciousness have in common with each other.? 
In the tests that Carington carried out in 1940 and in the years that 
followed, the ‘“‘thought of the experiment” was active as K idea. At 
certain times, he hung a drawing during the evening in his room in 
Cambridge. This drawing was always different and was chosen by 
casting lots. Those taking part in the experiment—some of them in 
the Netherlands and these only learnt of the results of the experiment 
after the war—made a drawing on the basis of the impression that they 
believed they had received. The final result, which was very carefully 
calculated, was significant and positive.t In crisis telepathy, for example, 
the physical or emotional situation of a certain person which deeply 
concerns another person who loves him as well as himself might act as 
the K idea. 

In all these attempts to find an explanation, then, psychological 
associations, not more or less substle radiations are used. What, how- 
ever, is always required in any psychological explanation is the fact of 
a superposition, such as, for example, the world-consciousness posited 
by Heymans, which will explain how and why the individual conscious- 
ness is transcended. 

One of the most far-reaching theories of superposition is that proposed 
by the philosopher Eduard von Hartmann (1842-1906), who sought 
to explain parapsychological phenomena such as telepathy and clair- 
voyance by what he called, very typically, “being connected by tele- 
phone to the Absolute”.® By this he meant that everyone should be able 
to obtain knowledge of everything elsewhere via the Absolute which lies 
behind the whole pluriformity of creation. 

B 68, p. 361; Telepathie, p. 207. 
Telepathie, p. 183; see also above, Vol. II, p. 187. 
op. cit., p. 104 ff. 


B 244, Part 162, 164, 168; Telepathie, p. 59 ff; B 260, p. 155. 
B 173, p. 619; see also above, Vol. II, p. 203. 
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Very closely related to this theory is the theory of. the Hungarian 
H. Szanté, who also attempted to explain parapsychological phenomena 
by the principle of “universal association”. Szdnté outlined this 
theory briefly in an article, ‘‘Universelle Assoziation als Erklirungs- 
prinzip in der Parapsychologie” in the Zeitschrift fiir Parapsychologie. 
His and other theories, then, are all psychological or psychistic—they 
are not radiation theories. I shall be returning to these themes of a 
general reflection in connection with a fairly radical superposition, 
in a later chapter.? 

At present, I should like simply to draw attention to the following. 
Although H. Driesch thought that the radiation theory was correct 
from the methodological point of view,? he nonetheless rejected it in 
this context.4 His own theory may also be called psychistic. Another 
aspect of this problem which is particularly striking is that Driesch, 
like so many others, is very inclined to consider paranormal functions 
by analogy with normal functions, regarding both as so to speak sharing 
a common basis.> Among the other scholars who are also so inclined 
are Fechner, Heymans and Carington. One and the same principle 
of connection or association of ideas is expressed both in ordinary 
association and in extra-individual associations or contact with the 
thoughts of others. The separate contents of consciousness, or psy- 
chones as Carington would call them, behave in a similar way. They 
obey the same or similar laws whether they are found in the individual’s 
central consciousness or outside it in his unconscious or subconscious 
mind or in his peripheral consciousness. They also obey these laws 
whether they are derived from this special unit of consciousness or 
from other units of consciousness elsewhere. 

Many different aspects of parapsychology can be brought together 
under this heading of a “common basis.” Some parapsychologists 
believe that ESP is a completely unknown quantity, a capacity that 
cannot really be called an “extra-sensory perception” at all. Others, 
however, are convinced that there is, in both cases, a perception, a 
reception of real contents coming from without. Viewed in this way, 
the existence of other, finer senses has obviously to be accepted, whether 
these senses are extensions of the qualities of the ordinary senses or 
not.® 


1 1928, p. 657 ff. 

2 See below, Section 126. 

3 B 209, p. 58; see also above, p. 63. 

4 B 209, p. 104; see also above, Vol. II p. 197. 
5 See above, p. 63. 

6 See above, Sections 98, 101 ff. 
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Objects can be moved in the normal way by means of innervation 
of the muscles, They can also be moved in an unusual way, for example, 
by what is known as psychokinesis or telekinesis. In both cases, it 
would seem ‘as though the same capacity, an active, motory power, 
which brings about these changes in the ordinary world is involved, 

Man’s ordinary memory is itself, for various reasons, a mysterious 
capacity.1 Retrocognition or retroscopy,* whether or not this is prac- 
tised ‘“psychometrically” by using an “inductor”,? is something that 
is clearly related to this although, of course, it goes much further. In 
the reverse direction of time, there is, of course, our normal calculation 
or expectation, for example, of an eclipse of the sun, in addition to 
precognition, a mysterious ability which enables some people to pre- 
dict at least fragments of future events. 

It is therefore not unreasonable to treat both normal and paranormal 
phenomena in more or less the same way and to accept a common basis 
for both of them. All these functions, including, for example, percep- 
tion, have a psychological aspect. Is it therefore possible to draw 
any conclusions from this and from what I have said above concerning 
the part played by the association of ideas, with regard to the conflict 
between the radiation theory and the psychological theories for 
precedence? 

It seems to me that various aspects of these psychological theories 
put forward to explain parapsychological phenomena are of conside- 
rable value. If telepathy does in fact occur—and this can, I think, 
be taken as proved—the theory of extra-individual association certainly 
throws a good deal of light on this phenomenon. Furthermore, it 
is not possible to escape from the need to accept as a reality a certain 
superposition. Does this, then, refute the radiation theory? 

I am not prepared to go as far as this. It is possible to confirm the 
existence of a certain subtle radiation in close connection with the 
ordinary body (see the first radiation theory, Section 122) and this is 
not invalidated by a psychological explanation of what does not come 
under the heading of the radiation theory. But the reality of another 
species of radiation does not, in my opinion, necessarily have to be 
excluded by the sphere within which psychological explanations, using 
associations and so on, can be profitably employed. I shall be re- 
turning to this question in a later chapter. 


__1 The ideas that related to an event in the past ate not stronger than any other 
ideas-their being recognised as memories must be based on something else. 

2 B 267, p. 72; B 293, p. 66; B 260, p. 267. 

3 See above, p. 73. 
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As far as the idea of superposition is concerned, I have already pointed 
out quite often that this does not mean that a radiation theory or hylic 
pluralism are necessarily the last word This is why I have included 
a discussion of the attempts to explain parapsychological phenomena 
within the framework of this whole work, although this does really 
go beyond its original intention.1 At the same time, however, the plan 
or intention of the work does include this discussion, since the formula 
which I used as my point of departure some years ago—‘“a hylic plura- 
lism within a noic monism.”? It is clear that the superposition that is 
indispensable to us in this context is bound to be connected with pre- 
cisely this theme of “noic monism.’’* 

Having considered in this chapter a number of psychological theories 
seeking to explain parapsychological phenomena, we have not neces- 
sarily exhausted this theme already. I do not propose to go into 
the question that a great deal of explaining away on the basis of illu- 
sion, imagination or trickery can also be termed psychological. I 
shall, however, be coming back, in later sections dealing with the 
theories of superposition, to the question of reducing both paranormal 
and normal functions to one common basis. 

Another important psychological theory put forward to explain 
parapsychological phenomena is one which secks to establish a con- 
nection between those phenomena and archetypes, that is, images 
living in the collective unconscious. In my view, the correctness of the 
theory of archetypal images is not in itself decisive with regard to the 
occurrence of parapsychological phenomena and the correctness of a 
given radiation theory. Generally speaking, what has the fact that 
the relationship between man and woman is archetypal to do with 
the length of a man’s or a woman’s life and with the length of time 
that the bond between them lasts? Members of Jung’s school have again 
and again pointed out that the theme of “white”, of white light and of 
white, gleaming apparitions refers to archetypes, either to the arche- 
type of illumination or to that of death.4 This clearly goes beyond 
the pure quaestio iuris as to whether certain persons have ever, at a 
given moment perceived a bright “supraterrestrial” light or not. It 
is not possible simply to disprove this question or to explain away the 
phenomena by introducing “archetypes” into the arena. 

This was certainly not the intention of G. G. Jung or his disciple 
Aniela Jaffé. It is true that her book on apparitions, signs and portents 


1 See above, Vol, II p. 1 and Preface to Vol. II. 
2 B 114, pp. 308, 310. 

3 See above, p. 6-7. 

4 B 217, p. 100-101 and index. 
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(Geistererscheinungen und Vorzeichen, B 217) is subtitled “A Psycho- 
logical Interpretation” (Eine psychologische Deutung), but this does 
not mean that her intention was to explain these phenomena completely 
by psychology. Jung, who, in his own books and especially his latest, 
has frequently indicated that he accepted the truth of occult pheno- 
mena,? wrote in the foreword to Miss Jaffé’s book (p. 10-11) that she 
was right to leave aside the question of truth. Anicla Jaffé herself 
acknowlodged in her book that “nothing definitive is said about the 
nature of spiritual apparitions” in the analogy ‘between archaic con- 
tents of the collective unconscious and those apparitions” (p. 126). 
The possibilities therefore remain quite open. 
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The theory that electro-magnetic waves emanating from the brains 
play a part in telepathy can, as I have previously indicated, be regarded 
as no longer tenable.? Similarly, if there are in fact radiations existing 
outside the narrower context of the human body, they clearly do not 
behave according to the general rule that the intensity of the radiation 
decreases in proportion to the square of the distance. Most modern 
authors therefore tend to reject a theory of radiation for these and other 
reasons. There are, however, some parapsychologists who are not 
completely convinced by the arguments against such a theory.5 We 
have now to go further into this question—whether another or second 
theory of radiation might not be applicable here. 

In other words, although the reality of the psychological pneuma 
is very dubious at this particular point of our argument, does anything, 
occur or exist at the level of this pneuma and, if so, is it possible to 
speak about it in terms of waves, rays, vibrations or radiations? We 
ought perhaps to abandon our use of the term “radiation” in this con- 
text, apart from the fact that we shall at a later stage have good reason 
to retain it.© Jt would in any case be wrong to spend too much time 
disputing terminology here, although it is not irrelevant to ask what 
other terms or rather concepts can be considered and have in fact been 
used by others in this context. 

In the first place, there is the concept of energy—psychical energy. 
No doubt as a good Russian Marxist, Vasiliev began by giving a fair 
See above, Vol. II p. 190. 

See above, p. 74. 
See above, p. 74-75. 
See above, Vol. II p. 140 ff. 


See above, p. 74. 
See below, Section 125 
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chance to the “electromagnetic theory of telepathy”, but later felt 
compelled to give this theory up and ultimately to refute it entirely. 
All the same, he continued to look for another form of energy as an 
explanation for telepathy. Clearly, he was not disposed in favour 
of a psychological explanation! ‘‘Vasiliev”,2 M. Ryzl wrote, ‘favours 
the idea that some form of energy (whether it is already known, or 
still unknown) must act as the carrier of information”. If ‘telepathy 
should be proved to be based on a new, hitherto unknown medium 
of transference’—and Vasiliev was, according to Ryzl, convinced 
that this was so—“its investigation will have an incomparably greater 
significance.””4 

In this search for another kind of energy, the concept of psychical 
energy is invariably encountered. The monistic materialists, who 
occupy what I have called the alpha standpoint, insist, of course, that 
the psyche is merely an epiphenomenon. If, however, this is not the 
case, then the psyche must have some energy at its disposal which is 
expressed not only inwardly in purely psychical activities, but also 
externally in connection with innervation. Clearly, it should be possible 
for us to come closer to the origin of telepathic effects by getting to 
know more about this psychical energy. Unfortunately, there has 
so far been too little research into the nature of psychical energy. 

The Russian N. J. von Grot (1852-1899) regarded it as a force con- 
sisting of more or less fine matter, thus showing that his thought was 
very much in the direction of hylic pluralism.’ His theory has certain 
advantages as an explanation of the effect of the psyche on the body. 
Heymans’ treatise on the application of the psychological concept 
of energy (“Uber die Anwendbarkeit des Energiebegriffes in der Psy- 
chologie’’) is, in my opinion, very remarkable. According to Heymans, 
psychical energy is very analogous to physical energy. Heymans even 
goes so far as to use concepts such as psychical ‘‘distance energy’? and 
“level energy” and to define a law of the conservation of psychical 
energy.” Because of his own psychical monism and his conviction 
that all physical energy is merely an appearance of psychical energy, 
Heymans is careful to warn us not to take this analogy too literally. 
He is therefore insistent that there can be no question of a strictly spatial 

1 See the relevant chapter in his Experiments in Mental Suggestion (Church 
Crookham, 1963), p. 14 ff. 

See above, p. sat 
B19, Xx XXVil, Pp. 53; B 265, XXX, p. 204; XXXI, p. 40. 
fei A eg Vol. II p. 186-187. 


Leipzig, 1921; also included in B 69, Il, p. 319 ff; see above, Vol. II p. 187. 
B 69, U, p. 357; see also above, Vol. w P. 187. 
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movement of ideas. Yet he himself admitted that “the analogy with 
spatial movements. suggests itself again and again” (ibid.) and I, who, 
as the reader will know, in no sense support psychical monism, would 
go so far as to claim that he has, whether he wanted to or not, formu- 
lated a hylic pluralistic theory here dealing with one aspect of the con- 
tents of our consciousness.? It will be remembered that Whately 
Carington stressed the need for his own doctrine of psychones to be 
worked out mathematically? and I believe that Heymans clearly made 
a beginning in this direction. 

Two comments have, however, to be made in this context. In the 
first place, I have already pointed out that Heymans was a supporter 
of a psychological theory in explanation of, for telepathy. Does this 
mean, the reader may wonder at this point that I want to bring this 
fact in just now, in a chapter dealing with the second radiation theory? 
The answer is quite simply yes. I am, however, bound to observe here 
that a psychological theory in which use is made of extra-individual 
associations and a superposition theory comes to some extent into 
play (this, of course, is, as such, outside the sphere of hylic pluralism‘) 
in no way needs to be in conflict with a radiation theory or with what 
may perhaps better be called a hylic pluralistic explanation of psychical 
and parapsychological phenomena. Each supplements the other. 

The second comment I have to make is this, Heymans insisted 
on the concept of psychical “distance energy”, as he called it,5 and we 
are attempting to see this in the context of the energy that is involved 
in telepathy, which is, as we have seen, not an electro-magnetic energy. 
Does this not mean that the difficulty of the decrease in the intensity 
of the radiation in proportion to the square of the distance arises once 
again? Heymans has said nothing about this law and his views are 
certainly so new that it may not apply even though it may be possible 
to speak of distance energy in connection with psychical energy. 

It does certainly look as though this concept of psychical energy 
may be significant, especially if we look for what Vasiliev called an 
“unknown medium” in the transference of thoughts. This can be 
illustrated by certain statements made by J, B. Rhine, which are parti- 
cularly relevant here. On the one hand, this well-known parapsycho- 
Jogist has always been inclined to explain parapsychological phenomena 
dualistically, regarding ESP or Psi as quite different from the processes 

B 69, I, p. 325. 


1 

2 See above, Vol. I Pp. 188; sce also B 114, pp, 301-303. 
H See his Telepathley P a“ see also above, p. 80. 
5 
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o aie see io above, Vol. II p. 187. 
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which come under the heading of physics. It is certainly possible to 
say that ESP strictly conceived as extra-sensory perception implies 
this dualism and presupposes other interpretations such as the posssible 
existence of several senses which are different from the ordinary senses, 
It is clear that Rhine’s tendency towards dualism in this respect is philo- 
sophically based.® 

On the other hand, Rhine is very cautious and, in his book Extra- 
sensory Perception (1935, B 247), defined ESP as “perception without 
the function of the recognised senses’ (p. xiv; my italics). This ob- 
viously opens the way to a less dualistic interpretation. What is more, 
Rhine is, as we have noted, very opposed to the wave or radiation 
theory, using, for instance, the argument that it would hardly be pos- 
sible for noticeable waves to emanate from a card in the middle of a 
pack during a card test and not to be intercepted by the waves coming 
from another card.4 It is because of reasons like this that Rhine sees 
“no hope” for the “radiation theory of ESP” (p. 121). In his book, 
however, he discussed a special kind of wave—‘‘extremely short waves” 
(p. 118). After rejecting this radiation theory with regard to ESP, 
he wrote: “And now we turn to the point of the need for a larger con- 
cept of physics, if physics is to follow the phenomena of the energetic 
world” (p. 122). What, then, was active in the tests at Durham? “*What 
is the connecting energetic link between these cards and the ESP subject’s 
energetic responses?” Rhine asked. “At this point we are, then, it 
seems, faced with the need of another order or energy, not radiant” 
(ibid., p. 122). 

It would therefore appear that, if the term and the concept of ordinary 
physical waves or radiations is dropped—and, after all, what is in a 
word?—we arrive at something else, something that is, in itself, not so 
dualistic or so radically different from our ordinary world—because 
the factor and the concept of energy is surely encountered constantly 
in that world. This is why C. B. Nash was able to write, in his article 
in the Journal of Parapsychology about “Physical and Metaphysical 
Parapsychology”, that “Rhine... favours a relative dualism (which 
is also a relative monism) in which psi energy and physical energy are 
interconvertible and have a common basis of interaction.”*® In other 
words, according to Nash, Rhine’s is a relative, not an absolute dualism. 


1 See above, Vol. II p. 162. 

2 B 219, XVIII, p. 44; XXI, p. 70. 

3 B 247, p. 118. 

4 B 247, p. 121, 

5 B 219, XXVIT, Dec. 1963, p. 285; cf. Rhine’s “Parapsychology and Physics”, 
B 219, XV; p. 88 ff. 
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This clearly opens the door to many ideas, some of which are expressed 
in a letter which he wrote to me on 29 August 1963, 

T had raised a number of objections to the term IPA or “incorporeal 
personal agency” that had been introduced at Durham some time before 
to provide a suitable point of departure for investigation into a pos- 
sible continued existence after death. After all, “incorporeal”, like 
“extra-sensory”, anticipated to some extent the fact that the “personal 
agency” might be of fine matter or that it might make use of a vehicle 
or body consisting of fine matter (and ochéma) and make itself known 
by means of this. 

In his reply, Dr Rhine said: “I see the logic of your criticism of the 
word ‘incorporeal’, I think non-physical is more descriptive of what 
I mean. Also, I do not think we can be very confident about the dis- 
tinction between the physical and the non-physical. I am inclined 
to think there is a general energetics to which they both belong.” This 
commentary on his concept shows us that we need not regard Rhine’s 
dualism as altogether too tragic.2. Rhine went on, in the same letter, 
to say: “I think, if you recognise the generic concept of energetics it 
will serve the purpose of your concept of “subtle materiality.” 

In this way, it can be scen that the different points of view are not 
so widely divergent as they might at first seem to be. Psychical energy 
and fine materiality are not the same and it makes a difference whether 
we are talking simply and solely about psychical energy as such or 
whether we are using the concept in order to throw light on parapsycho- 
logical phenomena. In any case, unless we take the standpoint of 
psychical monism and regard all physical energy as an appearance of 
psychical energy, we have two species of energy, between which there 
is a certain subtle (subtle ?!) distinction. It is also possible to say 
that the concept of psychical energy always has a tendency towards 
hylic pluralism.? This takes place all the more readily if we are in- 
clined to regard the psychical event as something that takes place in 
itself, objectivised in the sense outlined in Section 109 above, as pro- 
cesses in what W. Haas called a ‘‘world of psychical things”. Heymans 
and Whately Carington both made a step in this direction, Heymans 
in reflecting about the quantity of psychical energy in the separate 
contents of the consciousness competing for preference in the central 
consciousness‘ and Carington in formulating his concept of “psychones,” 

1 B 219, XXIV, p. 279. 

2 JG. Pratt, however, seems to go even further in this direction, writing at times 
of a “basic duality’; see B 219, XXV, p. 26. 


See above, Vol, II p, 187. 
4 In the work to which I have already referred several times, B 69, II, p, 358. 
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There are, however, other paths along which the concept of fine 
materiality (I shall have more to say about this presently) can be app- 
roached, apart from the path leading from the term ‘“‘psychical energy” 
C. J Ducasse (b. 1881), professor emeritus in philosophy at Brown 
University, Providence R.I., has’ always emphasised the “‘substantiality of 
minds”and, in chapter 17 of his Nature, Mind and Death (1951), he wrote 
about “mind as a substance” (p. 401) and even about the “location of 
minds in psychical ‘time’ and ‘space’” (p. 411). On 5 March 1955, after 
having read the English synopsis of the Dutch Volume I of Ochéma, 
he wrote to me, pointing out that he had offered, in his book Nature, 
Mind and Death, ‘‘an analysis of the notion of ‘matter’ which does 
not tacitly equate matter with physical matter as is commonly done, 
but leaves room for several possible varieties or grades of matter.” 
He continued: “Your term ‘hylic pluralism’ seems to me...felicitous”, 
stressing that “in that book, however, I use the word ‘substance’ rather 
than ‘matter’ in the chapter mentioned.” It would seem, then, that 
more than one person is intent on reaching the same goal, though dif- 
ferent approaches are followed. 

We must now consider my concept of finer matter or fine materia- 
lity. It is clear that a distinction has to be made here. On the one 
hand, we have to distinguish the concept of fine materiality and to 
define it more precisely and illustrate it by examples taken from others, 
who do not speak of “energy” or “‘substance’’, but of finer matter or 
subtler bodies. On the other hand, there is a need, especially in this 
part of my work (§ 113 ff), to cite cases which will clearly reveal the 
factual occurrence or the existence in man’s experience of effects of 
fine matter. 

I have, of course, already dealt at some length with examples of the 
kind mentioned in the previous paragraph in the phenomenological 
section of this work (§ 90 ff; see Volume III of the English edition) 
and there is no need to add to what I have said here. My definition, 
however, has a historical point of departure. G. Verbeke has said that 
the basic principle of Stoic materialism is possibly quidquid facit, corpus 
est—that the soul, as the principle of activity, is also material and 
perhaps of fine matter.1 There is good reason for noting here that 
there is no question here of monistic materialism, in which the psyche 
is no more than an epiphenomenon. On the contrary, the Stoic view is 
hylic pluralistic and the materialism of this school is all the more under- 
standable because the Stoics were conscious of two species of matter— 


1 B 174, p. 148; see also above, Vol. II p. 8. 
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ordinary matter and fine matter. The Stoic school, then, was con- 
vinced of the beta standpoint or dualistic materialism, according to 
which everything is matter. 

There is, however, another form of hylic pluralism, that of the gamma 
standpoint, according to which the entire plurality of creation is of 
matter: or of fine matter, but God is immaterial. The important as- 
pect of all this in the present context, however, is that the material or 
corporeal, including a fine materiality or pneuma is defined as that which 
does things, acts, works and is effective. What is real is what works 
and wherever there are effects there is materiality, perhaps fine 
materiality. 

This is, of course, of central importance to my argument and I am 
not alone in thinking along these lines. Fechner, for instance, was 
convinced that a “further body” existed and was among other things, 
used by man after death, Another name that he gave to this further 
body was “‘action-body”.* This is, as it were, created by and consists 
of what emanates from man‘ This is, of course, reminiscent of what 
both Heymans and Carington believed, namely that man’s continued 
existence after death was longer if the unit of consciousness concerned 
was more powerful.® 

Various other statements made during the period of romanticism 
can be compared with Fechner’s idea of an “‘action-body”, L. Oken, 
for instance, believed that “‘as appearance, everything is material”. 
Matter, according to Oken, consisted of appearance. As a romantic, 
he was undoubtedly not thinking simply and solely or ordinary matter. 
What is more, we do not need, for example, to look for a theory such 
as that of psychical monism underlying Oken’s thought, or that of 
any other thinker in the romantic period. Novalis, for instance, de- 
clared in his Fragmente, “Everything that comes to us by means of the 
organs is matter”? and we may be sure that he did not have exclusively 
the ordinary senses in mind when he said this. I. H. Fichte went a 


1 See above, Vol. II p. 6, and index. 

2 Tertullian’ regarded God also as a corpus (see above, Vol. II p. 79) and 
Augustine observed later that Tertullian came to this view because he was afraid in 
case there was otherwise nothing (see above, Vol. II p. 80). If activity and materiality 
are so Closely identified, there is a danger of the dilemma that either God is active 
and material or he is immaterial and does nothing. The only satisfactory way of 
escaping from this dilemma, I think, is by the paradox-the fundamental paradox!- 
of 480), unmoved mover (see Aristotle and the paradox of the causa sui; see B 114, 
Pp. 7 
See above, Vol. II p. 171. 

B 36, p. 668, 

See above, p. 79, 

See above, Vol. II p. 7, note 4; Vol. II p. 103. 
7 See above, Vol. II p. 8. 
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step further, maintaining that “to attribute real effects to the soul is to 
equip it with a spatial existence.”» 

Quite apart. from these quotations, however, it seems to me to be 
important to formulate a concept of finer, more subtle materiality 
which is expressed above all in activity and in exercising an influence, 
This influence may be on perception, possibly playing a part in the 
ultimate phase of ordinary perception and therefore in unusual percep- 
tion, in which case it would take place by means of other or extended 
senses. On the other hand, it may be exercises in 2 motory fashion, 
by moving physical objects both at the initial stages or ordinary inner- 
vation through the brains and in an unusual way in psychokinesis 
of the kind studied by parapsychologists. 

This view has several consequences. In the first place, it may pro- 
vide a plausible theory explaining the ordinary interaction between 
man’s consciousness and the outside world through his brains. In 
the second place, it may throw some light on our ideas about a meta- 
organism, the possible material aspect of the soul after death (psycho- 
hylism) which is, of course, something that has occurred frequently 
in the history of thought. Moreover, if what is meant, when it is said 
that astral bodies—or whether other name has been given to them—are 
material, is that they, are centres of subtle effects, then the idea of mate- 
tiality or corporeality in this context is bound to be less surprising. 

In the third place, it is also possible that the agent that the parapsy- 
chologists are looking for is to be found precisely in this fine materiality. 
As we have already seen, both Vasiliev and Rhine were looking for a 
different species of energy from the ordinary kind. It cannot be de- 
nied that many aspects of this species of energy may still not be known 
to us and that a great deal of research work may still have to be done 
before we are really clear in our minds about it. All the same, the 
principle is important, namely that something is active and effective 
in the transference of thoughts. 

Telepathic phenomena have certainly been shown to be genuine 
as a transference of motory impulses in the experiments carried out by 
Heymans and Brugmans at Groningen University. Alternatively, 
their authenticity has been demonstrated in the form of numerous 
cases of crisis telepathy, especially when an individual has made his 
being in a situation of distress known to a close relative or when this 
situation has simply become known to the relative. What cannot be 


1 Sce above, Vol. II p. 170, Vol. III p. 192; see also Sections 109 and 110. 
2 See below, Section 130. : 
3. See above, p. 33. 
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disputed is that an activity or an effect-has been shown to exist at least 
to the degree that the authenticity of the phenomena has been estab- 
lished. However vague this effect may be and however distorted or 
partly distorted its content may be—usually because of the plasticity 
of the inner images'—or even mixed or confused,? something is cer- 
tainly transferred. It is not very important if we call this the conse- 
quence of a radiation effect—in this case, however, of a very different 
kind of wave from the ordinary physical one or the one suggested by 
the first radiation theory!°—or the effect of a process involving fine 
materiality. On the other hand, however there are very few real objections 
to spzaking in this case of fine materiality and of effects of fine matter 
and indeed, as a whole, of ‘“hylic pluralism”. After all, ordinary matter 
is nowadays no longer regarded as it was in the past, when it was thought 
to be very solid and even indivisible. Even ordinary matter is as it 
were “‘subtilised”,* to some extent volatilised. Viewed in the sense in 
which they are regarded in this work, then, it is perhaps best to think 
of them under the same heading, that is, both ordinary and fine matter. 
The connection that was made between ordinary matter and energy 
(Einstein’s formula E—mc') at the beginning of this century also points 
in this direction. In one sense, then, matter in our ordinary environment 
is everything that works or has an effect. 

These are, of course, general theoretical considerations and, not.only 
in this chapter, but also in this whole part of Ochema, we are princi- 
pally concerned with proofs of the truth of hylic pluralism, which is 
something to which we must adhere, however modest the results may 
appear to be. If we do this, we shall at least leara in which direction 
we should look. On the other hand, however, it is quite in order to make 
use of existing results and then we have the task of interpreting those 
results. There are various fields in which parapsychologists have in 
fact registered a number of results, but the extent to which these are 
accepted is related to the different attitudes, some very cautious and 
others. rather sceptical, that I discussed in Chapter 119 above. The 
completely sceptical attitude that I called attitude A can, in this 
instance, no longer be maintained, at least in my opinion. The existence 
of telepathy is a finding of parapsychological research to which no 
objections or practically none can now be made. It is therefore almost 


See above, Vol. ITI p, 101-102. 

See for example, B 255, p. 40. 

See above, p. 84, 

See van Peursen, above, Vol. III p. 34-35, 
See above, p. 33, 
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always fully accepted by those holding attitude Bor any of the subse- 
quent attitudes. As we have seen, well-known specialists in this field 
such as Rhine and Vasiliev have looked, in explanation of this pheno- 
menon, for a form of energy which is different from ordinary energy, 
but nonetheless closely related to it. Further more, fine materiality 
has also been defined as subtle effects. In view of this, it is possible to 
Say that the mere occurrence of telepathy as a phenomenon can be 
Tegarded as a confirmation of hylic pluralism, although, of course, the 
special qualities of this form of energy have to be established more 
precisely. 

We may, however, go even further and consider what preoccupied 
Hornell Hart especially, the question of meaningful and verifiable 
apparitions, including the kind of telepathy that is usually known as 
crisis telepathy. In cases of this type, someone who is in need of 
difficulties communicates this need to a relative. This communication 
later on proves to have been true—it is confirmed. There are, however, 
other forms of this phenomenon which are less fragmentary than most 
instances of crisis telepathy and Hart has paid special attentionto these 
too. A very well known example is the case in which A saw an appari- 
tion of his friend, Dr. B, in his room and commented: ‘What are you 

‘doing here? I thought you were in Florida”. The doctor was in fact 
in a boat in Florida, a thousand miles away and had felt strange during 
the night—a feeling that he had been walking through the air and had 
suddenly found himself standing near his friend in the friend’s room. 
This experience was confirmed by letters which crossed.1 Another and 
similar case is the well-known Wilmot case, which I have already dis- 
cussed in some detail.? This, of course, is the case in which Mr. Wilmot’s 
companion in the cabin noticed the hesitation of the apparition when 
it was apparent that Mr. Wilmot was not alone in the cabin. What 
is particularly interesting for us, however, is that Hart is inclined to 
speak in cases of this kind of an “apparitional body” or a “projected 
body”. He was not acquainted with my theory of hylic pluralism 
Or with its important sub-heading, the existence of subtle bodies. Nonc- 
theless, he reasoned thus—if something works and is effective. and 
assumes the form or shape of a human body in an apparition, then we 
are bound to speak of a different or new form of body. At least they 
seem to have a certain constancy. 


1 B 264, II, p. 81; B 214, p. 200; see also above, Vol. I p. 150, Vol. Il, p. 200. 


2 , Vol. II, p. 200, Vol. 10, p. 77. 
3 Report Conference Titrecht, 1953, I, p. 1.; see above, Vol. II, p. 200; B 214, 
Pp. 158-159; 200-201. 
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-Other authors have also thrown a good deal of light on the existence 
of a second body. H. H. Price, for example, called “a man’s psychic 
atmosphere”. explicitly “a kind of secondary body”! and C. D. Broad 
suggested the possibility of ‘a kind of invisible and intangible but 
extended and dynamical ‘body’ ”’.” 

All this clearly has to be considered under the heading of excursion? 
Just as primitive people as a rule distinguish the “external soul” which 
travels freely around from the “body-soul”, so too is it a common 
experience to hear about this possibility even nowadays. Two sources 
have, however, to be distinguished in this. The first is the strictly 
parapsychological source. In recent years, there have been frequent 
reports of investigations—somnabulism was clearly a forerunner of 
these—in which tasks have been allocated to persons under hypnosis 
and subjected to tests such as receiving a situation in a room elsewhere.$ 
These investigations are said to have yielded remarkable results® and 

. people trained in this kind of test have shown that they might also 
be suitable for quantitative experiments. It is doubtful whether this 
procedure is entirely without harmful effects as far as the people tested 
are concerned, but there is certainly every reason for paying careful, 
attention to the results. Cases of this kind have, it should be noted 
been called “travelling clairvoyance”.? What is in fact travelling in 
these instances is clearly a projected subtle body in the sense referred 
to above. 

In this context, we must also consider ‘arrival cases”. Such cases 
have been reported in which a person has succeeded in making him- 
self known to someone else an apparition. Broad mentioned two 
which he regarded as reliable.* There are also many tales current 
in the Scandinavian countries about a visitor making himself known 
before his arrival, which, thus foreseen, can be prepared for. According 
to the late Prof. A. G. van Hamel (1886-1945), there are countless 
examples or arrival cases recorded in Iceland.® Here too, we have an 
instance of repeated confirmation of a premonition. 

A number of factors of a rather different kind are connected with 
this and should be considered here. I have already mentioned that 


B 264, V, 3, p. 125; see above, Vol. II, p. 202. 

B 196, p. 307; B 195, pp. 168, 172; see abeve, Vol. II, p. 201. 
See above, Section 100. 

J. Bjérkhem, Die verborgene Kraft, p. 184 ff; B 267, p. 55. 
M. Ryzl, XXVI, p. 153 ff; see also above, Vol. III, p. 78. 

B 265, XXXII, 5, p. 161. > 

B 266, p. 119 ff. 

B 195, p. 247; see above, Vol. IIT, p. 102. 

“Supranormale verschijnselen op Ijsland,”” B 265, VI, p. 187. 
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1 believe that it would be wrong to neglect entircly testimonies con- 
cerning private occult experiences, especially when the same or a similar 
pattern Occurs in experiences of this kind undergone by different pcople.t 
This is, furthermore, something that can be applied to the subject that 
we are dealing with here. Quite apart from the verifications which 
| have mentioned above and which are in themselves very important— 
verifications of what has been reported and observed in connection 
with a “projected body’, this phenomenon of “travelling clairvoyance” 
or excursion occurs quite frequently. 

In the first place, there is the “dream-body”, which certain persons 
claim to have used in special “lucid dreams”, thus experiencing sleep 
as an excursion.* In addition, there are quite detailed accounts of 
excursions, usually appearing under the title of ‘‘projections of the 
astral body”.? (R. Crookall made an analysis of several of these ac- 
counts, taken from various sources.‘) What is particularly interesting 
is that they all make use of the theme of a subtle body, generally, as 
I have said, calling it an astral body. This is not unusual in this con- 
text and, insofar as such testimonies are accepted to some degree and 
with great caution as valid, it is possible to detect in them at least an 
indirect empirical confirmation of hylic pluralism and especially of the 
existence of meta-organisms or ochemata. 

In this light, then, there is some evidence for the second radiation 
theory, whether we avoid this term and refer to “fine materiality” or 
not. It is, of course, possible to use Ducasse’s term “substance”, 
but this suggests something that is too heavy. In any case, hylic plura- 
lism and a fundamental theory in explanation of parapsychology are 
clearly closely linked here. What I have been discussing in this chapter 
is obviously at the level of what I called, in an earlier chapter of this 
work, the psychological pneuma—a factor which, unlike the physio- 
logical pneuma, is explicitly remote from the ordinary body.® This 
is, of course, of one of the major questions with which the present work 
as a whole is concerned.® 

I should like to conclude this chapter with the follow observation. 
It goes without saying that the ideas that occur at this level are very 
fleeting, changeable and even illusory. This is above all so from the 
subjective point of view—we have only, in this context, to think of 

1 See above, Vol. in, p. 79; Vol. IV, p. 48. 

2 See above, Vol. I, p. 199; Vol. IU, p. 76, 107 B 195, p. 

3. See for oie B 229; B 202; sce also above, Vol. at a 102; see also 
O, Fox, Astral Projection, 1964, 

4 B 201, 202 


5 See above, Section 99. 
6 See Part I, pp. 26, 28; sce also above, Vol. I, p. 65. 
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the ordinary images that we all know from our dreams and of the 
hallucinations of the mentally disturbed. Man’s imagination or fan- 
tasy and his ability to imagine and to project all kinds of images—this 
is something that is very rich and fertile. No one would think of de- 
nying this. 

The important aspect of this in our particular context, however, 
is that a number of images occur in this succession of images which 
are of a different nature. Parapsychologists use’a rather unfortunate 
term for these different images—‘true hallucinations” or hallucinations 
véridiques_ It is unfortunate, I think, because the very word “‘hallu- 
cination” brings something that is not true to mind. What is important 
however, is that, among all these images, some occur which contain 
truth in an unexpected manner, for example, truth concerning an exist- 
ing situation, perhaps of crisis, elsewhere and approximately at the 
same time. Certain apparitions which convey some communication 
or visions which reflect a situation elsewhere also have the same charac- 
ter. All the people concerned in these phenomena, whether they are 
psychognosts or simply ordinary individuals who only have experiences 
of this kind very rarely, have to struggle in order to distinguish between 
objective fragments and subjectives embellishments. There is often 
a great deal of confusion between the objective and the subjective ele- 
ments and one frequently hears of invention, fantasy and symbolism 
in the formation of paragnostic images.? Closely related to this is the 
problem of the status of apparitions.’ Is, for example, the appearance 
of a ghost objective or not? The criterion that is usually applied here’ 
is whether the ghost has been perceived—visibly or audibly—by several 
people independently of each other.* 

Certainly, ghostly apparitions sometimes occur in the direction from 
within to without, in a motory fashion,’ to such an extent that physical 
changes are brought about, such as rapping noises. In such cases, 
there is a large borderline territory, in which an apparition’ for example, 
may be observed by one person, whereas nothing at all is observed by 
another person present at the same time. There is a good deal of evi- 
dence in the history of religion and in the study of comparative religion 
that it has frequently been assumed, even by those who reject the idea 
of a finer body,® that angels, for instance, are able to take on, at least 


1 B 265, Il, p. 197; see also above, Vol. III, p. 102. 
2 B 255, p. 40. 

3 See above, Vol. III, p. 103. 

4 Sce above, Vol. II, p. 136. 

5 Sce above, Vol. III, p. 135. 

6 Thomas Aquinas, for example, see above, Vol. III p. 24-25. 
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for a period, a physical body and thus experience a kind of materialisa- 
tion. Generally, however religious apparitions are subjective in that 
they are usually only perceived by certain people, who thus become 
“clairvoyant”. 

I am inclined to conclude that there is at least some objective element 
in what happens here, because those who have these apparitions have 
such a powerful experience of a Presence. What is particularly striking 
in such cases, however, is that, whenever the claim is made that something 
has been perceived, this is nearly always very closely connected with 
the general environment and the way of thinking of the person con- 
cerned.t However strongly a person is able to express what he claims 
to experience in images, this does not mean that there is no underlying 
numinous reality. The shape or form of the soul after death is also 
related to this. This has been conceived in many different ways—at 
one extreme asa chariot ora horse, at the other as a human form, very 
much reduced in size, the so-called cidolon. It has even been represented 
as a pure sphere? This only goes to illustrate the extreme diversity 
of the images and this in turn points to the extreme plasticity of the 
matter concerned, assuming that hylic pluralism is correct.* 


125 RADIATION THEORY III 


Earlier in this work, I distinguished three species of pneuma—the 
physiological, the psychological and the sublime pneumata. Each of 
these is active at three different levels. The level of the physiological 
pneuma has been shown to correspond with the first radiation theory. 
The forces that are active at the level of the psychological pneuma (in- 
dependent of the ordinary body!) can be given different names—psychical 
energy, substance of the psyche or simply fine materiality.‘ (The last 
is perhaps the best). It is also possible to speak here of a second 
category of waves, vibrations etc. The question that now arises is: 
is there perhaps a third form radiation or a third radiation theory which 
corresponds with the third pneuma, the sublime pneuma? 

In this connection, several problems have first of all to be considered. 
The division into three categories is, of course, rather arbitrary. In 
the history of thought, other phenomenological divisions have been 
suggested, for example, into seven or five categories. This depends 


See above, Vol. III, p. 108. 

See above, Vol. III, p. 109 ff. 

See above, Vol. III, p. 68. 

See above, B; 89. 

See above, Part I, p. 7, 29, 177; Vol. III, p. 145. 
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to a great extent on where the emphasis is placed. If what is stressed 
is the contrast between the connection of the spirit with the ordinary 
body, as is done in the case of the physiological pneuma, and its inde- 
pendence from the body, in other words, the “free soul”, then all the 
rest is, as a whole, opposed to the physiological pneuma or the first 
radiation theory, consisting of effects of material energy and, what is 
more, of energy of fine matter, the details of which have still to be 
made clear. As I have already pointed out several times in this work, 
the sublime pneuma can, in this case, be regarded simply as a part of the 
psychological pneuma. But the psychological pneuma is clearly neutral 
—if beings of fine matter occur alongside man, the less desirable of 
those beings, which are usually known as demons, have also to be 
included in the category “psychological pneuma”. In addition to this, 
however, there is also evidently another species of pneuma and of fine 
materiality, clearly of a sublime nature and consisting of an even finer 
and more rarefied matter, a species on its own.? 

We are therefore bound to ask whether a radiation of its own kind 
corresponds to this particular kind of pneuma. It scemed a little far- 
fetched to speak specially of a radiation in the case of the psychological 
pneuma (the radiation theory II). Are there perhaps not similar difi- 
culties in connection with this kind of radiation and with a radiation 
theory III? If we think for a moment about this question, however, 
the very opposite seems to be the case. Part of what has to be included 
from the phenomenological point of view, within the category of hylic 
pluralism consists of themes such as a unusual, “supraterrestrial” or 
“transcendental” light,® a corpus gloriosum or glorified body* together 
with its dotes or bridal gifts,® which is contrasted with the “soul-body”, 
the “garment of glory” that the soul has to put on® with “raiment white 
as snow’”.? There is also constant reference in the metaphysic sof light 
to a “‘light-body”.® This exalted body is again and again referred to as 
a “radiant body”, to augoeides ochéma, G. R. S. Mead calling it espe- 
cially “the radiant body”. There is also Heraclitus’ reference to the 
soul as auge xéré, a “dry light”, which marks a beginning and later 
See above, Part I, p. 33, note 1; see also above, Vol. III p. 145. 

See above, Vol. III, p. 144. 

See above, Section 104 and index. 

Sec above, Vol. II, p. 70, Vol. III, p. 140 ff. 

Sce above, Vol. II, p. 70-71 and index. 

See above, Part I, p. 265, Vol. III, p. 148. 

Matt. 28,3. 

See above, Part I, p. 30 and passim. x 

See above, Vol. Il, p. 11, 52, Vol. II, p. 148 and index. 
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the radiant body of the neo-Platonists and, of course, in the gospels, 
the “transfiguration” of the resurrection body—Jesus’ body! or those 
of his followers.?- when words which occur in a specific context and in 
specific themes are used explicitly in the sense ofia gleam of light (auge, 
kabhédh,® gloria), of a radiant body or of a special form of light, a 
higher form of light comparable to relationship between celestial music 
and overtones, when ordinary light itself is so radiant, there is clearly 
every reason to speak of a third species and a third level of radiation 
and of a third radiation theory, thus giving renewed prominence to the 
concept of radiation. 

My phenomenological conclusions about this can be read, for 
example, in Sections 104 (“Phos”) and 106 (“The Sublime Pneuma’’). 
In this part of Ochéma, however, I am mainly concerned with the ques- 
tion of the truth, the authenticity and the factual nature of these pheno- 
mena.® Is it possible now to provide an answer to the quaestio iuris, 
viewed in this way, with regard to the sublime pnuema and a third theory 
of radiation and, if so, what will that answer be? 

The best method to follow is always the experimental method. I 
can only think of one to which no great objections could be raised. 
I have already suggested that, however subtle and exalted the sublime 
pneuma may be in itself, that pnreuma always has a tendency to descend.* 
There is good reason to place the effect of the sacraments, and espe- 
cially that of holy communion, under the heading “sublime pneuma.”’? 
Partaking of holy communion has long been experienced by many 
Christians, especially those with a disposition towards mysticism, as 
a kind of spiritual food. This would, however, be difficult to measure. 

I would like to suggest the following as conceivable. I have already 
spoken about the “magnetism of places”, that is, that certain places 
are said to be, as it were, impregnated with certain feelings and moods, 
which can be thought of hylic pluralistically.2 This would seem to 
occur especially in a religious context—a very special and exalted mood 
or atmosphere is present in certain churches, something that is quite 
distinct from all memories and suggestions. This phenomenon seems 
to prevail in particular in old Catholic churches, where the sacrifice 


See above, Vol. II, p. 70, Vol. III, p. 150. 
See above, Vol. mt, p. 18, 153 ff. 

See above, ‘Vol. II, p. 62, Val III, p. 149. 
See above, Vol. Ill, Pp. 117-118. 

See above, p. 18-19. 

See above, Vol. III, p. 145, 161. 
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of the Mass has been offered for a very long time. Certainly there 
are many people who are aware of this experience.t According to 
Ernst Benz, the experience of this “religious and spiritual atmosphere” 
is quite common, especially for anyone “with a sense” of that 
atmosphere.? 

An interesting experiment could be carried out in connection with 
this phenomenon of “magnetism of places”, A sensitive person could 
be taken into different churches, outwardly resembling each other, 
but one a “high church”, in which the sacrament was, for instance, 
reserved, and the other a “low church”. The person submitted to the 
test might have to be blindfolded so that he would not be able to re- 
cognise the church or the arrangement of the altar and it ‘might also 
be advisable to burn incense in the low church so that the person would 
not be able to tell which church he was in simply by the smell of incense. 
He could then be asked in which of the two—or more—churches the 
Host was regularly reserved. There are, of course, all kinds of ob- 
jections that could be raised in connection with this type of experiment, 
including that of a lack of reverence, but in principle it ought to be 
possible in this way to establish the possible presence of sublime pneuma® 

For the rest, I am afraid that refuge has to be sought in witnesses 
or testimonies. As I have said before, these cannot and should not be 
entirely rejected as a source of knowledge.* Moreover, there are really 
quite a few of them. Those who have borne testimony to an expeience 
of having been strengthened by holy communion are in no way few 
in number, as indeed are the mystics who have experienced this intensely, 
with the objectivisation that I have discussed in Section 109 above, 
In a previous section on Phos (§ 104), I have also argued that this un- 
usual light does not necessarily have to be regarded as simply a meta- 
phor'—on the contrary, I believe that many people have probably 
had a real experience of it. Many of those who have investigated 
this phenomenon and have not approached it with initial prejudices 
have become convinced that the experience of many people that this 
unusual light is real is a genuine one.® 


1 See above, Vol. III, p. 172. 

2 B 191, p. 275; see also above, Vol. III, p. 172, note 3, 

3 Rosalind Heywood, who is in no way especially favourably disposed towards 
the churches, but is “‘psychically” very sensitive, has experimented in this sense on 
a small scale; see her The Infinite Hive, p. 177. She noted “tan inner force, strea- 
ming from the altar” where the host was reserved. 

4 See above, p. 24 Vol. III, p. 79 and index. 

5 Nor as an “archetype”; see above, p. 83. 

6 See above, Vol. LI, p. 122, 124 see also attitude A, above, p. 43 ff. 
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What is more, I cannot believe that the theme of the halo or aureole 
around the heads of important religious figures! is no more than an 
image made in line and colour—a light ora glitter of gold-in iconography. 
However mechanically it may be applied now, this theme must origi- 
nally go back to clairvoyant perceptions of sensitive people of the aura 
or inner light-body of these important religious persons.? This is all 
the more probable because contemporaries of mine have even gone so 
far as to report that they have perceived the aura of certain persons.* 

One general comment has to be made in this context. There are 
many incidents reported in the gospels which may be regarded in the 
light of the sublime pneuma. Typical examples are the pouring out 
of the Holy Spirit on the disciples, commemorated later in the feast 
of Pentecost,* the transfiguration of Jesus on Mount Tabor® and the 
vision of St Paul on the road to Damascus.* All these accounts have, 
of course, been interpreted dogmatically, but I feel that it is important 
to utter a warning against this kind of interpretation. I am very much 
inclined to think that a religious experience lies at the bottom of these 
accounts and, in these particular cases, an experience of the sublime 
pneuma.” In other words, an experience of light underlies the story 
of the transfiguration of Jesus on Mount Tabor and the Hesychasts 
of Mount Athos have claimed that there is a connection between their 
experiences of light and the light originally seen on Mount Tabor.« 
Many religious figures have spoken of cases in which the Holy Spirit 
has been poured out. But to what extent is what they have deduced 
from various sources as convincing as the simple fact of their own 
exalted experience?? There can be no doubt that Paul had an extremely 
impressive vision on the road to Damascus—he was. in fact, completely 
transformed by it!’—but is his interpretation of the fine body that he 
perceived correct? It may be, in that a body of this kind is possibly 
reserved for al] men, but not the detailed doctrine of the resurrection 
which he, and others, attached to this. 

It cannot be denied that, as every judge knows, there are all kinds 
of snags attached to testimonies.“ All the same, I simply cannot 


1 See above, Vol. II, 11, 236, Vol. III, p. 132 and index. 

2 The usual form of the monstrance in which the Blessed Sacrament is exposed 
probably reflects the radiant character of the host in its effect on the inner eye. 
See above, Vol. II, p. 192 (B 268, p. & 235. 

Acts 2.2; see also above, Vol. Il, p 

Matt. ; see also above, Vol. ii, ns “70. 

Acts 9, 8; see above, Vol. Il, p. 129. 

See, for example, CG. Jung's experience, above, ven II, p. 190-191. 
See above, Vol. II, p. 70, | 103, Vol. II, p. 131 

See the term ‘“‘experience™. 

Acts 9.9. 11 Sce above, p. 24. 
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accept that there is nothing at all behind these testimonies. To this 
extent, then, the sublime pneuma or the third category of radiation is 


confirmed. 
‘126 SUPERPOSITION AND REFLECTION I 


The reader may have the impression from what I have said so far, 
and especially in Section 124, that hylic pluralistic ideas or some form 
of radiation theory may be able to make some contribution to a funda- 
mental theory in explanation of parapsychology. There is, however, 
one group of parapsychological phenomena which cannot, apparently, 
be explained by any radiation theory.! That is what is known as pre- 
cognition and includes premonitions which prove in a striking way to 
be true, predictions generally, the-+1 card in quantitative experiments 
and so on.2 My intention here is to provide as complete a theory 
as possible in explanation of parapsychology® and for this reason I 
feel compelled to consider the question of precognition very seriously, 
even though it is bound to take us outside the limits of a study of hylic 
pluralism as such‘. 

This will, however, demand a fairly wide digression, because we 
shall have to turn our attention to two themes in particular—that of the 
superposed consciousness and that of a reflection about the qualities or the 
content of things in relationship to each other. In this present chapter, 
I shall be discussing especially the occurrence of these themes in the 
writings of others. In fact, they occur so frequently, sometimes in 
connection with the problems of parapsychology and sometimes not, 
but in any case with so many shades of meaning and differences that 
I shall inevitably have to limit myself to relatively few examples. 

First of all, I am bound to stress that, in using the term “superposed 
consciousness”, I am referring to any other consciousness than man’s 
own. Unless one wishes to take up a position of pure solipsism, one 
is bound to concede that other persons exist, each with his own con- 
sciousness. It is therefore possible to say that we may more or less 
consciously conclude that others possess a consciousness and that 
they in fact exist on the basis of. our interpretation of expressive pheno- 
‘mena, of contact with others through the medium of language and 
so on. In that case, our own consciousness may be. completely closed. 


1 See above, p. 6. 
2 See above, p. 37. 
3 See above, p. 6. 
4 See above, p. 6. 
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(This was P. Kohnstamm’s opinion.) Our ordinary power of percep- 
tion is, however, an exception to this, in that it is not closed and it is 
on the basis of this datum that Heymans and others like him have, as 
we have seen, attacked this idea that the individual consciousness is 
quite closed. Certain contents of perception interrupt the course of 
our own consciousness and what Heymans called “freely arising ideas” 
occur, coming from sources which are unknown. For this reason, 
Heymans has suggested that the contents of the consciousness of others 
are, in certain favourable circumstances, able to reach our conscious- 
ness. In this way, one consciousness has contact with other conscious- 
nesses and there is, in addition to purely physical continuity, a psychical 
continuity. A certain superposed consciousness goes together with 
this physical continuity, but very many different names have been given 
to this consciousness, its scope has been variously defined and its charac- 
ter has been differently interpreted, 

In this context, Heymans has referred to a “world-consciousness”. 
but preferred not to say whether he believed that there might be other 
consciousnesses in between this world-mind and the individual mind—a 
mind of the earth, for instance, or a mind of solar system.? This has, of 
course, to be understood in the light of Heymans’s theory of the 
“universal soul”? I shall, however, be returning to objections to this 
view in the next chapter. 

I have already mentioned that there are certain similarities between 
Heymans’ ideas and those of Whately Carington.4 This also applies 
to the point at present under discussion—Carington was also aware 
of the need of an all-embracing universal consciousness and believed 
that above the individual minds consisting of psychones as he called 
them® there was a “spirit of man”.6 He was, however, not at all in 
favour of the necessity of accepting a “pure ego” or a “transcendental 
self”,” which was, in his opinion, absurd. 

Is there perhaps a connection between the world-consciousness as 
Heymans conceived it and the “cosmic consciousness’ of which R. M. 
Bucke wrote in his book of the same title in 1901, a book which attracted 
the attention of the philosopher William James?8 This question can 


B 237, p. 189, note 4. 

B 69, I, p. 350. 

B 68, p. 313. 

See above, p. 80 ff. 

See his book Telepathy, § 66. 
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be answered very easily. Like the “Buddhist consciousness” of the 
theosophists, Bucke’s cosmic consciousness is similar to ecstasy and 
really a species of individual consciousness which is tinged with elements 
from other levels like the “sublime pneuma”. In other words, it is 
above all seen in the light of the individual. 

Other scholars, however, have explicitly placed the individual in 
the background. Jung, for example, spoke of a “collective un- 
conscious”; the same applies to Tyrrell’s “mid-levels” at which all 
kinds of “joint efforts” take place.2? P. Ringger suggested the possi- 
bility of what he called a “‘diapsychicum” or transcendent or super- 
posed psychical relationship.* 

Tenhaeff has discussed the ideas of J. Marcinowski, who dealt, in 
connection with telepathy, with the subject:of the “extension of the 
personality around the Thou”. Tenhaeff himself preferred the term 
“oversoul” to “world-mind”, pointing to all kinds of ideas of this kind in 
connection with occult or parapsychological phenomena. Included among 
these are various theories concerning a world-soul, some of them pre- 
valent in antiquity. This world-soul was, the Stoics believed, a kind 
of pneuma and their doctrine of the “mutual sympathy of all things”, 
sumpatheia tén holén, which, literally translated, means a “suffering 
together” of all things, a constimulation of each other or a mutual 
resonance.6 This too would seem to be based in the superposed 
world-pneuma. 

H. Conrad-Martius also made use of a theory of “transphysical 
reality” in an attempt to explain clairvoyance and similar phenomena’. 
In his book on man in the beyond, Der jenseitige Mensch (1925, B 97), 
E. Mattiesen, as one would expect, provided many detailed and very 
thorough references to opinions concerning an “overlapping conscious- 
ness”® in connection with occult theories. The only fault that I can 
find with his survey is that it contains too much for any clear conclu- 
sions to be drawn. 

H. Driesch, who was not only a parapsychologist, but also a bio- 
logists and philosopher, wrote a very clear account of the need to. pre- 
suppose..a world-consciousness in connection with parapsychology 


See, for example, B 117, p, 278 ff. 

B 266, p. 12; B 214, p. 194, 

B 249, p. 95. 

Zeitschrift fiir Parapsychologie, 1926; see B 265, V. p. 262. 
B 260, p. 294, 

B 36, p. 662; B 176, III, p. 665, 

B 200, p. 289 ff; B 267, p. 254, ; 
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and, discussing the various non-physical theories put forward in ex- 
planation of parapsychological phenomena,! he suggested that a “soul 
zone” has to be assumed. (p. 112), which is ‘‘suprapersonal” (p. 122), 
If, however, knowledge is to be transferred, this has to be a suprapersonal, 
subject (p. 123) and ultimately a world-subject (ibid), In this context 
Driesch also discussed the possible explanation of parapsychological 
phenomena contained in E. von Hartmann’s idea of “being connected 
by telephone to the Absolute”, a theory that I have already mentioned 
in this work.* 

It is clear, then, that quite a number of views concerning a superposed 
consciousness have been suggested and, what is more, precisely in 
connection with attempted explanations of parapsychological pheno- 
mena. Some go a long way, others much less far’—this would seem 
to depend on whether the person proposing the opinion prefers to keep 
his fect on the ground —in which casc, he might have attitude B, for 
example (see above, p. 41)—or is ready to stretch his wings. 

In the same way, the idea of superposition is not without its oppo- 
nents. Gerda Walther, for instance, regarded “a kind of common 
consciousness or collective mind” as quite unnecessary, believing that 
there was “‘a direct internal perception of the other mind”. Nor did 
B. J. J. Visser, M. S. C. agree with the theories proposed by Tenhaeff 
and others concerning an “‘oversoul”, preferring the ‘‘(relatively) closed 
and limited character” of the individuality of the paragnost and regard- 
ing Tenhaeff’s ‘mutual relationship between our consciousnesses as 
totally unproved”. I myself have never been satisfied with the idea of 
an “extension of the personality around the Thou”, believing that it 
contains an unresolved inner conflict.’ I shall, however, be concerned 
in the following chapter with an attempt to assess these theories of 
superposition in all their variety. 

In the meantime, we must turn to another theme which is to some 
extent connected with the idea of superposition, that of an assumed 
refiection of things in each other, and, what is more, on a very extensive 
scale. As everyone knows from day-to-day experience, there is a form 
of reflection on a very limited scale and most people have at least heard 
of the “mirror” or reflection theory of truth. This is sometimes known 

1 In B 209. 

2 See above, p. 80, Vol. II, p. 204. 4 

3 In an article in a journal, I once read, for example, “‘we could, however, posit 
an all-embracing material soul at once divine and fundamentally human, provided 
we re-define ‘material’ as contemporary scicnce in any case compels us to do” (Wen- 
dell Thomas, ‘“‘Main Currents in Modern Thought”, XIX, 73, Jan. 1963, p. 67. 


4 rt No, 44, Parapsychological Conference, Utrecht, 1953, p. 9. 
S B 267, pp. 119-121; see also p. 242 ff. 
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as the adaequatio rei et intellectus and I regard this “transcendent” 
concept of truth, which maintains that our idea of something is in ac- 
cordance with something that is situated outside the individual con. 
sciousness—as opposed to the immanent concept of truth, which main- 
tains that truth is found by fitting ideas to each other—as the only 
tenable concept of truth. If this is so, then reflection must have at 
least one important function in the sphere of knowledge. 

Clearly, this reflection is only very partial, because knowledge of the 
infrasubject is, by definition, no more than fragmentary.* There are, 
of course, compensations. Past knowledge, reflection, of all kinds 
is stored in the memory and it is the task of both the psychoanalyst 
and the paragnost to make such long forgotten memories conscious 
again. Far more than is generally imagined is often contained in the 
memory. 

There are several theories about a cosmic memory—R. Steiner, for 
example, called this the Akasha chronicle—from which individuals 
might be able to derive knowledge that does not form part of their own 
experience. This Akasha chronicle is apparently localised on one of 
the “higher planes” and it is very doubtful whether it refers to a memory 
of the whole cosmos or a total recollection. If it does not, then what 
we have here too is a partial, limited reflection. 

From a completely different point of view, that of biology, memory 
is spoken of as a general function—mnémé is regarded as a universal 
quality of all living matter and every germ is thought to possess a memory, 
Among those who have held this view are, for example, E. Hering 
(1834—1918) in 1870, R. Semon (1859—1918), E. Bleuler (1857—1939; 
Vitalismus, Mnemismus und Mechanismus, 1931) and several other 
authors.? 

This general capacity for recollection obviously points in the direction 
of a very far-reaching reflection, possibly or even definitely with very 
many sides. This is an idea that is encountered again and again, Some- 
times as part of a whole system and sometimes separately or casually, 

Obviously too, the Stoic idea of the mutual sympathy of all things‘ 
is conducive to the theme of reflection and the divination in which the 
Stoics also believed, has, I think to be seen in this light.® 

Plotinus thought that every object, at least every object present in 
the intelligible world, was at the same time present in every other object,® 

1 B 115, p. 13 ff; B 243, p. 204. 2 B114, §3; B 237, p. 184 

3 B36, p. 226; H. Wolf, Hedendaagse wijsbegeerte (1936), p. 150. 

4 See above, p. 104. 

5 B77, p. 96, 99. 
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but it should not be imagined, as it has been from time to time, that 
he believed that this took place in the case of all things. 

In Indian philosophy, the concept sarvam occurs. This is usually 
translated, for example, as “everything is in everything” or “‘whatever is 
here is there and whatever is there is here’’.1 

Leibniz also taught that every monad reflected the whole universe— 
the monads were, in his view, “living mirrors of the universe”.? It 
would, however, take us too far away from our own subject were we to 
discuss this question in the context of Leibniz’ own philosophical system. 
The Russian American philosopher N. Lossky® was not so far removed 
from Leibniz, as can be seen from his statement: ‘Everything is 
immanent in everything”. Another Russian thinker, S. L. Frank, 
elaborated this idea: “Every object, prior to all knowledge of it, is 
in immediate contact with us”’.5 

N. Hartmann also referred, in his survey of various points of view 
concerning the metaphysics of knowledge (Grundziige einer Metaphysik 
der Erkenntnis, 1925), to the ‘ontological meaning of representation” 
and, following Leibniz, believed that it was possible to say “that every 
being somewhere “represents” the whole system”.® 

Denis Saurat has reported Victor Hugo as having said that “the 
whole world is in all being; every creature is the whole of creation.” 

Similar ideas can also be found in the work of the French thinker, 
L. Lavelle (1883-1951) in connection with his theory of the “total pre- 
sence of being”. B. Delfgaauw has explained Lavelle’s view as “the 
distance between knowledge and being” being simply “that between 
incomplete and complete knowledge” and goes on to say that “we 
ought to find the whole in every part if we were able to have perfect 
knowledge of it’.® Lavelle also wrote about “this mutual presence 
of all objects”.® 

It should be clear, then, that there are several possibilities for ex- 
plaining paranormal knowledge contained in these and similar ideas. 
We must, however, conclude this section by mentioning what the English 
philosopher C. D. Broad said in this context. (It will be remembered 


B 253, pp. 57-58. 
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that he and H. H. Price were both extremely interested in parapsycho- 
logical problems). Broad recommended that much more attention 
should be given to the theory that “each person is at each moment 
potentially capable of remembering all that has ever happened to him 
and of perceiving everything that is happening anywhere in the uni. 
verse.” The suggestions made in this connection by the other English 
parapsychologist-philosopher, Price, have been summarised by K, 
Ramakrishna Rao: ‘He says that the unconscious part of our minds 
may be capable of perceiving everything, however remote in space, 
for the simple reason that the unconscious may be in contact with all 
things.”’? 

It is obvious, then, that the idea of reflection has arisen quite fre- 
quently in recent years, but one is bound to ask a number of questions-on 
what are such ideas based? Are they needed as an explanatory hypo- 
thesis? Ought they perhaps rather to be seen within a definite frame- 
work, from which they might proceed? They often seem to be rather 
too much in the air or to be expressed very indiscriminately. I shall 
discuss these questions in detail in the next chapter. 

Finally, I should like to make two observations. In the first place, 
the correlative of this rather far-reaching, yet incomplete reflection or 
memory is forgetfulness. H. Bergson has, in this connection, proposed 
a very interesting theory of two memories,’ the more profound of these 
two memories knowing more than what penetrates as far as the brains. 
A selection is made from among the various recollections so that life 
can be lived at the practical, biological level. The function of the 
brains and of the nervous system is primarily one of elimination. In 
itself, however, the psyche knows much more.*. It is therefore possible 
that evolution may have been the cause of the gradual retrogression of 
ESP in man.° It has in fact quite often been assumed that clairvoyance 
originally existed on a far more extensive scale.’ It may also be that a 
stage in which a greater capacity for knowledge will follow. 

My second observation is this, that the theme of a universal reflection 
of all things has a counterpart. If this reflection is sensory, it should 
be possible to postulate, in the motory sense, a universal influence exerted 
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on the one thing by the whole or by other things. This would lead us 
to the idea of a universal mutual dependence, or rather interdependence 
of all things. The Stoics undoubtedly believed in this. Chrysippus, 
for example, taught a mixis or intermingling of all things, a “theory of 
the interpenetration of bodies”, as it has been called. According to 
Marcus Aurelius, there was an “interdependence of all things in the 
universe”, the same author has commented.? It is quite certain that 
the Stoics and the ancient thinkers in general made a connection between 
astrology and the possibility of exercising magic on the one hand and 
ideas of this kind on the other. 

In the modern study of parapsychology, the two phenomena are 
considered side by side*—‘‘psychical” phenomena or sensory para- 
normal perceptions and “physical” phenomena or motory paranormal 
perceptions, such as psychokinesis and perhaps even materialisation. 


127 SUPERPOSITION AND REFLECTION II 


It should be clear from the data that I have given in the preceding 
chapter that considerable use has been made of the theme of a super- 
posed consciousness in connection with parapsychology. One should, 
however, be on one’s guard against putting all these ideas on exactly 
the same level or regarding them as almost identical. One has only 
to examine them more closely to see a number of different ways in which 
the theme has been used. 

Heymans for instance, demonstrated the possible existence of tele- 
pathic effects by making use of the idea of the ‘“‘world-mind”.5 He was, 
however, rather vague about what he meant by this world-mind and did 
not state explicitly whether for example, a consciousness of the earth 
and a consciousness of the solar system ought to be as it were inserted 
between the individual and the world consciousnesses.* What we have 
here, I think, is probably an inclination on Heymans’ part not to go 
too far away from ordinary realities in search of a solution.” (There are, 
after all, quite good arguments in favour of this approach). Heymans’ 
assumption may be quite sufficient to make telepathy seem plausible, 

1 B 176, Wl, p. 59. 

2 B 176, Ill, p. 335. 

3 See above, p. 30-31. 

4. See, for example, Tenhaeff, B 260, p. 294 ff; B 255, pp. 139-140;De mensheid 
als mystieke eenheid: Uitkomsten van het parapsychologisch onderzoek’’, De Haagse 
Post, 23, XII, 1950. 

5B 69, I, p. 357 ff; “Over de verklaring der telepathische verschijnselen”, Mede- 
delingen Nederlandse §.P.R. No. 10, p. 8; see also above, p 

6 B 69, I, 
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but we may justifiably ask whether it provides a satisfactory answer 
to all the other questions involved. Heymans himself realised that 
this idea of the world-consciousness did not go very far and pointed 
out quite explicitly in a chapter on the philosophy of religion in his 
book on metaphysics (“Zur Religionsphilosophie”, Einfiihrung in die 
Metaphysik) that this world-consciousness, presupposed by the psy- 
chical monism of which he was a convinced protagonist, was not identical 
with the traditional concept of God. Heymans himself preferred to 
avoid this term'—unlike Fechner and Paulsen. I would personally 
agree wholeheartedly with Heymans’ limitation here. To call this 
world-mind God is to say that God is becoming. Heymans makes 
it quite clear that, just as some degree of unity can exist within an indi- 
vidual consciousness, a similar degree of unity can be displayed in a 
transcendent, or superposed consciousness—in other words, it can grow. 

What, then, is the world-mind? Is it the sum total of the whole 
scale of the units of consciousness embracing each other? In that case, 
there must be an increasing—and perhaps also decreasing—degree of 
unity or perfection. What in fact it comes down to is that we are 
concerned here with concrete, superposed units which are at the same 
time limited, in which case we can never come to the point where we 
have a transcendent unit which really embraces everything. These 
limited units may, in their own way, be quite venerable, of course, as 
were Iévara in Indian thought and Plato’s demiurge, but they remain 
what I have called infrasubjects. It is even possible to imagine these 
demiurges—however central or exalted their status might be within 
their own sphere—coming together from time to time on a friendly 
basis and perhaps even joking among each other or making mistakes. 
This is a clear example of their infrasubjectivity and I can only say how 
right Heymans was to refuse to place the world-consciousness of psy- 
chical monism, with all its sub-divisions (see above), on the same footing 
as the traditional concept of God. 

All the same, the unity of individuals in some superposed conscious- 
ness may well throw some light on the question of telepathy. The 
real problem is whether very much is achieved in principle elsewhere 
in this way. Quite apart from parapsychology, we have scen that, 
if we wish to solve certain questions, we have to assume the existence 
of a very profound subject which at the same time transcends the whole 
pluriformity of creation. Heymans made quite important advances 
in this direction, showing for example, that, if we are to find a basis 
for a priori knowledge of causality and of temporality, we have to go 

1 B 68, p. 357 ff. 
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back to a fundamental being which will enable man to reflect about 
the most universal ideas.1 In certain books and articles, I have sug- 
gested, however, that it was, in the first place, regrettable that Heymans 
did not look for a solution of a priori knowledge in logic (the laws of 
thought), number (arithmetic) and space (geometry) in the same direc- 
tion.? In the second place, it is, in my opinion, a pity that Heymans 
regarded it as necessary to make the same assumption in order to explain 
purely factual knowledge, to answer for instance, such questions as 
“how does the subject ever reach the object?.”8 In the third place, 
I am certain that all these conditions can only be fulfilled, not by ap- 
pealing, as Heymans does, to some rather vague, infrasubjective world- 
consciousness or fundamental being, but rather by introducing the 
‘idea of what I have called the suprasubject—a really profound subject 
which rises above all plurality.‘ 

It seems to me that this assumption is above all required in the so. 
called “foundation theory” for parapsychology, otherwise all that we 
are doing is to apply makeshift remedies. Those with attitude B will, 
of course, recoil from this and appeal to the principle of simplicity.® 
Too much is assumed perhaps but it may be, firstly that we should 
otherwise remain “below the limit of the essential’® and, secondly, 
that we might, by stretching our wings in this way, find a really simple 
and convincing solution to a number of the problems that have been 
troubling us. 


A possible objection to this idea is that the assumption of a supra- 
subject of this kind is far too adventureous—as Newton said, hypo- 
theses non fingo. I maintain, however, that justice is done in my theory 
to the demand that it is a vera causa. I would postulate that this supra- 
subject or one pure “I” in the experiment in thought “I think that I 
think that I think...” can be established empirically in man’s inner 
experience. The pure subject is what can never successfully be objecti- 
vised and what is made present again and again in every new attempt 
to know as the same subject and, as such, what is always escaping, 
what is always becoming detached from—the Absolute, in other words. 
There is only one such pure “I” or ego or subject and this cannot be 
distinguished from the subject of other empirical or dfferential egos. 
Moreover, it transcends all plurality as the Same (fauton), as opposed 
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to the sum total of all the remaining plurality in the Other (shateron).* 
We may conclude by saying that this is very different from a growing 
superposed consciousness like that of a demiurge or like the conscious- 
ness of the carth. It can therefore achicve very much more. 

On the basis of what I have said above, let us now look more closely 
at some of the superpositions that I mentioned in the previous chapter. 
Whately Carington regarded it as unnecessary to assume the existence 
of a “pure ego” or “transcendental Self”. So too did Gerda Walther, 
believing that a direct inner perception, even of telepathic impressions, 
existed.* I, however believe that all this interaction within the pluri- 
formity of units or factors within those units is only possible on the 
basis of a much more profound unity which is situated behind that 
pluriformity. The fact that synthetic judgements can only be explained 
a priori in this way* without needing to accept unknowable things in 
themselves® is no more than one case, one elaboration of this idea. 
Ordinary knowledge also requires an assumption of this kind to be 
made. Truth* implies the attainment of something that is independent 
of the individual who knows or of the infrasubject. This can only be es- 
tablished if the one truth has sense and meaning and can be established.” 
This is in turn only possible if the whole truth is spread out in front of 
the one transcendent suprasubject which has produced all things within 
itself. This is something which both Whately Carington and Gerda 
Walther need to presuppose, whether it is a question of ordinary or 
paranormal knowledge. Whately Carington, as we shall sec, does 
tend in this direction with his “K ideas”. 

Father Visser cannot accept the idea of superposition® In his opinion, 
H. Conrad-Martius’ concept of “‘transphysical reality” is sufficient for 
all needs, but he adds, in his book on parapsychology, that this concept 
also implies that ‘the whole of creation” is “constructed in duplicate”.® 
This, however,, is precisely my objection—it is not possible in this way 
to rise above the pluriformity of creation and it cannot be made clear 
precisely on what basis the various aspects of any kind of plurality 
are related to each other. 


1 B114, p. 154 ff; B 237, p. 12; B 241, p. 126; see also above, p. 22. 
2 op. cit., § 68; ses also above, p. 103. 
3 See above, 
4 B 241, p. Bitte tt, B 114, 17. 
5 B115, p. 36 ff; B 237, p. 327 ff. 
6 B 243, 205 ft B 115, 
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Hans Driesch’s ideas are closer to our way of thinking. His ‘“‘soul- 
zone”! is rather a vague term, but he docs say quite explicitly that the 
worldmind—which is also accepted by E. Osty (see B 209, p. 121)—is 
bound to be a suprapersonal subject (p. 123), a world-subject (ibid.) 

In agreement with E. von Hartmann’s idea of ‘being connected by 
telephone to the Absolute”, which he in fact quotes, Driesch discusses, 
the world-subject in a way which is not entirely clear. It is, however 
possible to amplify what he says by saying that the infrasubject ex- 
periences the Absolute in the failed attempt to objectivise the pure ego 
in itself. This Absolute is much more or even much less—because it 
is deprived of concrete qualities and relationships—than a subject. 
Elsewhere and seen from a definite point of view, the absolute assumes 
different shapes, all of which are, however,“‘fundamentally paradoxical”.? 
These forms may, for example, be that of the “eternal now” or of the 
“causeless cause’”’.* Similarly, seen from the point of view of inner 
subjectivity, this Absolute can, as a borderline concept, be called the 
Suprasubject. Because of the experiment in thought that I mentioned 
earlier in this chapter, the individual has something to go on here.4 

In more general terms, however, it is possible to say that the Absolute 
is present behind every aspect of plurality. It is, as it were, the hyphen 
between every two points of pluriformity. Von Hartmann expressed 
this idea quite well in his “telephone connection” in or with the Abso- 
lute. This idea is, however, one with a very far-reaching significance. 
In the previous chapter, I collected opinions about a superposed con- 
sciousness and about a rather far-reaching reflection of the one (aspect 
of plurality) in the other. In many cases, this idea meant quite a lot, 
but in others it was rather too much in the air® and the extent of the 
teflection remained unknown. 

If, however, the idea or reflection is linked with the idea that the 
Absolute is present behind every aspect of plurality, experienced in 
ourselves as the one suprasubject, then this reflection is at once given 
a proper basis as the point of reference that is present everywhere via 
the Absolute that is present in the background. 

Reflection takes place to a greater or lesser degree according to whether 
this relationship which potentially exists everywhere is realised itself 
to a greater or lesser degree. It is clear from this why Plotinus, for 
example, believed that it was only in the kosmos noétos, the intelligible 
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world, that the one was present to such a degree in the other. We 
may go further and say that it is clearly possible to use this potential 
reflection as a means of explaining parapsychological phenomena. 

In the first place, Whately Carington has made insufficient use of it. 
He postulated that, in the case of extra-individual association, both 
individuals concerned are bound to have what he called a K idea in 
common.? But what if the world is taken as the most universal K idea 
or rather the suprasubject which is found as the innermost being of each 
individual or the Absolute? In that case, it at once becomes possible 
at least in principle, to associate with everything in the plurality of 
creation or to communicate with it. This would also transcend telepathy 
and would at the same time include paranormal perception or clair- 
voyance.3 

H. Szdnté was even more aware of this possibility than Carington— 
this is demonstrated by his theory seeking to explain parapsychological 
phenomena by means of what he called “universal association”. All 
the same, we still need to know on what basis this universal association 
rests. SzAnté does not, however, go much further than a “‘supra-indi- 
yidual psychical connection”,® in which case E. von Hartmann expresses 
it much more strikingly. 

C. D. Broad and H. H. Price also considered the idea,® but again it 
would be interesting to know in their case the basis of this potentially 
unlimited knowledge. This can only be known, however, if every 
infrasubject (fragmentarily knowing infrasubject) participates in the 
suprasubject which knows the whole plurality of creation because it 
includes that plurality and has itself produced it.” 

All that I have mentioned above can be employed in the direction 
that I have indicated. There is a special need for a possible explanation 
of knowledge on a very wide scale in connection with parapsychology, 
in particular to throw light on the possibility of paranormal knowledge. 
There are also considerable problems with regard to the possibility of 
ordinary knowledge. Here too, we need, I am convinced, the presup- 
position of the one real suprasubject.6 In this way, both ordinary and 
paranormal knowledge can be placed on the same level. 

1 See above, p. 106. 

2 See above, p. 80. 

3. Tenhaeff’s objection to Carington’s theory-this can be found in his foreword 
to the Dutch translation of Carington’s book, p. 11- was that Carington neglected 
telaesthesia or clairvoyance. This objection, however, no longer applies when this 
potential reflection is used. 
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This idea, however, not only refers to these two kinds of knowledge, 
ordinary and paranormal, but also has other applications. As I have 
already pointed out, a common basis for ordinary, well-known functions 
and for new or strange functions has been sought from time to time 
in a number of cases.!. What has been discussed in this chapter can be 
used to throw light on this question of a common basis. Before doing 
this, however, it is advisable to investigate the extent to which this idea 
of a common basis exists. 

In an article on parapsychology and philosophical reflection (“‘Para- 
psychologic en wijsgerige bezinning”’), C.A. van Pecursen has summa- 
rised a number of views expressed by the French philosopher, Gabriel 
Marcel (b. 1889). Marcel proposed a radical revolution in man’s way 
of viewing things—normal perception, he suggested, should take place 
via paranormal perception. Normal perception was, according to 
Marcel, influenced by the natural sciences with the tendency to objecti- 
vise and’ was therefore an abstraction and a limitation of full and au- 
thentic perception.” 

In the United States, a study group considered the proposition that 
so-called normal communication was a special case of a much more 
universal paranormal interaction which formed part of a constant 
contact and interaction with the world around it”. Freud too suggested 
that telepathy formed part of a suppressed archaic manner of com- 
munication.* 

This “common basis” was, however, considered above all and in 
several different aspects by H. Driesch, who regarded the psyche as 
universally clairvoyant* and ordinary perception as a limitation and as 
tied to the conditions prevailing in the brains. If this is so, clairvoyance 
might be a kind of “primordial phenomenon”.® 

M. M. Moncrieff’s book, The Clairvoyant Theory of Perception 
(1951), is very similar in its viewpoint, which H. H. Price summarised 
very well in his foreword to the book: “‘Suppose we take clairvoyance 
as the basic type of perception, and regard ordinary perception by means 
of the sense-organs as a limited and specialised form of clairvoyance ... ”.® 
Moncrieff applies this principle especially to ordinary seeing, which, in 
his opinion, is also “basically clairvoyant”. C. J. Ducasse, who has 


1 See above, pp. 63, 81. ; 

2 B 265, XXVII, p. 101. This is strongly reminiscent of Bergson’s view of 
the climinative function of the brains (see above, p. 108). 

3 J.A.M. Meerloo, B 265, XXXI, p. 102. 

4 B 208, p. 35; B 267, p. 243. 

5 B 209, pp. 64, 119. 

6 HLH. Price, in his foreword (p. 7). 
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discussed Moncrieff’s work in detail, has also drawn attention to the 
fact that R. H. Thouless and B. P. Wiesner had already argued in much 
the same way in their treatise on “The Psi Processes in Normal and 
Paranormal Psychology”.! Ducasse, however, did not believe that an 
elaboration of Moncrieff’s idea was at all tenable.? 

It is also quite possible to postulate the existence of this common 
basis in various, divergent aspects. The most obvious way of doing 
this is in connection with ordinary and extraordinary perception. This 
reduces the distance between these two aspects of perception and raises 
the question as to whether it is possible to speak explicitly—and thus 
with prejudice—of extra-sensory perception or ESP.* In this con- 
nection, it is, however, more or less probable that there are other senses 
in addition to the ordinary ones or that there may possibly be a sensorium 
commune* or a direct perception of the whole soul® or perhaps even all 
these at the same time. Both the ordinary senses and possible exten- 
sions of the ordinary senses® would, in this case, be specialisations in 
specific directions of an all-embracing capacity for perception. 

In contrast to perception which is sensory, we have the so-called 
motory function. Parapsychologists have repeatedly pointed out that 
the ordinary process of innervation is still relatively mysterious and that, 
alongside it, there is “PK”, kinesis, the paranormal influencing of ob- 
jects (“psychokinesis”, “telekinesis”, “levitation’).’? The fairly obvious 
course here is also to look for a common origin or a related process in 
the two categories. In both cases, distance and heaviness are overcome. 

There are also other functions which can be considered under this 
heading which includes two kinds of function with a common basis. 
If, for example, extra-individual association occurs,’ this must clearly 
come under the same heading as ordinary association. 

In a number of cases it would appear certain and in others probable 
that the plastic formation of images occurs both in paranormal and in 
ordinary contexts. The ordinary formation of images takes place, for 
example, when a sculptor makes a statue, an artist paints a picture, a 
composer creates a melody or an author writes a book. This can also 
be called ideoplastics. The same principle of ideoplastics can also 
be extended to include the process whereby living beings assume form 


1 B 244, XLVII, p. 180 ff. 

2 B 219, 1961, p. 286. 

3 See above, pp. 35, 81 Vol. III p. 162. 
4 See above, Vol. III, p. 62. 

5 See above, Vol. III, p. 63. 

6 See above, Sections 101, 104. 

7 See above, pp. 31, 36 and index. 

8 See above, p. 79 ff. 
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from the embryo.’ Yet the occurrence of ideoplastics is also asserted 
in many different and often quite unusual contexts*—in stigmatisation, 
far-seeing during pregnancy, apparent pregnancy, for instance—and 
also in decidedly paranormal circumstances such as rappings, the inter- 
ruption of infra-red rays by ‘‘pseudopods” and apparitions and perhaps 
even more or less complete materialisations.. We may go even further 
and think of unusual “‘spiritual” healings in this context and it should 
not be forgotten that the psychosomatic aspect of medicine tends in this 
direction. 

The memory as such is a very limited and often defective function, 
but the existence of a much more general capacity, a so-called mnémé, 
has been discussed.‘ 

I do not propose to list cases in which this occurs, but prefer to discuss 
here another aspect of the problem. It is this. A complex of fairly 
closely related ideas has been revealed in this and the preceding chapter. 
Firstly, there is the idea of superposition, especially the superposition 
of the consciousness, which may be far-reaching or not. Secondly, 
there is the idea of reflection, and idea which has been frequently dis- 
cussed and about which there is considerable agreement, but which is 
often rather unfounded. Now we have a third aspect—the idea of a 
common basis shared by a number of ordinary and unusual functions. 

All these different themes are, I believe, given a special emphasis and a 
firm basis as soon as they are seen within the context of the one real 
suprasubject in which all infrasubjects participate and which is always 
escaping, always becoming detached from—the Absolute, in other 
words. This Absolute, which is experienced by the (infra-) subject 
in itself as the suprasubject, is present behind every aspect of plurality 
and forms the one point of reference for all these aspects or points. 
Because of this character of being an absolute point of reference, all 
three functions are made possible—superposition, not only incomplete, 
but also in principle all-embracing (because it comes from that which 
has both transcended and produced the whole plurality of creation 
and at the same time includes that plurality), reffection (because, through 
the Absolute, everything is connected with everything else—von Hart- 
mann’s “being connected by telephone to the Absolute’”* is still, in my 
opinion, one of the best ways of describing this) and a common basis 

1 See above, Vol. III p. 69, 103. 


See these 
See above, p. 106. 
ae experience guand méme, sec, for example, B 241, p. 125, 132; B 237, p. 34, 


See above, p. 105. 
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(because all functions both normal and paranormal, motory and sensory, 
are connected with the absolute point of reference). 

In this context, it is very important to make a distinction between 
potency and reality. On the one hand, these three factors—superposition, 
reflection and the common basis—are not completely realised. This is 
a typical condition—the plurality of creation is relative and broken 
or fragmentary and the infrasubjects only know partly (what is reflected 
in them as the truth is never more than fragmentary) and the influence 
that they are able to exert is never more than limited (to bring about a 
superposed unity between themselves, or to master a subject, for example). 
Their functions are usually normal as well—in other words, strictly 
limited. In principle, however, insofar as every infrasubject is, in a 
fundamentally paradoxical manner, also the suprasubject—because 
“we are both’!—it ought, on the other hand, to be able to know and to 
do much more. This, of course, is the monad which, Leibniz believed, 
reflected the whole universe in principle? and which can, in the opinion 
of many, draw strength from its relationship with the source of every- 
thing. Its fundamental freedom is to be found in this, because it is 
fundamentally the suprasubject which posits everything and has pro- 


duced everything.® 

Expressed in another way, the suprasubject or the transcendent 
ground of the world, which has produced everything—both the most 
universal laws of the world, for example, the species of @ priori know- 
ledge, and the whole plurality of beings, a whole hierarchy of units, 
monads or infrasubjects—in itself, superposes everything, Within 
it, everything is in principle reflected, the one in the other and the other 
in the one and forms the common basis of many different specialised 
functions carried out by individuals or infrasubjects, either ordinary 
functions or relatively unusual ones. 

SzAnté was correct, then, when he spoke of ‘‘universal association”, 
but the reason for this is only really clear now. E. von Hartmann’s 
definition of the Absolute based on his metaphysics of the unconscious® 
was also too vague. Mine is, I believe, more precise and more con- 
vincing, because the infrasubject experiences the Absolute, in my opinion, 
in the pure ego experimentally in the experiment in thought which I dis- 
cussed above.’ What is more, the suprasubject amounts, in my view, 
See B 114, index. 

See above, p. 107. 
B 237, p. 200. 

See above, p. 110. 
See above, p. 81. 


See for example, B 38, p. 231. 
See above, p. 22; B 237, p. 13. 
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tw the formal, abstract aspect of the concept of God.?_ In this connec- 
pio, it is relevant to remember that it has traditionally been the practice 
to spnak of God's omnipresence, omniscience and omnipotence. 

What is particularly interesting in this context, however, is that the 
abdlakes possessed by the infrasubjects do not necessarily have to be : 
wationary or fragmentary. (The findings of parapsychology indicate 
whit quite clearly.) Their knowledge and abilitics are able to grow,? 
ewes though they may continue to be relative and limited, because they 
(oevn part of the plurality of creation. The clairvoyant gift and the 
candiem, as a factor in the levitation of a table, for example, both 
form 2% it were a plus factor. 

There are many gradations in all these unusual capacities. Even 
the mot gifted yogis, for example, may never reveal their abilities fully 
i peblic. But it is certain that, insofar as people with such unusual 
gifts are known to parapsychologists, there are very many differences 
between them. Some paragnosts, for instance, always use an “inductor” 
of tome similar object.2 Other paragnosts do not. Some even give 
their opinion concerning missing objects or persons, for example, over 
the telephone. Ancxample of this is the common practice of G. Croiset. 
For such paragnosts, being connected by telephone is apparently suffi- 
cient as a “K idea”. Others—or the same persons at different times— 
are able to establish an even more easy contact, to the extent that it is 
possible to say that the Absolute itself—with which everyone is poten- 
tially connected “by telephone’’—functions in such cases as the K idea. 

The Absolute, which appears to the individual as the suprasubject, 
can also be called the nolc aspect. This noic aspect is, as the one real 
spirit of mous, contrasted with the psychical aspect (plus the physical 
aspect) which is broken down into many subordinate units.5 It is clear, 
then, that the ultimate foundations of parapsychology are to be found 

in this suprasubject or noic aspect. It is precisely this that makes all 
these paranormal effects possible in principle. 

And what about hylic pluralism? This is obviously on the side: of 
pluriformity. All these unusual contacts go much further than the 
ordinary reality that is known to us in our everyday experience, but they 
are all the same relative. There is no reason why we should not continue 


2 Even at the ordinary level, there is an increasing unity. A much greater unity 
hus been brought about among men, at least as far as the exchange of knowledge 
pefection!) is Conese, as the emule of modern technology, including, for instance, 


5 See for ped th nag 237, p. 114, B 114, p. 292. 
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to. speak, in this context too, of materiality and especially of fine materia. 
lity, above all if materiality is defined as a subtle activity of effective. 
ness.t Even the effects of the sublime pneuma are still effects and as 
such they consist of fine matter. The glorious unity or intrinsic super- 
position are above this. This is why I have always spoken of a hylic 
pluralism within a noic monism.? To this extent, of course, I have gone 
beyond the original intention of this work and especially of this part 
on the “‘sense of hylic pluralism’? in discussing the foundation(s) of 
parapsychology, in which.a radical superposition and reflection as. well 
as a common basis for many different functions seem to be absolutely 
indispensable. 

But does this theory not come into conflict with the principle of 
simplicity that I referred to earlier in this book? Those with attitude 
A would without any doubt and those with attitude B® would probably 
recoil from thisidea. In the first place, however, there is, in my opinion, 
a “necessity” since the question as to how the subject can ever attain 
the object if objectivity exists in independence from the fallible subject 
can never be answered so long as a superposed suprasubject is not 
assumed, bearing in mind both factual and a priori knowledge.® Those 
who oppose a “pure ego, a transcendental Self” in the parapsychological 
sense still, I believe, need this assumption in order to achieve a universal 
“hyphen” for all aspects of plurality.? The same assumption of a 
suprasubject or Absolute embracing all plurality also appears to be an 
extremely useful hypothesis for the solution of some of the deepest of 
all parapsychological problems. After all, this very far-reaching super- 
position makes a potentially complete reflection of every thing in every 
other thing possible, thus providing in principle an explanation for very 
many parapsychological phenomena. It is furthermore basically a very 
simple® assumption. Ifa vera causa is required rather than a hypothesis, 
then the pure ego is seen, in the experiment in thought, to be real and 
also to be the object of the experiment, even though this may be quand 
méme.?° 


See above, p. 89-90, 

B 114, p. 308, 310; see also above, p. 6. 
See above, p. 5. 

See above, p. 51. 

See above, p. 41. 

See above, pp. 111-112. 

See above, pp. 112-113. 

See above, p. 65. 

See above, p. 111. 

See above, p. 22. 
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128 SUPERPOSITION AND THE PROBLEMS OF TIME 


What I have said in the previous chapter is, however, not the last 
word on the subject. The most important aspects may have been 
discussed in principle, albeit rather briefly, but they have not yet been 
applied to one of the most pressing problems of parapsychology—how 
is prediction possible? It was precisely for this reason that I felt 
constrained to digress so much,! although what I have in fact said may 
well be of importance in connection with a number of other problems. 

The whole question of predictions and premonitions (in dreams, for 
example) which have occurred in many cases in a most striking manner 
and accompanied by many remarkable details is a very interesting one 
indeed.* What is more, it is a phenomenon that has been known for a 
very long time, long before the science of parapsychology came into 
existence as such. Parapsychologists, of course, have studied the 
problem in their own way.’ A great deal too has been written about 
this and related subjects under a variety of titles, both in the Nether- 
lands and abroad—prophecies,* predictions of war,* proscopy,° fore- 
sight? and so on.® 

The impression that is gained from this whole phenomenon is a strange 
one. It is possible for people to believe that an eclipse of the sun, for 
instance, or the almost certain course of an illness—something that 
can be calculated fairly exactly by expert knowledge. Some events, 
however, cannot be calculated in advance by ordinary means, nor can 
their occurrence be influenced in any normal way. Yet such events 
can be predicted and these predictions can even include a number of 
striking details, many of which make a distinct impression by reason of 
their very insignificance. What is more, the events are often foreseen 
in a rather unusual manner, for example, in an emotionally disturbing 
dream or in a vision when one is still awake. This means that such 
phenomena as proscopy or precognition have to be included within 
the category of those phenomena which were in the past known as occult 
and are now known as parapsychological. They are, in any case, 
events with which those who practise the science of parapsychology 
must be concerned; parapsychologists, in other words, have to verify 
their authenticity and ought to look for an explanation for them. 


1 See above, p. 102-103. 

2 See above, p. 37. 

3 See, for example, B 248, index. 

4 HJ. Forman, The Story ‘of Brophy, 1936. 
5 W.H.C. Tenhaeff, B 257 ( 

6 G. Zorab, B 274 (1953). 

1 WHC. Tenhaeff, B 260 (1961). 

8 B 272, pp. 22, 74. 
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Naturally, a whole range of attitudes will be encountered among 
research workers with regard to such phenomena of proscopy or sup- 
posed proscopy. (I summarised these attitudes under the headings 
A-E in a previous chapter.') There is clearly a degree of controversy 
here between sceptics—sometimes extremely sceptical people—and 
those who believe to some extent in the authenticity of the phenomena. 
I am, however, pretty sure that anyone who studies the books and articles 
that I have mentioned without prejudice is bound to come to the con- 
clusion that there are at least sufficient assured cases of proscopy for us 
to say that there is a great problem and a great need of explanation. 
In view of the fact that I am here concerned with the need to outline a 
fundamental theory in explanation of parapsychology, it is hardly 
possible for me to avoid the task of trying to explain the phenomenon 
of proscopy. 

What, then, is the special problem of proscopy which causes so much 
opposition to the phenomenon? C.D. Broad formulated it very 
well in his study of the “basic limiting principles” which which parapsy- 
chological phenomena, if they are genuine, always come into conflict. 
One of the first of these BLPs, Broad insisted is that ‘‘it is self-evidently 
impossible that an event should begin to have any effects before it has 
happened”.? Every paranormal aspect of knowledge gained “under 
precognitive conditions” clearly comes, prima facie, into conflict with 
this principle. Unlike calculation in advance, as in the case of a pre- 
diction of an eclipse of the sun, for example, the ascertainment of para- 
normal precognition therefore clearly calls for a radical change in our 
concept of time and probably too in our concept of causality.? It is, 
then, in this direction that we have to look, I am convinced, for an 
explanation of proscopy. 

One other related question has also to be taken into account. There 
is not only precognition, but also retrocognition. There are, for example, 
paragnosts who, preferably with the help of so-called “inductors”, make 
statements about situations that existed in the past. A certain amount 
of conflict also exists with regard to this retrocognition, whether it 
refers to events in the distant past or to events in the recent past. An 
example of retrocognition in the distant past is the attempt that was 
made, with the help of a nail found in the sea of Nemi, to obtain state- 
ments about one of Caligula’s ships which sank there (37-41 AD).‘ 
An example of retrocognition in the more recent past is the work of 
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G. Pagenstecher, who experimented with an object taken from a ship 
lost in our own petiod.? 

In these and similar cases, however, sceptics are always inclined to 
observe that the data were already known at least to some people at the 
time of the experiment and so they prefer an explanation by means of 
telepathy.? In the case of Mad. Morel, in which the body of an old 
man was found, Zorab, among other things, felt obliged to state that 
the place was known to nobody. This would therefore appear to be a 
case of pure retrocognition.? In all such cases of pure retrocognition, 
there are always counterparts to predictions that have proved true, 
in other words, statements relating on the one hand to the past and on 
the other to the future. 

Not only so-called qualitative cases of precognition and retrocogni- 
tion have, however, been investigated, but also quantitative cases of 
precognition.! There is the remarkable instance of S. G. Soal, who 
was advised by Whately Carington to examine the material that he 
had acquired in card tests for precognitive effects and in fact found that 
such effects were present in that material.6 This was clearly a case of 
displacement—in other words, no precise answer was given to the ques- 
tion “what is this card that is turned face downwards?”, but a correct 
answer was given to the following card and sometimes even to the pre- 
vious card, that is, to the + 1 or the —1 card. It has, of course, been 
observed that the following card was already present in the pile of cards, 
with the result that clairvoyance might well have played a part. On 
the other hand, such tests have been progressively perfected, by, for 
example, having the statements made before the cards had been washed 
and having this washing done mechanically.* Positive results were 
quite often achieved when this was done and it is therefore pretty certain 
that precognition was involved. It would seem, then, as though it was 
immaterial to the paragnostic ability in man whether it was a question 
of 0x0,0 x +1 or0 x —1 cards. 

Jf what I have said is correct, then retrocognition and procognition 
are clearly counterparts and the series of pastpresent-future would 
Seem to be relatively homogeneous, with the result that one and the same 
explanation ought to be sought. 

B 267, p. 74; B 259, p. 97. 

B 267; p. 99; B 260, p. 283, note 3. 

B 273, p. 62, 66; B "0b7, 100. 

See, for ‘example, B 248, p. Pist ff; B 273, p. 121. 

See above, p. 37. 

In the case of the so-called chair tests too (see above, p. 38), more and more 


precautionary measures have been taken in order to ascertain exactly the degree of 
prediction; see B 260, p. 208 ff. * 
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In contrast to the perfectly normal, calculated type of prediction (an 
example of which is astronomical forecasting), there is another quite 
normal phenomenon, that of the ordinary memory, the recollection of 
things that occurred in the past. Connected with this is the unusual 
ability to predict, which has been called the “future memory’! and which 
certainly seems to me to be at the very least a strange concept. There 
is in any case a close parallel between this unearthing of details from the 
past and from the future. 

I have already noted several times in this work that there is a tendency 
to find or to look for a common basis for both normal and paranormal 
capacities or functions.*? The same principle might also apply in this 
case too—it is possible that there is an affinity and even a common 
origin in the case of ordinary memory and paranormal retrocognition 
and in the case of ordinary expectation that can be calculated in advance 
and proscopy, which is an unusual faculty. In this context, it should not 
be forgotten that the normal memory is heightened in unusual circums- 
tances such as psycho-analysis and hypnosis® and that much more 
could be known about the future if only we knew more factors. There 
are also problems in connection with the ordinary memory‘—calculating 
the future is also based on a number of assumptions such as the presup- 
position that a series of laws will remain consistent. Here too, then, 
this common basis is not entirely incongruous. This is something that 
has to be taken into account in any attempt to explain precognition. 

This does not mean, however, that precognition does not cause us a 
good deal of perplexity. Broad wondered how the future could possibly 
produce effects and wrote, in this context, that precognition seemed 
prima facie to come into conflict with the general rule that an event 
cannot have any consequences before it takes place.* I am inclined to 
place the greatest emphasis on Broad’s use of the phrase prima facie. 
If it is also possible to say that at the same level consequences cannot 
precede causes. Time and casuality are very closely connected and causal 
event take place in time, but it should be added, at a definite level of time. 
It is possible that there are other constellations of time, then it is also 
possible that this general rule that effects cannot precede causes may 
simply apply to causes and effects within that particular context of time. 

It is, I think, important to keep this idea of a particular context of 


1 B 260, p. 114; B 259, p. 57. 

2 See above, pp. 63, 81, 115 ff. 

3 See above, p. 106, 

4 See above, p. 82, note 2; in B 208, p. 73, H. Driesch seems to be inclined to 
regard the ordinary memory as a special case of clairvoyance into the past! 

5 B 196, pp. 303, 293. 
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lime in mind. It is often claimed, for example, that the theory of radia- 
tioa is a @xy cate bound to come to come to nothing in the face of pre- 
cognition.* In my opinion, this is a rather hasty conclusion to draw. 
After all, what precisely is the difference between radiation influences 
and effects of a psychical nature? As I have already said, in both cases, 
Uhere is the same possibility that effects may precede causes, at the same 
level of time. 

The answer to this problem is, I believe, to be found in a superposition 
of our ordinary, normal level of time with other forms of time. There 
have in fact been several attempts to do this and, in those theories in 
which proscopy or precognition is accepted as authentic and an explana- 
tion for this phenomenon is sought, it is quite common to find explana- 
tions which make use of the concept that time has several dimensions. 
Insofar as the detailed elaboration of these explanations is concerned, 
however, this is considerable divergence. 

It is, I am convinced, important to realise how difficult it is to imagine 
such a different or higher dimension of time. It can best be illustrated 
by using the concept of a fourth dimensions in space. With the help 
of a certain amount of reasoning, it is possible to imagine, at least to 
tome degree, the direction in which this fourth dimension, if it in fact 
exists, is bound to lie. In two dimensional space, figures are defined by 
lines—a square, for cxample. In three dimensional space, they are 
defined by surfaces. An example of this is the cube. Figures in two 
or three-dimensional space are, of course, within our ordinary visual 
experience. By analogy, figures in the fourth dimension of space are 
also bound to be defined by bodies such as cubes and so on. A good 
deal of speculation has, in fact, gone on about this.? All the same, 
it remains true to say that it is almost impossible for us to imagine 
precisely what an object in this four-dimensional space. 

What is interesting in this context, however, is that one of the forerun- 
ners of modern parapsychology, a colleague and friend of G. T. Fechner 
at the University of Leipzig, J. C. F. Zdllner, believed that this very 
concept of four-dimensional space might help us to explain certain 
phenomena that took place at séances.2 What he had in mind were 
so-called “‘apports”,’ in other words, the mysterious appearance or dis- 
appearance of certain objects, such as flowers, during séances.. Another 
similar phenomenon is that of Poltergeister or hauntings and there are 
also frequent reports of objects such as stones flying round sharp corners 

1 See Ringger, B 249, p. 102; Zorab, B 273, p. 176. 

See, for example, H.C. Hinton, The Fourth Dimension (1904), 
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3 See above, Vol. II, p. 175, Vol. ILI, p. 206. 
4 See, for example, B 272, p. 52. 
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—something that is quite impossible according to the laws of physics. 
If, however, there are beings who are able, on occasions, to intervene 
in our three-dimensional space from a possible four-dimensional space, 
this sudden appearance of objects or this sudden change of course in the 
flight of an object might be made intelligible.* 

In our ordinary experience, we are only aware of one dimension 
of time. If, however, more than one dimension of time really exists, 
then we should be able to understand that a being who is in a position 
to make use of this further dimension might therefore be able to view 
more than our present time, in other words, such a being might be able 
to see what is still, for us, in the future. In the case of all those pre- 
dictions which go beyond our ordinary powers of calculation and our 
normal expectations on the basis of those calculations and which have 
as their content, apart from a number of rather uncanny and apparently 
irrelevant details, events which are to take place in the future, we may 
therefore conclude that an effective part is played by a special capacity 
connected with this dimension of ordinary time plus one other dimension, 
in all those people who are sensitive to this phenomenon. 

This principle has been elaborated in rather divergent ways by the 
yarious authors who have interested themselves in the question. 
Among those who have developed theories—which I cannot discuss 
in detail here—are, for example, H. C. Hinton, P. D. Ouspensky, J. W. 
Dunne, F. Ortt and several others.? The whole question is, however, 
complicated by the fact that modern physicists speak of a four-dimen- 
sional continuum of space and time, the latter functioning as the fourth 
dimension (Einstein-Minkowski).* This, however, is obviously a very 
different matter, in that there is no mention in this scientific theory of 
a fourth spatial dimension, the fourth dimension being time, and there 
is no mote than one dimension of time. This view of modern physics 


seems to me to be something of a prison.* 


1 See B 273, p. 292. . = : : 
2 Certain clairvoyants have in fact insisted on the reality of this four-demensional 


world (in connection with the so-called “astral plane’). One of these is C.W. Lead- 
beater; see above, Vol. III. p. 206. . 4 A 

3 CH. van Os has written several important articles about this : “De tijd als 
vierde demense”, De Gids, 1934; ‘Het bestaan der toekomst”, B 265, IX, p. 49 ff; 
see also his Moa-Moa (1951), Chap. IV. 

4 See, for example B 179, XV, p. 843 ff; see also above, Vol. III, p. 205-206. 

5 In my Tweeérlei Subjectiviteit I suggested the possibility of several dimensions 
both of space (more than three) and of time (more than one), which would be more 
than a mathematical game -which, in other words, were real (see B 114, p. 55 ff, 63, 
472), In would no, however, go quite so far in my opinion now, I feel bound 
to observe that modern geometry tends to be analytical rather than visual. Nothing 
is lost as far as the usefulness of this analytical geometry is concerned by the fact 
that no images are formed when it is worked out in detail. One question that arises, 
however ie does any usual reality correspond in other worlds to these detailed ela- 
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I do not propose to discuss in detail the many different attempts to 
justify the possibility of proscopy or precognition on the basis of multi. 
dimensionality of time, but will simply confine myself to a number of 
comments, on the one hand of a fairly practical nature and, on the 
other, in connection with the idea of superposition in this special context. 

Ifthis multidimensionality of time in fact exists, it must result not only 
in the possibility of going beyond the present as far as knowledge of 
the future is concerned, in other words, sensory knowledge, but also 
in the possibility of intervention in the motory sense. In this case, it 
should be possible firstly to influence the future in some way, that is, 
apart from the ordinary possibilities of influencing future events, in 
much the same way as retrocognition goes beyond the ordinary memory. 
Secondly, it ought also to be possible to exert an influence on the past. 
This is, of course, a much stranger idea than any detailed foreseeing of 
the future. What is remarkable is that this possibility of changing the 
past has been tentatively suggested by occultists.1 This might be a 
counterpart to precognitive knowledge. 

What seems to me to be of special importance is that the idea of a 
radical superposition is once again brought to the fore in connection 
with these problems of time. E. Mattiesen was clearly aware of this 
and wrote, in a chapter on the theory of precognition and retrocognition 
(“Theorie der Vor-und Riickschau”) in his book Der jenseitige Mensch 
(B97), that “if the theory of prophecy is to be justified at all scientifically, 
we have to assume the existence of a psychical, conscious relationship 
between supra-individual, overlapping dimensions, into which the indi- 
vidual is incorporated like a part into the whole. The individual makes 
special use of this incorporation in exercising supranormal knowledge, 
because the total state of the world is reflected in that overlapping psy- 
chical relationship and goes beyond time and space in that reflection, 
with the result that every aspect of that state can be experienced in the 
light of that relationship.”? This is a clear expression of the idea of a 
superposition in a world subject, in which the individual subjects parti- 
cipated in one way or another, with the result that there is a reflection, 
in this case, a reflection of the future. : 

This is very much in accordance with what was discussed in the pre- 
vious chapter (127), but it is necessary to add a number of comments 
here. For example, this superposed subject should not, I feel, be applied 

1 See, for example, the final paragraph of C. Jinarajidasa’s In His Name (1913); 
see also C. W. Leadbeater, The Monad (1920), p. 83 ff; idem., Talks on At the Feet 
of the Master (1922), p. 306; C. H. vam Os has also written this idea and has connected 


it with the theme of apokatastasis, sce De Gids (1934), p. 19. 
2 B97, p. p. 486; see also above. p. 104, 
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at too low a level. The whole situation is rather analogous to the 
situation with regard to the superposition that is necessary if telepathy 
is to be explained. The word subject (would this be the consciousness 
of the planet earth?) of which Heymans speaks may perform certain 
services, but what is really needed is a much more profound subject, 
the Absolute itself, which presents itself to us, the infrasubjects, as the 
one suprasubject.! Our problems in this case are similar. Van Os has 
suggested the idea of a world subject, for which time also has significance* 
I, however, like Isvara (see above, p. 110), would regard this world 
subject of van Os as an infrasubject at a rather higher level. Van Os 
himself has said that the future is not certain in all details for a world 
subject of thiskind. It is obvious that he himself is not entirely satisfied 
with this concept. What is really required is a real transcendence 
beyond time and perishableness in an eternal “now”.* I would agree 
with van Os here—all these partial predictions form part of and go back 
to-one great relationship which is spread out before the suprasubject, 
the one, really transcendent subject. And this, moreover, includes the 
complications caused by intervention into the future, changes in the past 
and so on. 

In the last resort, a form of determinism is presupposed by a view such 
as this. I would emphasise the word “last” here—the infrasubject 
feels free prescisely because it (or he) does not know everything.® I 
shall be returning to this question in a later chapter.* Here, how- 
ever, it is important to make a few comments. The wrong dividing 
line should above all not be drawn—something that Kant, for example, 
did, in assuming that there was a timeless reality (a plurality!) outside 
us.? If this is done, the infrasubject is, in my view, wrongly assumed 
to be tied to time: Although Heymans regarded, again wrongly in 
my opinion, the individual subject as tied to space, with the result that 
he was bound to develop a theory of subjective idealism, he did not 
make this assumption with regard to time (and causality). For this 
reason, he believed that it was necessary to have a world-being® I, 


1 See above, p. 110. 

2 See B 265, IX, p. 54. 

3° Ibid., pp. 56-57. if. 

4 There has been a certain amount of speculation as to whether predictions con- 
taining a warning can in fact produce effects; see, for example, B 249, p. 37; B 264, 
Il, p. 3 (Hartlaub); B 260, p. 298, note 3; B 206, p. 62 ff. 

'5 See my Indeterminisme of determinisme Assen 1949 and in B 237, p. 172 ff. 

6 See below, Section 135. 

7 See, for example, van Os on Kant in De Gids, 1934, p. 9; W. Haas, on the other 
hand, said that “the psychical world is as much a temporal and spatial world as the 
physical world” (B 61, p. 37). 

8 See the theses defended by the Heymans Society, B 237, p. 111 ff. . 
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on the other hand, believe that only the suprasubject, the Absolute, 
is really timeless and eternal. 

In my opinion, Leibniz also entirely missed the mark in attributing 
a kind of omniscience to the individual monads! even apparently as far 
as the future was concerned. Tenhaeff holds very similar views, be- 
lieving that everyone knows his own future, at least at deepest level 
of his being? He even mentions Leibniz in this context.2 I would 
emphasise ‘‘at the deepest level of his being” in Tenhaeff’s assertion 
—in other words, man knows his own future insofar as he participates 
in the suprasubject.4 As an infrasubject or as an individual whose 
knowledge is only fragmentary, however, he does not know his own 
future, even though it is possible for precognition to come into 
play occasionally. 

As far as the relationship between the mind and the body was con- 
cerned, Leibniz proposed the remarkable idea of a “pre-established 
harmony”, according to which the psychical and the physical aspects 
had been created by God in such a way that they ran parallel to each 
other without ever influencing each other.5 

One remarkable factor in connection with this is that C. G. Jung’s 
theory of synchronicity, which was not so very well received in many 
places,® either goes back almost directly to Leibniz or else at least con- 
tains certain striking similarities with the ideas of Leibniz. Jung him- 
self has admitted that this is a synchronicity which is concerned with 
acausal relationships. All kinds of striking parallelisms occur in the 
world and these are, Jung believes, synchronic—which does not ex- 
plain very much—and in any case mot the consequence of the same 
More profound cause. This is why B.J. J. Visser wrote that Jung 
simply did away with predictions in this way, that proscopy did not 
exist as far as he was concerned.” 

I should like, however, to call a halt here, because it seems to me to be 
far more probable that there is a dependence on a much more profound 
common cause, which brings with it certain detailed similarities, than 
that any very striking similarities should occur in a mysterious and 
inexplicable manner, as in the case of Leibniz’ “pre-established harmony” 
Jung’s disciple, Aniela Jaffé, drew attention, in her book on appari- 
tions, signs and portents (Geistererscheinungen und Vorzeichen), to an 


1 See above, p. 107. 

2 B255, p. 54; B 260, p. 59; ed re sa 

3 B259, p. 70, 86; B 260, 

4 See “We are both” in B {t4, i 237 and index. 
5 See, for example, B 36, Bir 

6 See Tenhacff, B 265, I, p. 24 ff. 

7 B 167, p. 248, 
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ancient doctrine concerning the “sympathy of things”.1 At least the 
Stoics undoubtedly regarded this sympathy as an interdependence, 
in other words, as a causal influence which went further and deeper than 
our ordinary causality.* 

We may therefore conclude by saying that this finally amounts to a 
universal dependence on a very profound point of reference, that is, 
to the Absolute itself, presenting itself to us, the infrasubjects, as the 
suprasubject; the consequence of this is a reflection? which is very far- 
reaching in principle, but is only more or less fully realised in practice.‘ 
My theory about proscopy is therefore closely related to the ideas 
expressed in the previous chapter. Under certain circumstances, such 
as the possession of sufficient talent or an emotional situation, the indi- 
vidual subject may be able to reflect, in other words, to know, details 
of an event that is going to take place in the future.® 


129 CONCLUSION 


This brings us to the end of “The Sense of Hylic Pluralism”.° The 
reader will remember that I dealt first with the history of hylic pluralism 
in some detail in Volume I of this work. I then went on to provide a 
number of summaries, dividing these into historical summaries (Vol. II) 
and phenomenological cross-sections (Volume III). In this present 
volume, I have considered the quaestio iuris, in other words, whether or 
not hylic pluralism is true. I have admittedly not succeeded in finding 
conclusive answer, one that will satisfy everyone, to this question, but 
I have, I think, at least attempted to indicate some of the directions in 
which an answer can be sought and some of the methods which ought 
to be used in this search. 

It is not an entirely negative answer in any case, because, in any 
discussion of the quaestio iuris of hylic pluralism, one inevitably comes 
into contact with another closely related area of experience—that of 


1 B 217, p. 228. 

2 Sce above, p. 109. & 

3 There is no great divergence between the two ideas, on the one hand, of syn- 
chronicity, that is, of an occurence of parallel phenomena in time, and, on the other, 
of an effective mutual influence via a central point. There is, however, one essential 
difference. It is this. ‘In the first case, incomprehensible absolutes are postulated 
within the plurality of creation, whereas, in the second case, there is reference to 
only one Absolute, with a correct dividing line between unity and plurality, as a 
universal point of reference, through which the dependence can be seen. 

4 See above, p. 113. q 

5 In this, time (or rather the concept of time) can be extended, whereas causality 
(or the concept of causality) can remain unchanged; see above, p. 124. 

6 See above, Section 113, p. 1 ff. 
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parapsychology. There is clearly a great need of principles and con- 
cepts to explain parapsychological phenomena.! Hylic pluralism, how- 
ever, can be regarded as an explanation of results that have been achieved 
in parapsychology, many of which are, in my opinion, much more import- 
ant and far-reaching in their implications than many scholars are in- 
clined to accept, namely the theory of radiation. We must, however, 
go a stage further and make a distinction between three radiation 
theories—the first (Section 122), the second (Section 124) and the third 
(section 125). Despite the fact that many parapsychologists reject 
the radiation theory as a principle by which parapsychological pheno- 
mena can be explained,? I am personally convinced that the second 
theory of radiation in particular has a great deal to offer. I defined 
“fine materiality”, one of the leading concepts in hylic pluralism, very 
broadly as that which worked effectively and, on the other hand, there is 
also a tendency in parapsychology and especially in telepathy and 
psychokinesis to accept the activity of a form of energy which is at present 
unknown. There is therefore a close interrelationship here between 
these two elements.® 

At the same time, however, it is quite clear that hylic pluralism cannot 
provide a complete principle by which parapsychological phenomena 
can be explained. Much more than hylic pluralism, for example, is 
required before we can explain such phenomena as prediction and it is 
probable that more progress would be made by assuming that a super- 
position is established by a profoundly situated and unique Subject. 
What is more, I have never regarded “‘hylic pluralism” as an ultimate 
truth. On the contrary, I have always taken as my point of departure 
the concept of “a hylic pluralism within a noic monism’’.4 It was not 
too difficult, taking this “noic aspect” as a starting-point, to find a con- 
nection with that part of the fundamental theory of parapsychology 
which goes beyond the theory of radiation as a principle of explanation.® 

Are the views which I have expressed in this part of my work likely 
to meet with general consent? In any attempt to answer this question, 
it must be borne in mind firstly that there is already an established 
way of thinking—a practice of thought—in existence and secondly 
that there are various possible attitudes that can be taken towards 
parapsychological problems® and, what is more, towards many other 


See the Preface to Volume IJ; see also above, p. 5. 
See above, p. 62, Vol. III, p. 55. 

See above, p. 91. 

See above, p. 83; see also B 114, p. 310. 

See above, Section 127; see also above, p. 119. 
See above, Section 119. 
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problems as well. What may well happen in this case too, then, is 
that some readers may find it impossible not to set aside my ideas 
without further consideration and that others are already converted 
to them even before they read my arguments. 

As far as the first point is concerned, there is in science, on the one 
hand, a systematic and gradual process of demonstration and, on the 
other, a heuristic method which precedes this process. This may be 
called the “practice of thought”! It can be described as beginning 
with irrational assumptions which are, for one reason or another, be- 
lieved in and which can be extremely useful in the finding of fruitful 
ideas, useful methods of research and working hypotheses. This 
must, however, be followed by a theory which can be proved con- 
clusively. 

Obviously, there will never be complete agreement about the significance 
and importance of research work which is still to some extent only at 
the temporary, heuristic stage. The person who is still looking is 
almost always convinced of much more than he can at that stage of 
his search prove. The person who, on the other hand, limits himself 
to what is strictly proved is almost certain to regard the result of my 
investigations as very slender and to go no further with it. Finally, 
anyone who is inclined to believe that this is the direction in which 
a search must be made for an answer will undoubtedly welcome my 
result, however slender it may be. 

My result, then, which is only partially proved and which is based 
on a very good measure of expectation, can therefore also be regarded 
as a testimony to the opinion that it must be possible to find a great 
deal more if the search is continued in this direction. This opinion 
is to a great extent based on the fact that hylic pluralistic ideas have 
occurred so frequently in the history of human thought.2 This could 
be most simply explained in this way if it really contained some 
truth. In that case, the bill of exchange that has been drawn by 
phenomenological evidence—which cannot in itself be proved‘—can 
be honoured. 

There are other reasons too why the situation with regard to the 
main argument of hylic pluralism is not at all unfavourable when one 
considers the question of proving its truth in the future. It is not 
difficult to explain why these ideas, which were in the past held by so 
many people in so many widely different societies, have been pressed 

1 See, for example, B 237, p. 137; B 277, p. 43. 

2 See above, p. 10. 


3 See above, p. 11. 
4 Sce above, Section 116. 
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further and further into the background. As I have stressed so fre- 
quently in this work, it is because of the deep and sometimes hidden 
influence of Cartesian dualism on the thought of modern man, with 
its sharp contrast between the purely immaterial mind or consciousness 
on the one hand and the purely material body situated in space on 
the other. This type of thinking, which has dominated the mind of 
western man for centuries, leaves no room for any “third factor” 
or for any factors consisting of fine matter. There is, however, hope 
since we are living in a period of reaction against this Cartesian “‘anthro- 
pological dualism” and of new thinking about such matters. There 
can be little doubt that the removal of this obstacle’ will result in our 
being much more open to all that we have rejected in the past. It 
is also probable that much of the thought of the Englightenment was 
far too radical in this respect.2 In fact, I am personally so hopeful 
that I sometimes think that present-day anti-Cartesian feeling has only 
to go one step further and it will embrace hylic pluralism complctely.? 

Although at first sight obvious, it is nonetheless a remarkable thought 
that, long before Columbus’ clear discovery of America, the continent 
had existed for centuries in its present outlines. I have, of course, 
deliberately kept the cosmological aspect of hylic pluralism in the back- 
ground of this work.‘ If, however, there is any truth in hylic pluralism 
with regard to the soul, in other words, “‘psychohylism”,® then there 
must be another world or cosmos which is different from our own 
but which is closely related to it and this must always have existed. 
It therefore still waits to be discovered completely—clearly, space 
research has another task to perform as well as reaching and exploring 
the moon.* The future will, in other words, be decisive. 

Too much emphasis has possibly been placed in this study on the 
historical aspect, but this is almost instinctive to anyone specialising 
in the arts and humanitics.* This has probably meant that various 
questions which concern the pure scientist more closely have been 
to some extent neglected. For example, there is a good deal of research 
going on at present in a field in which physiology—for instance, in the 
form of electricity—and psychology—in which the possibility of a 
connection with cybernetics is envisaged—are in very close contact. 


See above, Section 120, especially p. 56. 
See above, p. 55. 

See below, 

See above, Vol. III, p. 197. 

See above, Section 91. 

B 238, pp. 12-13; B 277, pp. 20-21. 

See above, p. 3. 
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In Section 96 and elsewhere, for instance I have given far too little atten- 
tion to this question.’ It is also quite likely that the ideas of Oliver 
L. Reiser of the University of Pittsburgh,* for example, in this field or, in 
the sphere of psycho-analysis, the idea of the “libido as subtle energy”? 
may well prove to be very fruitful. These are, however, all aspects of 
research which are still at a very tentative stage of development, but 
which provide a clear link between the type of research usually 
conducted by those specialising in the arts and humanities and that 
carried out by those practising the natural sciences, 

The final phase of my study, which I have entitled “Some Perspec- 
tives,” is devoted to a necessary elaboration of certain aspects of the 
idea of “hylic pluralism within a noic monism” and to a drawing of 
certain conclusions from this theory—which I hope will prove tenable— 
as well as to a confrontation between this theory and certain other 
fields of research. The part entitled “Some Perspectives” will con- 
clude my work. It should, however, be pointed out that the chapters 
contained in it are not always connected with each other very closely. 


SOME PERSPECTIVES 


130 HYLIC PLURALISM AND THE PROBLEM OF THE 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE MIND AND THE BODY 


I have repeatedly referred in many of the preceding chapters of this 
work to the relationship between the mind and the body. One example 
of this is when I was discussing the doctrine of a trichotomy of the 
factors of the soul and the form it took and the thinkers in whose writ- 
ings it occurs (§ 92). I have also quite often mentioned the anthropo- 
logical dualism of Descartes and his followers, in other words, a dicho- 
tomy of soul and body, and have called this a typical counterpart in 
the history of thought to hylic pluralism (see, for example, § 76). What 
is more, Cartesian dualism and Kantianism in the narrower sense have 
consistently been regarded throughout this work as typical obstacles 
to hylic pluralism (see for example, § 120). All the same, I have not yet 


1 See above, Vol. ITI, p. 44. 

2 See his The Universe. Its Theory (in the ress); “Field Theory in Physics and 
Psychics’’, Psychics International, I, p. 16 ff; 3 See also H. S. Burr and F.S.C. North- 

rop, “The Electrodynamic Theory’ of Life’, Main Currents in Modern Thought, 
xix, Sept. 1962. 

M. Lictaert Peerbolte in his Psychocybernetica (at present in the press); “Free 
Repetition and Repetition Compulsion. A Psychocy bernetic Approach to Frend’s 
Libido Theory”, Psychics Jaternarional <e IL, pp. 39, 41, 53; “Psycho-cybernatic. 
An Introduction”, Darshana, V, 2, p. 7 
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said everything that has to be said and it is important to examine, in 
this part of the work, under the heading of ‘‘Some Perspectives’’(§ 130), 
the relationship between hylic pluralism and the age-old problem of the 
relationship between the mind and the body, which is also known as 
that between spirit and matter, even though it is not precisely the same. 
It is possible that hylic pluralism may have some contribution to make 
to a solution to this question, to which no really satisfactory answer 
has ever been found. 

At the time of writing, the situation is quite remarkable. The enor- 
mous influence that has for centuries been exercised on western thought 
by Cartesian dualism is undoubtedly waning now and, as I have shown 
by means of a convincing quotation,! there is a good deal of unanimity 
in it rejection. As a supporter of hylic pluralism and as one who believes 
that the epsilon standpoint is fundamentally opposed to hylic pluralism,? 
I am, of course, bound to approve of this gradual rejection of anthro- 
pological dualism. What is, however, less satisfactory is that this 
widespread feeling is still so vague. If there is, then, a change taking 
place at present in the climate of thought and anthropological dualism 
is losing favour, is there perhaps not some risk that there may be 
an equally one-sided emphasis in the opposite direction from the one 
followed by the radical Enlightenment,? so long as the how, the why 
and the how far are not taken very seriously into account? 

This danger is even greater insofar as the new attitude may have 
raised vagueness to the level of a fundamental principle. Fortunately, 
not everyone is in agreement with this. Hedwig Conrad-Martius, whom 
I have quoted frequently in this work, has quite strong views about this 
In her book Bios und Psyche (B 197), for example, she said: ‘A re- 
markable and quite radical movement away from Cartesian dualism 
has taken place”’.4 The books and articles concerned are, in her opinion, 
“full of psychophysical statements”. She quotes such differing writers 
as P. Lersch, G. R. Heyer, A. Carrell and K. Jaspers and claims that 
these have “the thesis of indivisibility” as the new theoretical basis of 
the change from dualism. Lersch, for example, calls it “ta polar co- 
existential unity”. Various aspects of this new attitude go too far for 
Miss Conrad-Martius, however, and she calls this polarity “the extreme 
opposite of Cartesianism” and “a solution out of a difficulty”. No 
one seems to know, she writes, what is on the right or the left, what is 


See above, Vol. II, p. 125. 
See above, Vol. II, p. 5. 

See above, Vol. II, p. 152, 192. 
B 197, p. 76. 
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“corporeal” and what is “psychical” any more. However exaggerated 
this may seem to be, Miss Conrad-Martius is undoubtedly right to say 
that “body and soul have been taken simply in their factual unity and 
totality”.2 She calls the writers Buytendijk and Plessner remarkable 
instances of thinkers who “fail to differentiate between body and soul”, 

I would prefer not to quote any more examples of this phenomenon 
in modern thinking, but would rather discuss it in its fundamental as- 
pects now. Any reader who is interested to go further into this theme 
of “soul-corporeality” as a unity, although different writers bring out 
different shades of emphasis, will find interesting material in two books 
by C. A. van Peuisen. The first is his Lichaam-Ziel-Geest (B 235), 
especially chapters LX-XII, and the second is his Filosofische Oriéntatie 
(B 236), especially chapter XV. It is above all both “phenomenological 
psychologists” and many existentialists, especially those who are concern- 
ed with psychophysical problems, who take the point of view that the 
body and the soul are one. Van Peursen apparently also agrees with 
these thinkers. 

I should like now to discuss this problem in connection with a re- 
markable and very characteristic article written by the well-known 
Dutch professor of psychology F.J. J. Buytendijk (b. 1887), “Het 
psycho-fysisch probleem”, in the Dutch journal devoted to philosophy 
and psychology (Algemeen Nederlands Tijdschrift voor Wijsbegeerte en 
Psychologie)? which forms one chapter of a book which is later to be 
published in the Netherlands.4 This article is very typical of a number 
written about the doctrine of “soul-corporeality”, but what is particularly 
striking about it is that the author draws frankly sceptical conclusions 
with regard to the insolubility of the psycho-physical problem. Buy- 
tendijk calls this problem explicitly “empirically insoluble” at one point 
in his article® and then repeats, at the end of the article: “The psycho- 
physical problem is insoluble as far as discursive thought is concerned, 
but the polarised unity of corporeal and personal subjectivity is revealed 
as a state of being orientated originally towards the world of men in the 
fulfilment of man’s existence”’.® 


1 B 197, pp. 81-82. 

2 B 197, p. 77, 

3 B 169, LVI, 2 Feb. 1964, p. 57 ff. 

4 This book was, since the time of writing, appeared as Prologomena van een 
anthropologische fysiologie, Utrecht, 1965; pp. 57-74 of the original article corres- 
pond with pp. Bar 91 of the book. 

5 op. cit., p. 63 (book, p. 76). 

6 op. cit., p. P74: book, p. 91. 
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1 cannot, of course, agree with this declaration of the insolubility of 
this problem’—the question concerning the relationship between the 
two factors, psyche and physis, mind and body, is one that we continue 
to ask. In earlier years, it was usually formulated as a “‘psychophysical 
parallelism’’ or as a “psychophysical interaction’, an expression which 
contained a number of possible shades of meaning. It would seem 
as though the idea of soul-corporeality as a unity or the body animated 
by a soul does away with that of psychophysical parallelism. Is it still 
possible, then, to support the idea of a psychophysical interaction or 
“{nteractionism”’, as it is sometimes called? If so, what form does 
this take? 

A number of questions arise at once in this context. Various objec- 
tions are commonly made and have for a long time been made to inter- 
actionism. One of the most frequently encountered is, for instance, 
does some transference of energy of take place in this interaction, perhaps 
only of a very small quantity, from the psyche to the physis, in other 
words, an innervation, or in the opposite direction, from the physis to 
the psyche, in other words, an “influx”? This sort of question has, 
after all, to be answered. It is obviously better not to speak of a ‘‘dual- 
ism” in indicating this interaction, as was done in the past. Again, 
to limit the effects of this interaction to one point, as Descartes did, 
to the pineal gland,* would also be wrong, because it is not in accord- 
ance with the psychosomatic emphasis in medicine. What, then, is 
the position regarding this interaction and how can we define it a little 
more precisely? 

Buytendijk deliberately avoids defining it, saying that the problem 
is insoluble both “‘empirically” and ‘“‘as far as discursive thought is 
concerned.” What I find remarkable, however, are the arguments 
that he employs to justify this non possumus. By approaching it from 
a rather naively realistic point of view, he claims, the psychophysical 
problem is quite wrongly posed (p. 60, 73). It is to some extent pos- 
sible to objectivise one’s own body and, when one is ill, for example, 
one’s own body forces itself on one’s attention—as a patient, one in- 
vites one’s doctor to think in a “Cartesian” way (p. 61). A complete 
objectivisation of the body is, however, not possible, because the body 


1 J. Linschoten, who succeeded Buytendijk at the university and who unfor- 
tunately died when very young, doubted whether phenomenological psychology 
could have such radical consequences. In his article, “‘Fenomenologie en psycho- 
logic”, B 169, LV, 3, Apr. 1963, p. 113 ff, he spoke of the “great fruitfulness of re- 
ductive models in the positivistic style’ and of an objectivising psychology (p. 113, 
121-122), 

2 a above, Vol. Il, p. 123. 
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is always more than an instrument. One does not simply have a body- 
one is one’s body. Human existence is always an intentional existence, 
an existence of meanings. The irreducible fact that we ex-sist,’ that 
is to say, that we are oriented towards the world of experience as to- 
wards an inexhaustible source of meanings which we encounter and 
to which we are able to add a number of further meanings. cannot 
be objectively explained. “Existence cannot be imagined”, Buytendijk 
claims (p. 63). It is impossible for human experience to imagine that 
something is active through its meaning, which is after all the funda- 
mental characteristic of every perception, action and so on (ibid.,). 
The immediacy of the body animated by the soul, soul-corporeality, 
its “incarnate being” as Gabriel Marcel called it, cannot be objecti- 
vised. The psychophysical reality of man cannot be grasped objec- 
tively (p. 64). “Although corporeality as such is, like the spirit and the 
state of being human, a mystery, inaccessible to objective thought, 
this mystery—and Buytendijk is quoting van Peursen here, with the 
latter’s knowledge and consent?—is made visible in the unity of the soul 
and the body within the human orientation” (p. 73). There is therefore 
a mystery, a constant frontier to knowledge and to objectivisation and 
for this reason “the psychophysical problem as far as discursive thought 
is concerned” (p. 74). 

But I have never been opposed to the idea of a mystery, a frontier 
to objectivisation—I have again and again insisted on the existence 
of a constant paradox, a fundamental paradox, 1s there pethaps a 
connection between this concept of a fundamental paradox and Buy 
tendijk’s and van Peursen’s ‘mystery’? It should, of course, be noted 
in this context that van Peursen expresses it rather differently from 
Buytendijk. For example, “To speak about consciousness is only 
meaningful in the case of a being who is conscious of himself, his I’, 
and experiences that ‘I’ in reality. The difficulty in theory is found in 
the impossibility of making this ‘I’ an object.” Again, “As an object, 
this ‘I’ is clearly evasive—if one wants to say anything about it, one 
always does so from the point of view of one’s own ‘I’. This T is 
always kept in the background in all theoretical objectivisations.”* 

I am, of course, completely in agreement with van Peursen’s ana- 
lysis. I have constructed my whole concept of the fundamental para- 
dox on the basis of the constant failure to objectivise the ‘I’, to place 
it, as it were, objectively in front of oneself. All that one ever has is, 


1H. Plessner has set this out in some detail (see B 240, p. 11). 
2 B 235, p. 162; Buytendijk’s italics. : 
3 Be “ aaa uytendijk’s italics. 
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as it were, an empty shell—the “I” itself is always present as the subject 
in a new act of knowing or at least in a new attempt to know. This 
fact that the “I” is so elusive and is always escaping us has led mie to 
conclude that, in the experiment in thought, “I think, that I think...”. 
we experience the Absolute which is always escaping and which can 
never be relativised.t 

If I am right in thinking that Buytendijk and van Peursen has some- 
thing of this kind in mind when they were outlining their ideas about 
psychophysical interaction, then I would agree with them and accept 
that there is a definite relationship between their problem .and mine.” 
There are, however, also important differences. If the idea of “es- 
caping” is thought out fully and given a position of central importance, 
one is bound to come to certain conclusions which go further than 
those reached by Buytendijk or van Peursen. What escapes—the 
“T” or the self—is so completely stripped of concrete qualities that it 
is no longer, I believe, possible to speak of this pure “I” as the pure “I” 
“T’ of Mr. A. or of Miss B. It is only possible, in this instance, to speak 
of the Self or the same (tauton), in which they both share, but which 
is more than their special, individual pure “I”.* 

Certain rather important conclusions can be drawn from what I have 
said above. In principle, I am in complete agreement with what Buy- 
tendijk and van Peursen have to say about the impossibility of objecti- 
visation, about a constant mystery, about the insolubility of the problem 
of psychophysical interaction and about the impossibility of reflecting 
completely about the relationship between what I would now call spirit 
and matter. I should, however, like to relate various aspects of this 
question exclusively to the one pure “I’’, Self or Suprasubject, in which 
each of us, the infrasubjects, participate, rather than relate them to the 
relationship between the mind and the body of the individual subjects 
or infrasubjects. This is because I believe that the second relationship 
certainly might be knowable and capable of being objectivised. 

I should, then, like to establish a connection here with what I said, 
in Chapter 109 of this work—“Differentiation and Objectivisation” 
‘A:differentiation must be made between the one pure “I’”” or suprasub- 
ject, which each infrasubject can just touch, and the whole sphere of 


1 B114, p. 142; B 237, p. 12; B 241, p. 124. 2 4 

2 This is also undoubtedly linked to the earlier “principle of immanence”, which 
was customarily used in the past to refute materialism-the claim that all ‘that we 
experience directly is consciousness, not things. m: 1 

3 See B 114, p. 154 ff; B 237, p. 17; B 241, p. 126. Intersubjectivity can also be 
based on this; see my article, “De Spanning in ieder van ons”, B 169, LVI,2, p. 87 ff, 
written in reply to R. F. Beerling, B 169, LV, 5, p. 239 ff. B 
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being an infrasubject. Each infrasubject consists of many units of 
consciousness—in other words, units of knowledge, activity and so on 
—and these are always coloured by definite concrete qualities and their 
knowledge or activity is always in itself fragmentary and subject to 
limitations. What is, however, capable of being objectivised by these 
infrasubjects contains degrees and is open to certain changes. We 
should therefore not be too ready to despair in this question. Psycho- 
logy is capable of making enormous progress—J. Linschoten was un- 
doubtedly right when he claimed that the arguments put forward by 
phenomenological psychologists seemed very dubious in comparison 
with the claims made by ordinary psychologists.1 Quite apart from 
this, there is also a great deal of mention made of a constantly extending 
objectivisation in the case of hylic pluralism as well, of seeing even the 
psyche as objective, as things—the “world of psychical things”—and as 
spatial.2. None of this is admitted by the non possumus of the pheno- 
menological psychologists. 

Probably the best way of expressing the difference between the 
standpoint adopted by the phenomenological psychologists and my 
own is to say that Buytendijk and others have drawn the dividing line 
of what cannot be known or objectivised and therefore remains my- 
sterious at too low a level. They have, in other words, drawn a “‘wrong 
dividing line”. All that is really incapable of being objectivised is the 
aspect of escaping in the experiment in thought in which the One or the 
suprasubject is discovered. At a lower level, a great deal can in fact 
be objectivised, although this includes a number of elements which 
have not yet occurred to many people—such elements as thoughtforms 
for instance, and H. Conrad-Martius” “spatial aspect of the psychical 
element”.* On the other hand, however, it is quite true to say that 
the body can never be fully objectivised, because the suprasubject, the 
origin of all intentions and meanings, is always involved in the body— 
“we are both” suprasubject and infrasubject, as I have said before.® 
This is what H. Plessner called our “‘ex-centricity”.6 What is more, 
the dead body, this material world is also not something that exists 
completely in itself—it is always related to a subject, so long as this 
subject is not regarded as the infrasubject (which would result in subjec- 
tive idealism or phenomenalism). but as the suprasubject, which has 


1 See above, p. 139, note 2. 
2 See above, Section 110. 
3 See index and below, Section 136. 
esan Concad Martian was obviously aware of this; see above, Vol. Il, p. 208; 
sD. 
5 See B 114, pp. 76, 726; B 237, index. 
6 See also B 240, p. 
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produced the whole plurality of creation, including this world, within 
itself. 

A few more remarks have to be made in this context. There is always 
a relative contrast between the physical and the psychical elements. In 
connection with this there is also a psychical element which is always 
relative. This is something which is not objectivised as a terrifying mystery 
or asa grim paradox, but is rather objectivised almost always temporarily, 
with the result that the dividing line between what is and what is not 
objectivised changes. 

As for the first point, this relative contrast between the physical and 
the psychical elements is to be found in Buytendijk’s thesis—he insists 
that there is a “methodical dualism” (p. 70; see also p. 86), which 
gives rise to the illusion that Descartes was right. There is, he believes, 
an auto-organisation, as he calls it, a contrast between order and what 
is ordered (ibid.). It is relevant to note here that H. Conrad-Martius’ 
comment that no member of this movement seems to know what is 
on the right and what is on the left, what is “corporeal” and what is 
“psychical”, undoubtedly goes too far.? Buytendijk is in no sense 
unaware of a relative contrast between the two opposite poles and 
points in this context to four typical experiences (p. 62; see also p. 75) 
which are to some degree illuminated by the idea of a psychophysical 
dualism. The first of these experiences is that the “I’’, that somebody 
was in the past and will be in the future, cannot be thought of as identical 
with the body, but only as something which has that body in its chang- 
ing state. Secondly, self-reflection can evoke the imagination of an 
“inner” experience which seems to be a hidden, invisible and mysterious 
space with regard to the corporeal apparition, a space from which 
impulses or inspirations of various kinds seem to arise, as though there 
were, in man’s soul, a space which can be both entered and shut off.? 
Thirdly, the many different qualities which characterise a given person— 
his character, talents, moral and religious attitudes and so on—seem 
to be independent of his body. In the fourth place, one has an ines- 
capable impression of dualism whenever one regards a part of one’s 
body—one’s hand, for instance—and this appears as a thing that is, 
in a magical way, at the disposal of the “I” or the “‘soul” (p. 62; see 
also p. 76). 

Buytendijk does not regard these four experiences as of ultimately 


decisive importance in the question as to whether psychophysical dualism 
1 B 237, p. 17; B 241, p. 131. 
2 B 197, p. 81; see also above, p. 136. 


3 This comment therefore tends in the direction of what I claim in section 110 
of this work. 
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is correct or not. On the contrary, he continues to insist on the idea of 
what has been called ‘a polar co-existential unity.” He does, however, 
affirm that there is a relative contrast within that unity. Iam, of course 
completely in agreement with this and would also say that there is a 
relative dualism, the dividing line of which can, in my opinion, be 
changed, and that there cannot be any real, fundamental dualism. 
Descartes, in other words, was wrong to carry the idea of the two poles, 
mind and body, to such extremes. Similarly, psychophysical paralle- 
lism is also wrong, although it is much more consistent than Cartesi- 
anism, according to which the interaction between the soul and the 
body could be traced back to one point, the pineal gland. According 
to the theory of psychophysical parallelism, both aspects ran parallel 
to each other for ever and this, of course, amounts to an even more 
radical and consistent dualism. The difficulty then is that, if the one 
never comes into contact with or has any effect on the other, one or 
the other aspect may simply cease and the other will not notice this—you 
can, for example decide to stab a person and this decision may have 
all kinds of psychical consequences, but whether or not you really do 
the stabbing is irrelevant.1 This is the situation with regard to what 
may be called realistic psychophysical parallelism. Some of these 
objections are met be idealistic parallelism or psychical monism as 
proposed by Heymans, but, as I have made abundantly clear in my 
Tweeérlei Subjectiviteit, other objections arise at once, with the con- 
sequence that psychophysical parallelism as a whole is untenable* and 
cannot be reconciled with the results of parapsychology. 

In my Tweeérlei Subjectiviteit, published in 1929, I suggested the 
theory of a “psychophysical homogeneity’, which is closely related 
to the ‘‘co-existential unity” of today. I, however, would prefer to go 
beyond the assurance of the correctness of this theory. The homo- 
geneity of soul and body must be given a perspective and a background 
and certain conclusions must be drawn from it. These conclusions 
have, furthermore, to be seen against the background of the one supra- 
subject or the “noic aspect” as I have called it.’ In this, the nous is 
confronted with the one, immaterial but real spirit and the noic aspect 
is the original unity* which transcends the whole plurality of creation, 
to which both the psychical and the physical aspects belong, and also 

2 B14 ee Ses, 

3 See my article, “Is de parapsychologie gebaat bij cen psychophysisch para- 
lelisme of bij ih en wisselwerkingstheorie?”, B 265, IV, also B 115, p. 47 ff. 


4, p. 292, 308 ff. 


4 Se Bl 
5 See B 11 
6 See B 114, p. 394 ff, 454 ff. 
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forms a foundation, a superposition, which makes it possible for. the 
parts to interact on and also to know each other. 

Further particulars concerning the nature of the relationship bet- 
ween the psychical and physical aspects and of their interaction can 
also be deduced from this idea that they are very closcly related, indeed 
homogeneous. The possibility that the psychical aspect may also 
possess a material side (of fine matter) and a spatial side cannot, for 
example, be excluded. I pointed to this long ago in my Tweeérlei Sub- 
Jectiviteit,? and it is also the basis of hylic pluralism. In any case, I 
formulated the concept, in that book, of a noic (as opposed to a psy- 
chical) monism plus (or within) a hylic pluralism? 

It is possible at least to attempt to find a solution to the age-old pro- 
blem of the relationship between mind and body, spirit and matter 
along these lines. Insofar as the one pure “I” or ego, which is common 
to all men and therefore one and the same, is to be found in that “mind” 
or consciousness, this consciousness—and equally the “Spirit”—is 
also to be found on the side of the suprasubject, the one transcendent 
aspect which is above the plurality of creation, in other words, the 
“noic aspect”. Insofar as the rest of the consciousness and the soul 
or psychical aspect is found on the other side, namely that of plurality 
or homogeneity, this is also, in principle at least, capable of being ob- 
jectivised—in the manner outlined in Section 109—and even perhaps 
of being seen as spatial, endowed with energy and, in connection with 
this determined and coming within the category of causal processes. 
The dividing line has only to be drawn differently—not, as in the past 
between spirit plus soul and body plus matter, but rather between the 
spirit, the noic aspect and the homogeneous psychical plus the physical 
aspects—and everything is made quite clear.* 

The consequences of this with regard to the problem as to how it 
is possible for there to be a dualism or an interactionism—assuming 
that it is important to get away from the idea of parallelism.—are very 
considerable. We should no longer speak about a dualism, although 
a relative dualism continues to exist between the two poles (see above, 
p. 142), because this leads nowhere. Two fundamentally heterogeneous 
factors cannot interact on each other. Those psychologists who were 
also philosophers—men who were prominent at the turn of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries and who preferred a theory of inter- 
action to a parallelism in this context—had to twist and turn in all 

1 See, for example, B 243, p, 214, 

2 B 114, p. 296 ff; See also B 115, p. 62. 

3 B 114, p. 310, 

4 B 114, p. 292; see also below, § 136. 
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directions to make that theory of interaction plausible. A good ex- 
ample of this is Stumpf’s theory of “double effect and double cause.”* 

If the dividing line is drawn differently, this becomes superfluous 
If, in other words, the psyche is also spatial—even though this space 
may be to some extent different? from, but in any case continuous with 
our ordinary space—it should therefore also be able to have an effect 
on the brains in the case of innervation. If, then, the psyche also has 
a material aspect—even though this may be a fine material aspect and 
include the possession of a subtle psychical energy®—quantities of energy 
perhaps very small ones, may also be emitted when innervation takes 
place (without there being any need to seck refuge in a non-causal 
“release’”*) and also received when influx, perception, takes place. This 
clearly eliminates the problem which confronted the psychologist- 
philosophers of the turn of the century, who wondered what happened 
to the law of the conservation of energy in the case of psychophysical 
interaction.s Within a closed system, the quantity of energy clearly 
remains unchanged, but, if interaction does take place, the law is broken 
Assuming that this law is correct, it is in fact maintained in my theory. 
If we take a broader view of the system to include the system of psychical 
energy which is co-ordinated with our ordinary system of energy, the 
sum total of energy within this broader system still remains unchanged. 
This is, in fact, the way in which I defended the theory of interaction 
in the form of a “hylic causalism” in my book Tweeérlei Subjectiviteit.® 

I believe, then, that a very positive contribution is made towards 
solving this long-standing problem of the relationship between mind 
and body by referring the “mystery” of the psychophysical to the noic 
aspect or the suprasubject and at the same time by accepting a psycho- 
physical homogencity. At the same time, the unsatisfactory aspect of 
the non possumus of the phenomenological psychologists with regard 
to this problem is also removed and the interaction between the psyche 
and the physis is clarified and elaborated. In all this, the most important 
step is the acceptance of a different dividing line, in connection with the 
objectivisation that is always changing or moving. 

I have already indicated that the emphasis must above all be on the 
fact that the dividing line between what has not yet been objectivised 
and what is already objectivised is capable of moving and changing,’ but 
See B 17, p. 427 ff; B 68, p. 67; B 114, p. 337. 

See above, Section 110. 
See above, pp. 820 ff, 927. 
See B 68, p. 67. 

B 68, p. 66. 

B 114, § 49. 

See above, Vol. Ill, p. 185. 
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that it can never be done away with completely. This means that there 
is always a relatively psychical aspect) a subjective interior in things 
which has not yet been objectivised. If this were not so, the infrasubject 
would have been the suprasubject, for whom the whole of plurality is 
available.? I have discussed this lasting relatively psychical element 
in some detail in Tweeérlei Subjectiviteit,> where \ called it the “womb 
of the provisionally unknown”.4 

To conclude this chapter, I have to point to various other aspects 
of this question. The reader may say, for example, that, instead of the 
usual idea of an “1” or a soul which has one body—a body which might 
be called the ochéma, vehicle, garment or chitén® in the simplest form— 
man has other ochémata or chiténes which come to the fore above all 
when the bond with the ordinary body is broken, in other words, after 
death, although they were present before death. He will then perhaps 
go on to ask whether this does not result in the solution to the psycho- 
physical problem as to how the inner aspect--that is, the pure “I”, 
accompanied by the lasting relatively psychical element—can possibly 
act on the exterior aspect—that is, some body or ochéma—being shifted 
rather than achieved. I have already quoted C. H. van Os in this 
context. He commented that the action of the fine material element 
frequently presented as and called a vinculum or link, on the ordinary 
material element is understandable, but that between a purely immate- 
rial spirit and the fine material element is not. The difficulty, however 
remains—how does this third factor, the immaterial spirit, interact 
with the link? I think that one is bound to accept van Os’ comment 
as correct. ; 

In § 52 of my book, Tweeérlei Subjectiviteit, 1 discussed another, re- 
lated problem. Heymans rejected Leibniz’ doctrine of the monads 
with the remark that the problem of this interaction was simply changed 
by this doctrine, only to return in another guise, that of relationships 
of dependence between the psychical element and the mechanical 
states of the monads.’ I replied to this at the time, saying that I would 
prefer to stress the simplest case, that of a monad or psychophysical 
unit, the content of which is more or less simple and consisting purely 
of repulsion (this content, it should be noted, is inwardly a content and 

1 See above, Vol. III, p. 186. 

2. For the link between this idea and the theme of the one truth, see B 169, LV, 


4, p. 201 ff, especially p. 213 (=B 243). 

See B 114, § 47 and index, 

B 114, p. 430. 

See above, Vol. II, p. 63. 

See above, Vol. ITI, p. 12. 

See B 68, pp. 71-72, 139-140; B 114, p. 366. 
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externally active and always being received directly as such in the plura- 
lity of creation), rather than that of all the composite parts of man, 
including the many contents of his consciousness and possibly his 
ochémata as well: Quite apart from any effect externally, the whole 
problem is in this way reduced to that of the relationship between the 
hylic element, this small unit in other words, and the noic element, the 
Absolute which is to be found behind the hylic unit or the original unit, 
situated above plurality and potentially the one suprasubject. This 
relationship can never be completely solved, rationalised or objectivised. 
If the relationship between the mind and the body, or rather the relation- 
ship between spirit and matter is reduced to this level, the problem 
is really insoluble, because it is basically a relationship between the 
Absolute and a part of the plurality of creation, which can be called the 
Difference or the Other. This relationship is, however, fundamentally 
paradoxical; it is, in fact, the fundamental paradox itself? To this 
extent, we may say, the problem of the relationship between spirit and 
matter is insoluble. A good deal more can, however, be said about 
the relationship between a concrete mind or conseiousness and its body 
or bodies. 

Nonetheless, what I wanted especially to say in this chapter dealing 
with various perspectives has now been said I shall be returning later 
to various related problems of hylic pluralism and biology.? It is hardly 
necessary to say that certain other questions, such as that of the close 
affinity between ordinary perception and extrasensory perception and 
that of the extension of the senses, also form part of this whole psycho- 
physical problem. I spoke, in Sections 123 and 127, about various 
aspects of the “common basis” which these phenomena share. I shall 
also come back to a theme which has been mentioned several times in 
this chapter (not for the first time)—that of a new and different dividing 


line.‘ 
131 HYLIC PLURALISM AND LANGUAGE 


We must now consider another important and far-reaching aspect 
of the question. Almost all contemporary philosophers and psycho- 
logists acknowledge the central importance of language as man’s means 
of expressing himself. Almost every subject can, in fact, be discussed 


1 The patticles in nuclear physics can also be seen in this way as psychophysical 
units; see B 114, pp, 367-369. 

2 ‘See B 114, § 53 ff; B 241, p. 126. 

3 See below, Section 137. 

4 See below, Section 136, 
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under this heading, but I do not intend to take it quite as far as that. 
I propose to limit myself to a number of fundamental comments on 
the one hand and to a number of practical examples connected with 
hylic pluralism on the other.* 

One very striking phenomenon that is met in language is, of course, 
that of the metaphor and imagery. These are closely related, but not 
identical. The metaphor is a figurative use of words, whereas imagery 
is wider—it is the replacement of one matter by another which to some 
extent resembles it.2 The use of images in language can easily enough 
become dubious, if one thinks too much about them. An example 
of this is: “they were hanging on his lips”. Imagery can, of course, 
also be taken to extremes, as in the case of allegory,* and certain writers 
such as John Bunyan (1628-1688), have certainly gone very far indeed in 
portraying inner experiences as persons and their adventures. Another 
form of imagery is symbolism. In this, the contents of the symbols 
used, which may, in this case, be geometrical figures or ciphers, may 
perhaps have an inner affinity with certain cosmic relationships and 
philosophical or mystical concepts. 

In the context of hylic pluralism, the most important aspect of the 
metaphor or the image, however, is that it can be extended quite remote 
from what it points to or that it can, on the other hand, be quite realistic. 
The “ship of state” is a typical metaphor, but “influence” by another 
person is much more plastic. The concept “biblical realism’ is one 
that is heard a good deal nowadays—the “finger of God” is indisput- 
ably an image, but there is a great deal of dispute about whether many 
other expressions and images should be taken literally or not. For 
example, it is possible to regard all the miracles in the Bible as meta- 
phors. On the other hand, it is important to be alert to any possible 
similarity between themes in the Bible and unusual phenomena that 
have been reported elsewhere and perhaps even studied by parapsycho- 
logists*, although many of the miracle stories can hardly be literally 
true, to judge from their content. In other words, there is a certain 
controversy in religious circles concerning the extent of any realistic 
interpretation of the Bible. In this, it is always worth bearing in mind 
that man in the ancient world was inclined to accept less symbol and 


1 See, for instance, what Prof. J. Wils has said about sorporsallty in language 
according to Merleau-Ponty among others, B 169, 1965, p. 78 Wils believes that 
it is possible to go further than Merleau-Ponty, who is too inclined to take only Wes- 
tern man with his Cartesian turn of mind, as his point of departures 

2 See B 179 under the words metafoor and beeldspraak ; , P. 476 and XI, 
p. hart C.F.P Stutterheim, “He begrip metafoor (1941). 

See above, Vol. III, p. 108. 
i See above, Vol. II, p. 57, Vol. Ill, p. 156-157. 
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much more reality than modern man.’ This oscillation between the 
figurative and the literal or between the metaphorical and the realistic 
in interpretation is particularly noticeable with regard to the question 
of hylic pluralism. 

It is above all important, in this context, to stress that the term 
“imagery” should not be restricted simply to Janguage. In itself, an 
image is something that is taken from the world of visible forms and 
applied to language, but even in that world of visible forms, one thing 
can be used as an image or a metaphor of another thing. I have several 
times mentioned, for example, that “chariot” or “vehicle” has often 
been used, both in the visual arts and in literature, to indicate the 
soul. Again, the question of realism or no realism is always occurring 
in this context. In my opinion, this “vehicle” (or ochéma, which gives 
its name to this work, little image or eidolon or whatever might have 
been fashionable at a particular period) points to a real, existing aspect 
or mode of expression of the soul consisting of fine matter The use 
of these images clearly indicates that the artists in question believed 
in this aspect of the psyche—that it consisted of fine matter. This 
is, among other examples, apparent in iconography.* 

I do not need to repeat here what I have said before and shall there- 
fore restrict myself now to those expressions in language which are 
generally speaking used without thinking, but which presumably had 
a hylic pluralistic origin or which can be interpreted in a hylic pluralistic 
sense or in a fine materialistic sense. After all, I have already discussed 
in some detail the question as to whether certain poets may not have 
seen more in the images that they have used than their figurative use 
of language may have caused us to think (see Section 88). An example 
of this is Goethe’s “ethereal” or “‘etheric sphere’*—it is probable that 
he was thinking here of a finer world, despite the fact that most readers 
and even literary critics are not aware of this. 

An important concept in this connection is that of inspiration. 
What we have in mind here, when we speak or write about inspiration 
is the sudden emergence of certain ideas or thoughts which seem to 
have an intrinsic value and which, precisely for this reason and because 
they are unexpected, give the impression that they come from outside. 
This is not necessarily so—it may also be a question of suddenly finding 
the solution to a problem or finding a synthesis after a long struggle. 


1 See W.B. Kristensen, above, Vol. II, p. 21. . ; 
2 See above, Sections 26, 89, Vol. Il, p. 232 and index; mutatis mutandis, the same 


applies to the “garment of the soul”; see above, Section 93, Chiton. 
3 See above, Vol. I, p. 137, 144, Vol. I, p. 231 ff. 
4 See above, Vol. I, p. 225. 
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Generally speaking, we do not think that in-spiration means literally 
“plowing into” and that spiritus and spirare has often been regarded in the 
history of thought as I have several times shown! as a fine material force. 
Spiritus or “spirit” has so frequently been seen as a subtle agent and 
spirare as a blowing at a rather higher level than the blowing of the wind. 

There is no doubt at all that this literal explanation or conception 
of “inspiration” has occurred very regularly throughout history. 
Onians, for example, has pointed out that Homer again and again 
referred to “inspiration” by a god of courage (thumos or menos) in the 
warrior and how both of these in the epic were “‘conceived of as mate- 
rial”.? Ideas of this kind are encountered again and again in classical 
antiquity as a whole. We do not nowadays think, when we use the 
word “enthusiasm”, that this meant inspiration by a deity (the word 
being derived from en and theos) in antiquity. Plutarch also believed 
that the Pythia at Delphi went back to a mantic pneuma of fine matter,® 
called pneuma enthousiastikon* on divination. Similar ideas are en- 
countered in the writings of Iamblichus at a later date.? 

Views of this kind were also common enough in the early history 
of Christianity. I have, for instance, drawn attention several times 
in this work to the fact that the Holy Spirit, was thought of in a very 
concrete way, at least partly, in the New Testament.® The pouring 
out of the Holy Spirit, at what came later to be called the feast of Pente- 
cost, was thought of quite literally and there is every reason to think 
here of in-spiration, “blowing in”, in a non-figurative sense and as 
a Christian counterpart to the en-thusiasm of the Greeks. As Verbeke 
has pointed out, various Christian apologists, including Athenagoras, 
for example, were in favour of a literal interpretation of inspiration.’ 
Philo of Alexandria also wrote about inspiration as a fertilisation by 
God, as the personal experience of a stream of divine power.® The 
same view is encountered much later in the history of thought and 
quite explicitly in the work of Thomas Hobbes, who thought of inspi- 
ratio as a literal blowing in or breathing in of a subtle body: significant 
propie inflationem corporis alicuius subtilis.® Jn the same way, various 
founders of religious sects in 1ecent centuries have had this view of 


1 See, for example, Part I, Section 6 ff; see also above Vol. II, p. 8 and index. 
2 See B 233, p. 50 ff; see also above, Vol. Il, p. 24. 

3 See above, Vol. U, p. 47. 

4 B 174, pp. 267-269, 285. 

5 B 174, p. 379. 

6 See above, Vol. Il, p. 58 ff. 

7 B 174, p. 423. 

8 B 93, p. 42 ff. 
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concrete outpourings of the Holy Spirit.1 A realistic view of this 
kind was also held by Swedenborg, whose opinion about discoveries 
made by scholars has been summarised by E. Benz as follows: “When 
such born thinkers discover a truth after a long process of thought, 
they experience an enlivening light, a confirmatory flash of lightning 
which illuminates the sphere of their intellect, a mysterious radiation 
which passes through the sacred temple of the brain’’.? Finally, the 
romantic writers also had their own plastic view of inspiration.? 

All that I have so far said and quoted in favour of hylic pluralism 
gives a great deal of food for thought. Is it possible, one is inclined 
to ask, that we employ a number of terms in speech and writing with- 
out pausing to think that they may have not only a hylic pluralistic 
origin, dating from a period when they were not so much used simply 
as counters, but also a hylic pluralistic meaning? One quite often hears, 
for example, ‘“‘at a certain time, this idea or that idea was very much 
in the air” and, in the same way, certain in ventions are commonly 
made by several different people in various countries all at about the 
same time. The obvious conclusion is to attribute this to a maturing 
of various attempts or endeavours that have been going on more or 
less concurrently but another possible explanation is a descent of some 
thing that was, in itself situated at a level above the ordinary human 
level. At least, the experience certainly gives this impression and poets 
undoubtedly enjoy this experience in a very special way. We read in 
Shelley’s “‘Adonais”, for example: 

The breath whose might I have invoked in song 

Descends on me; my spirit’s bark is driven 

Far from the shore. .* 

A related question is that of creativity. A frequent condition of 
creative work is a receptive disposition, a willingness to listen and it has 
often been observed that this passive attitude is very similar to that of 
the medium. Any valuable achievement in the sphere of creativity 
“comes almost like automatic writing”.® 

Again, there is the related question of inner voices. Perhaps the 
most famous person in the history of ideas to have experienced inner 


1 See above, Vol. III, p. 96. 

2 B 193, p. 169. 

3 See H. Wolf, Het wezen der inspiratie. Uitzicht II, p. 227 ff; for the young 
Herder see p. 299; there is also the well-known saying of Goethe: “I do not write 
verse; it is written in me”. 

‘A.A, Prins, “Unconscious ‘Borrowing’ and the problem of Inspiration”, Eng- 
lish Studies, XXXVI, 2, p. 7; “breath”? also reminds us of the relation between 
breath, air and spirit. 

5: M.L. Anderson, “The Relations of Psi to Creativity”, B 219, XXVI, p. 285; 
see also H. Addington Bruce, ‘The Secret of Genius”, B 264,:V, p. 43 ff. 
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voices was Socrates, with his daimonion.1_ This, of course, at once raises 
the question as to whether there are not many turns of speech and written 
expressions involving the use of sensory qualities which may possibly 
haye not only an obviously figurative interpretation, but also one that 
is far more literal. This applies clearly to what I have just said about 
“inner voices”—one often hears, for instance, such expressions as “an 
inner voice prompted me not to do that” or to go away”. This may 
be simply a way of expressing oneself, but it may be more than this. 
Socrates obviously intended it to be more than a mode of expression. 
Despite the fact that it was very difficult for his rationalistic adherents 
to accept, he intended it to be taken quite literally.? 

I would, however, remind the reader that there are many metaphors 
which are obviously intended to be no more than that. On the other 
hand, as soon as one gives serious consideration to the possibility of an 
objectivisation of psychical contents—as discussed in Section 109, for 
example—one is at once confronted with the possibility of a literal or 
realistic interpretation in many cases. 

It will be recalled that I devoted chapters 101-105 to the question 
of the extension of sense qualities. The idea that several other, finer 
senses may perhaps exist in man, which are generally speaking concealed, 
but which manifest themselves from time to time, is very closely con- 
nected with another. This is that, quite apart from totally unknown 
sense qualities, there may also be extension of our ordinary, well-known 
sense qualities. It may be that unusual sounds, an unusual light, un- 
usual odours and so on are perceived. Shapes that are thought to consist 
of fine matter may be seen in apparitions. In our present context, too, 
it is important to remember that terms which are usually fairly obvious 
and derived from sensations of touch and feeling, such as high and low, 
upright and flat, light and heavy, warm and cold and so on, are often 
used and not necessarily or exclusively as images.? 

First of all, something has to be said about sensations of light, which 
I discussed in some detail in Chapter 104, concluding that there are 
certainly groups of people who have believed that an unusual light can 
sometimes be perceived. In our present context, this amounts to the 
fact that, if a metaphor containing the concept of light is used, there is 
very good reason to ask whether what is said can be regarded as realistic 
or whether there may perhaps be a reminiscence of the occurrence of 
unusual light. “Clearly, what is known as clairvoyance is meant in such 


1 See above, Vol. III, pp. 24, 119. 
2 B176,I, p. 150. 
3 See above, Vol. III, p. 84 ff. 
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cases—secing, in an unusual manner “(second sight”, for instance), 
of things at a distance of space or time and what is more, of things that 
are normally hidden or that normally remain obscure. 

This metaphor is also used in connection with the intellect and with 
knowledge. We have the example of a bright child, a brilliant mind or 
argument, a clear statement of facts, in-sight into a problem, the En- 
lightenment and groups of people such as those who called themselves 
the Jlluminés.1 Augustine’s illuminatio is obviously related to a supra- 
empirical light.2_ This probably has to seen (‘‘seen”!) as the clairvoyant, 
or “clear seeing” person, perceiving “‘thought-forms”? at a certain level 
these thought-forms being clear, not confused or “obscure” (“dark”) 
and, because of the level at which they are perceived, illuminated by 
a spiritual light or high, subtle influence. 

Undoubtedly what was originally in people’s minds when the title 
was given to princes or bishops of Durchlaucht and nobles were add- 
ressed as “‘illustrious” or “Serene Highness” (“serene” meaning, of 
course, “clear” was the same sublime influence or subtle, rarefied at- 
mosphere. The spiritual body of important, spiritual (cf. spiritus!) 
and “illustrious” or “serene” persons is thought to be characterised 
by a more subtle structure (cf. my “‘sublime pneuma’’) and such persons 
are supposed to be illustrious, illuminated (illuminé) or serene, clear or 
cloudless. 

At this level, the pneuma is also thought of as radiant—for example, 
“he radiated benevolence”,4 radiant joy or radiant happiness. Not 
only in the case of the Holy Spirit, but also in general, the blessing’ 
has often been thought of as descending from higher spheres. I have 
already discussed the nimbus, halo and the corona radiata‘ in other 
parts of this work and do not therefore propose to return to this question 
now. 

H. Conrad-Martius believed that certain physical terms and expressions 
could not be applied to the psychical sphere if they were not at the 
same time psychial qualities.? This is especially true of the concepts 
high and low, which can surely not simply be figurative and nothing 
more. The same applies to the concepts of heavy and light, rise and 
fall, The person living under psychological or psychical pressure is 
in fact bowed down by a heavy weight causing his psychical body to 


See above, Vol. II, p. 159. 
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words, within the “plurality” of creation. It is, however, true to say 
that this tendency seems to be prominent to a greater or lesser degree 
in the metaphysical standpoints that I have distinguished in connection 
with hylic pluralism, some of these standpoints being favourable and 
positive towards this theory. I shall discuss this situation in some 
detail in the next few chapters. § 133 ff). 

In this chapter, however, I have to deal with certain other objections 
which may even lead to dangers in connection with hylic 
pluralism, especially when this is regarded as a practical psychological 
attitude. It is, of course, possible for these objections or dangers to 
be either unauthentic or imaginary or else authentic or at least open 
to discussion. The very close connection between hylic pluralism 
and occultism in the historical sense? on the one hand and parapsycho- 
logy or psychical research on the other means that these considerations 
can perhaps be used, to some extent at least, as arguments against these 
tendencies. 

The objections are partly philosophical in nature. The positivistic 
attitude, which is, after all, to some extent a psychological attitude 
as well, is very much inclined to lead to an acceptance of the ideas of 
the radical thinkers of the eighteenth century Enlightenment and their 
followers in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries as right, especially 
in their rejection of hylic pluralism. I do not intend, however, to go — 
into this question again here. I described it above as an a priori negative 
attitude® and believe that it can only be changed when this comes about 
inwardly* and, what is more, that it is only when this inner change has 
become fully effective that such positivists will be really open to the 
arguments put forward by parapsychologists and others. 

If, however, parapsychology and hylic pluralism are at least partly 
right, this does not mean that it is not possible for a psychological 
attitude, which is perhaps connected with parapsychology and hylic 
pluralism and which at the same time contains certain dangers, to occur. 
These to some.extent very real objections are bound to be used by oppo- 
nents of hylic pluralism as arguments against the theory. If these ob- 
jections are inherent or inevitable, there is good reason to say some- 
thing about them. 

One possible criticism may be that too much emphasis is laid on the 
sensory aspect. It is sometimes suggested, to people who are already 


Sec above, Sections 77, 81 and 83. 

See above, Vol. II, p. 140, 152 ff and index. 
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sensitive in this direction, that moods, for example, are important in 
this connection and that all kinds of impulses occur in the mind which 
really come from outside, Inner experience, it is suggested, is much 
greater in scope than it would at first sight appear to be and “freely 
arising ideas”! are often encountered in it. In many cases, these ideas 
are telepathic and originate in the minds of other people.* Does this 
not perhaps mean that there is a danger that people who are in some 
way unstable may devote far too much attention to these impulses? 

Let us consider this question for a moment. It is a well-known fact 
that certain mentally disturbed people have the illusion that they are 
being spied on the whole time, even through walls, or else complain 
about mysterious influences which, they claim, are being exerted on 
them.? Ought this tendency to be strengthened by the advocation 
of a theory into which these ideas can be fitted? Another well-known 
fact is that many mediums and even certain paragnosts have a tendency 
to hysteria or pre-hysteria.! Rhine is inclined to deny this,’ but Hey- 
mans, who was convinced that there was a possibility of telepathic in- 
fluence, declared that we could expect this psychological type to be 
predisposed towards this kind of influence, because people of this type 
had a defective, perhaps incoherent psyche.® 

We can go even further. Another well-known phenomenon, en- 
countered especially in the history of psychology, religion and ethnology, 
is possession, when the body or the psyche of one person is possessed, 
for a short time or even for quite a long period, by another psyche or 
another being.” This may take the form of being attacked by a com- 
plaint caused by strange beings, spirits or demons. 

It hardly needs to be stressed that all these themes are rejected en- 
tirely as pure superstition and as the raving of maniacs by positivists 
who have inherited the ideas of the radical Enlightenment. On the 
other hand, it cannot be denied either that parapsychology and hylic 
pluralism to some extent lend themselves to such hesitantly expressed 
views of the kind discussed above. It is therefore important to go into 
these questions and to try to establish the degree to which these dangers 
in fact exist and to ascertain whether they are simply imagined dangers 
or whether they are insurmountable. 


1 See above, pp. 102-103, Vol. III, p. 58, 178. 

2. - See above, pp. 103, Vol. III, p. 179. 

3 See above, Vol. III, p. 185. 

4 B255, p. 106. 

5 B248, p. 79. 

6 Mededelingen Nederlandse S.P.R.,No. 10, p. 9 ff. 

7 +T.K. Oesterreich, Die Besessenheit (1921); B 230, Chap. IX; B255, p. 134 
B 214, index under “Possession”. 
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The objection concerning a too strongly sensory attitude certainly 
holds good in this instance. The paragnost or medium who wants 
to achieve something must be passive and receptive. The danger of 
attaching too much importance to unusual impressions or to “voices”, 
for example, is not unfounded. The great plasticity of thoughts— 
possibly even “thought-forms”—and ideas plays a part here The 
first thing that the clairvoyant, for instance, has to do is to learn how 
to distinguish between his own thoughts and projections and what in 
fact comes to him from outside.? 

It is, of course, probably true that neuroses and psychoses may some- 
times be caused by exposing oneself to and concentrating unusual im- 
pressions. I am convinced that we must guard against any inclina- 
tion to encourage people to cultivate this attitude. The opponents 
of parapsychology are right to say that it is fortunate that most people 
are not open to impressions of this kind. One is also reminded in this 
context of Henri Bergson’s comment that, in his opinion, the brains 
were a kind of sieve or brake, allowing only those impressions that 
were, generally speaking, biologically uscful to man to penetrate to 
his normal consciousness® and excluding many of the less useful among 
the countless impressions that besieged man. Man, who is mainly 
motory in his attitude, has in general no use for such “nonsense’”’—he 
is much too positive. There is a contrast here between two types of man, 
the first type being receptive and sensitive, perhaps too sensitive, psy- 
chical and perhaps even suffering from psychasthenia, the second as- 
sertive and strong-willed. | Undoubtedly life may be better for the 
second type of person, but there is always the danger that his limitations 
will lead him to excesses and to intolerance. The fact that he lacks 
the organ to perceive such impressions does not mean that those im- 
pressions do not exist.® 

It is important, I think, that anyone who is open to some of the 
affirmations made by parapsychologists and those who are convinced 
of the truth of hylic pluralism should recognise these dangers and warn 
others of them. There is, in my opinion, a subtle difference here between 
two occult tendencies—between spiritualism and modern theosophy. 
Spiritualists are generally speaking very interested in accounts of psychical 
experiences and of what has been brought from the astral plane. These 


1 See above, Vol. IIl, p. 69. 

2 See above, Vol. Il, p. 208, Vol. III, p. 184. 

3 See above, Vol. III. p. 181, note 1. 

4 This is perhaps reminiscent of the “reflection” I discussed in Chapter 127, 

5 This can be compared with the danger of infection and certain people's exag- 
gerated fear of infection or their sensitivity to the effects of the weather. 
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reports ase—in my view quite rightly—analysed, compared and studied 
and such studies have been carried out very competently by, for example, 
R. Crookall.1_ Theosophists, on the other hand, tend to warn others 
with much more emphasis against the dangers involved in such experi- 
ences. They make a distinction between “‘psychism” and spirituality. 
The most important task, they believe, is to further ethical occultism 
and whether or not occult powers or siddhis are developed as a conse- 
quence of this—in other words, the development of such powers should 
not be the aim—is of secondary importance.? All the same, even 
theosophists propose such doctrines as the “magnetism of places”? 
and this has been systematically studied by C. W. Leadbeater in his 
book The Hidden Side of Things (1913), the conclusions that he draws 
going, in my view, too far. In other words, his affirmations may well 
be correct, but I feel that too much attention should not be given to 
such questions. Primitive man, who was clearly sensitive to such influences, 
was too much under its spell.4 On the other hand, Leadbeater also 
remarked at the end of his book that there was in fact a “better way” 
than constantly trying to protect oneself against undesirable magnetism. 
This is to go round the world with a loving heart.5 

What, then, is the situation with regard to possession and being in- 
fluenced by demons? I have already suggested that there is an affinity 
here between psychoanalytical complexes and the ideology of medieval 
man.® And does the name by which it is called really make so much 
difference? Certainly there is rather more objectivisation in the case of - 
demons, but both can be troublesome—Leadbeater has written about 
what has to be done when there is a danger of obsession. He compared 
it with the situation when an intruder tries to enter a person’s house. 
The obsession, like the intruder, has to be held or else put out.’ 

The question of will power is raised again here. Is a great difference 
made by the degree to which this possession is objectivised, a difference, 
that is, in the unfavourable sense? This may perhaps mark the beginning 
of any really effective attempt to combat obsession. Again, it may 
also be of importance to see what is troubling a neurotic or a mentally 
disturbed person as objective if one is really to understand and help 
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him. The phychiatric theory of H. J. Urban has been developed along 
these lines.? 

It is also possible to say that both the Stoics and almost all the classical 
Indian philosophers were hylic pluralistic in their attitude. The Stoics 
thought of the pneuma of the soul as consisting of fine matter? and the 
Indians believed that all psychical functions were of fine matter.* Is 
it possible that they were psychasthenic? I think not. The Stoics and 
those who were influenced by them tried to be completely unmoved 
(cultivating the virtue of atafaxia‘) and indifferent (practising adiaphora'). 
The yogis were very similar in that they followed certain rules of self- 
control or Satsampatti’ and tried to rid themselves of all desires, prac- 
tising vairdgya.” 

To conclude this chapter, I should like to formulate an answer to the 
question which formed the point of departure for this whole discussion, 
whether there might not be certain dange1s involved in accepting the 
theory of hylic pluralism. This answer can be expressed in quite strong 
terms—everything that is new involves certain dangers. An obvious 
example of this is modern air travel. The dangers have to be accepted 
along with the advantages. What principally concerns us in the case of 
hylic pluralism is whether or not it is true. 


133 THE POLARITY OF THE GAMMA AND _ DELTA 
STANDPOINTS 


1. Introduction 

I began this study by considering a great deal of detailed material 
that I had collected from various sources, all of it consisting of views 
about fine materiality and in particular fine materiality in connection 
with the soul. I summed up all these views under the title of “hylic 
pluralism”, in the conviction that “ dualistic materialism”, which has 
quite often been applied to these views, was too narrow a term.’ In 
an attempt to systematise this vast amount of material, I felt constrained 
to distinguish no less than four metaphysical standpoints in which 
forms hylic pluralism has occurred in the history of man’s thought. 
Several of these forms had so far not been clearly distinguished and for 
this reason I gave each of my four standpoints a Greek letter and also 
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designated two other standpoints, both of which excluded hylic pluralism, 
with a Greek letter, thus distinguishing six in all. The two standpoints 
which rejected hylic pluralism, I called the alpha standpoint and the 
epsilon standpoint. The first provided a convenient name for monistic 
materialism and the second a term within the framework of my system 
for anthropological dualism. The four standpoints accepting hylic 
pluralism were, in my terminology, the beta standpoint or dualistic 
materialism in the narrower sense, the gamma standpoint, the delta 
standpoint and the zeta standpoint. 

From alpha to zeta, these six standpoints are situated, as it were, on 
a scale according to the degree of spiritualisation, from a complete 
denial of the spirit at one end of the scale to a denial of matter at the 
other. According to the alpha standpoint, matter is the only reality. 
The same applies to the beta standpoint, but, according to this stand- 
point, there is also a finer species of matter in addition to ordinary 
matter, so that continued existence after death is possible. Those who 
accept the gamma standpoint regard everything that exists as material 
or as consisting of fine matter, but at the same time believe that something 
that is immaterial is present above this materiality of everything that 
exists in plurality. This immaterial being is the transcendent deity. 
In other civilisations, there are different elements which can be compared 
with this immaterial and transcendent godhead—for example, nirvana 
in the Buddhist world. This process of increasing spiritualisation goes 
even further in the case of the delta standpoint, according to which not 
only the deity is immaterial, but also the human soul, although this 
does not necessarily imply that the soul does not possess an aspect of 
fine matter, which may or may not be called its ochéma or vehicle. This 
brings us to the epsilon standpoint, which is fundamentally opposed 
to any kind of hylic pluralism. Its adherents maintain that, in sharp 
contrast to the ordinary body with its spatial and material characteristics, 
the soul is immaterial and cannot have an aspect of fine materiality. 
This is the attitude of anthropological dualism. Finally, we have the 
culmination of this gradual movement towards complete spiritualisa- 
tion in the zeta standpoint, which is the counterpart to the monistic 
materialism of the alpha standpoint in rejecting the existence of all 
matter, which is regarded as, at the most, as an appearance within the 
psychical element. It is interesting to note that a vehicle of the soul 
consisting of fine matter can be accepted according to this standpoint, 
but this fine materiality is simply appearance, since ultimately everything 
exists only as a subject.* 


1 Sec Part I of this work, Sections 10-16; see also above, Vol. Il, p. 6. 
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I have already said something about the extent to which these six 
standpoints have spread in the history of human thought in Chapter 
112. In the first part of this volume, dealing with the truth of hylic 
pluralism, I have, I think, been able to demonstrate that there is at least 
some probability that some aspect or another of the three forms of fine 
materiality that I distinguished earlier in this work—the physiological, 
the psychological and the sublime pneuma'—teally exists, even though 
the proof of their existence ought really to be a great deal more stringent. 
Finally, in this present part of the last volume in this work, in which 
I am dealing with a number of “perspectives”, Ihave to go carefully into 
one very important question. It is this. If, in fact, there is any truth 
in hylic pluralism, a truth which may perhaps be confirmed in the future, 
to which of the four possible variations of hylic pluralism should 
preference be given? Which of them is the most tenable from the 
philosophical point of view? 

The alpha standpoint or monistic materialism and the epsilon stand- 
point or anthropological dualism can, of course, be eliminated. Neither 
of these are open to the possible truth of hylic pluralism. It is also 
worth pointing out once again, however, that, in recent years at least, 
neither pure materialism nor anthropological dualism (Cartesianism) 
have been very much in favour in philosophical circles. 

The question then is which of the four standpoints that I have dis- 
tinguished as being open to hylic pluralism is to be preferred? The 
case for the beta standpoint or dualistic materialism is not very strong, 
The same objection that is made against ordinary materialism of the 
monistic variety (the alpha standpoint) can also be applied to materialism 
of the dualistic type. This is that matter is regarded by both stand- 
points as the ultimate reality and the immaterial aspect or the spirit 
either as nothing or as non-cxistent or at the most as a pure epipheno- 
menon of matter. There are, of course, people who cling quite 
stubbornly to this idea—their theory is known as ‘“‘physicalism”—and 
it is possible that they make use of the theme of dualistic materialism 
in order to give support to their standpoint and to meet some of the 
objections of monistic materialism. If parapsychologists, for example, 
ever succeed in demonstrating the reality of the continued existence of 
man after death, then it might be possible, by accepting the beta stand- 
point or dualistic materialism, to avoid all kinds of other consequences. 
I personally would not be in agreement with this, but I am bound to 
admit that the choice of any metaphysical standpoint ultimately de- 
pends on an inner decision. I am almost inclined to say that it is de- 
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pendent on a judgement of tho hegemonikon,' in which case it is difficult 
to discuss in purely cerebral terms. In any case, I would certainly 
reject the beta standpoint or dualistic materialism in this context, be- 
cause it completely neglects to take the sense and reality of the Spirit, 
the one suprasubject, into account. 

It is worth mentioning in this connection that this beta standpoint 
occurred quite often, for example, among primitive peoples and in the 
early stages of civilisations before the reflective stage was reached. 
This means that it is impossible to deny that the Stoics, who were basi- 
cally dualistic materialists,? had considerable affinity with the primitive 
peoples in their views. At the same time, however, their views have to 
be taken seriously as constituting a well thought out philosophical 
system. Finally, J am bound to say that the tendency to identify hylic 
pluralism with dualistic materialism must have been one of the reasons 
for the neglect of the theory of fine materiality—one might also say 
that people were embarrassed by it.? 

The zeta standpoint, which denies the reality of all matter, is not a 
very widely held view in comparison with materialism. It is possible 
that G. Berkeley and G. Heymans are the only thinkers in the West 
who have favoured it. In this context, it is important to bear one 
factor in mind—are the supporters of this standpoint subjective idealists 
or not? Heymans was undoubtedly a subjective idealist, believing, 
for example, that a table was not, in itself, a square, brown material 
reality, but that it was something psychical which appeared as some- 
thing square and brown. I do not accept this point of view and have 
in fact disputed it in considerable detail in my Tweeérlei Subjectiviteit.® 
I also believe that it is possible to explain Kantianism from a vantage 
point other than that of subjective idealism, so long as it is accepted 
that “‘being related to a subject” does not simply refer to the infrasubject, 
but to the suprasubject which embraces the whole of plurality and 
in which the infrasubjects all participate.6 Despite the fact that a 
passage in one of Heymans’ articles certainly points in the direction 
of hylic pluralism,’ one is bound to admit that it is his subjective and 
idealistic explanation of the fundamental Kantian idea that compels 
him ultimately to oppose hylic pluralism. The same is also true of 


1 See my essay Het hegemonikon en zijn aandacht van den tweeden graad, Assen, 
1939, also in B 237, p. 141 ff; see also above, p. 51. 


2 Sce Part I, p. 38; see also above, Vol. II p. 43. 

3 See Part I, p. 6; see also above, Part I p. 182-183; Vol. II p. 4-5, 6-7, 
4 See Part I, p, 57. 

5 B 114, § 37 ff. 

6 See, for ae ty 114, pp. 225-226; B 115, p. 61. 

7 See Vol. U, p. 
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Schopenhauer and Leo Polak.1 Our inevitable conclusion is that the 
zeta standpoint offers little scope for hylic pluralism, especially if it is 
based on subjective idealism. 

There is, however, another form of the zeta standpoint which is more 
favourable to hylic pluralism. In this case, what is emphasised is 
that matter, including fine matter, is not real and only exists because 
of a subject. In this form of the zeta standpoint, this subject is, of 
course, the Suprasubject. This does not, however, mean that there is 
any division within the plurality of creation of the kind that is believed 
to exist between appearances and things in themselves. Very many 
Kantians have in fact sought a solution in this direction and Kant 
himself spoke of an empirical reality in addition to a transcendental 
Teality.? I believe that I have succeeded in elaborating this idea of an 
empirical realism by speaking about “we are both”, in other words, 
that we are both infrasubject and suprasubject. Insofar as we share 
in the suprasubject, we have produced this entire world and the whole 
of plurality is therefore related to this subject. All matter is related to 
this one subject and to this extent idealism can be regarded as the last 
word and within the plurality of creation, at the level of the infrasubjects, 
there is also a realism. This realism has no place for the ‘division men- 
tioned above which makes it impossible for us ever to know things in 
themselves. Through the suprasubject in ourselves, however, we can, 
on the one hand, become aware of the most universal laws, such as those 
governing causality and spatiality, a priori and, on the other hand, 
apply the result without difficulty to the data of our experience and the 
final result would still be objective and valid irrespective of ourselves.? 
In other words, at the level of the infrasubject, the whole of plurality, 
including other worlds, exists as something that can be known. This 
does not, however, mean that this plurality as a whole is not related to 
a subject, in this instance to the suprasubject (which has produced the 
whole of plurality). To this extent, then, there is a very profound 
idealism, which ultimately implies that all matter is unreal, and it is for 
this reason that I am inclined to include the Vedanta of Sankara within 
the zeta standpoint. The whole plurality of creation was, for this 
dar§ana, basically nothing but mdyd—this is what is taught by the highest 
knowledge or pardvidyad. This teaching, which can be compared with 
that of Chuang-tzu,® clearly accepts the existence of vehicles of the soul 
See above, Vol. II, p. 153 ff, Vol. III, p. 194 ff; see also Section 120. 

See B 114, p. 184 ff. 
See, for example, B 237, p. 327 ff. 


See Part I, p. 57, see also above, Part I, p. 221-222, B 237, p. 324 ff. 
See above, Part I, p. 288-289. 
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consisting of fine matter, siiksma-Sariras or upddhis This is an obvious 
example of the openness to hylic pluralism that is inherent in the zeta 
standpoint. I may add also that this version of the zeta standpoint is, 
in my opinion, much more interesting*® than the variation in which 
subjective idealism occurs. 

This brings us to another aspect of the question, namely that, in this 
second form, the zeta standpoint tends to merge into the gamma stand- 
point. On closer inspection, the zeta and the gamma standpoints seem 
in this sense to be no more than two expressions of the same attitude. 
I have already discussed this fact in the first part of this work? and in 
greater detail in connection with hylic pluralism and Buddhism.4 The 
fundamental idea underlying both of these standpoints is really the 
same. It is that everything that exists in concrete is dependent on a 
more profound point of reference. In this, the emphasis in the zeta 
standpoint is placed on the fact that all matter is unreal. This is why 
it is possible to speak of a very profound idealism inherent in this 
standpoint, but this idealism is not in the first place a subjective idealism 
which cannot penetrate to things in themselves. It is rather a “meta- 
physical” idealism, in the sense in which N. Hartmann used this term 
in his work on the metaphysics of knowledge (Grundziige einer Meta- 
physik der Erkenntnis).’ In other words, the only substance which 
merits the name of substance, the only reality which exists in itself, 
is what I have called the suprasubject. In comparison with this supra- 
subject, every other reality is simply a shadow, something deduced. 
This again is why J believe that the Vedanta of Sankara is also form 
of metaphysical idealism, similar to that of N. Hartmann®—Sankara 
insisted, after all, that Only the One self was real, without any second 
self (a-dvaita), and that all the rest was mdyd or illusion. This is the 
characteristic illusionism concerning the existence of concrete matter 
and of the whole world—which has been called acosmism—that is 
tepresentative of the zeta standpoint. 


See above, Part I, pp. 217-219, Vol. Il, p. 44 ff. 
B 237, p. 324 ff. 
» p. 57. 

See above, Part I, pp. 262-264. 

op. cit. p. 151; see also B 237, p. 325. x 

6 Certain authors J.F, Staal for example, in B 253, p. 123, deny the possibility 

of an idealistic interpretation of the advaita Vedanta. This is, in my opinion, the 
consequence of insufficient distinction being made between subjective idealism-the 
impossibility of knowing ordinary things-and metaphysical idealism, in the sense 
in which Hartmann understood this as the all plurality being related to a very pro- 
found subject. H. von Glasenapp (1891-1963) recognised a connection between 
the Indian doctrine of mdyd and German transcendental idealism; see his Das Indien- 
bild deutscher Denker, pp. 87-89. 
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The basic idea underlying this oneness of the immaterial, transcen- 
dental element and the unreality of all the rest recurs in the gamma 
standpoint, In the West, this one transcendental and immaterial being* 
is called God and is the nisi Deus ipse referred to by many of the Church 
Fathers and, for example, by Hugo Grotius.? In Buddhism, it is known 
as nirvana, a level against which all materialism, positivism and atheism 
—attitudes of which Buddhist teaching is often accused—must_ be seen.? 
This also recurs in the advaita Vedanta as the One Self which is at the 
basis of everyone and is the origin of the saying tat tvam asi, “Thou 
art that” and with regard to which all the rest is illusion. 

This version of the zeta standpoint and the gamma standpoint are 
clearly very close to each other and the difference between is purely 
one of emphasis; it is not an essential difference. In the case of the 
first, stress is laid on the inessential character of all matter, whereas 
the gamma standpoint emphasises the homogeneity of matter or rather 
of the hylic element—ordinary matter together with finer matter. 
This second standpoint, however, is also very positive with regard to 
the existence of something that is both immaterial and above the whole 
of plurality. On the other hand, however, the emphasis laid on the 
secondary illusionary character of the whole of concrete existence, 
that it is mdyd or aqardvidyd, by the zeta standpoint means that this 
existence or entire being in plurality as such is homogeneous. The 
gamma standpoint goes even more deeply into this entirety of the hylic 
aspect than the zeta standpoint. This variant of the zeta standpoint 
thus overlaps constantly with the gamma standpoint! and, as far as 
my purpose in distinguishing systematically between various meta- 
physical standpoints is concerned, this difference in emphasis can to all 
intents and purposes be overlooked. I shall therefore include the zeta 
standpoint, insofar as it represents not subjective, but metaphysical 
idealism, under the heading of the gamma standpoint. 


134 THE POLARITY OF THE GAMMA AND DELTA STAND- 
POINTS 
2. The Contrast 


We have therefore to choose between two metaphysical standpoints 
and to decide which is the more convincing and more profoundly truce 
assuming, of course, that hylic pluralism is correct. 

1 According to the delta standpoint, this immaterial being is not limited to one 
element; on the contrary, there are many immaterial beings. The epsilon stand- 
point, of course, goes even further than this. 

2 See Part I, p. 40; = aie, above, Vol. II, p. 5-6, 212. 


3 See above, Lp. ff, Vol. III, p. 142 note’ 1. 
4 Sce above, Part I, p. Faia 
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The contrast that cxists between these two standpoints is not, how- 
ever, purely arbitrary. It is rather a typical contrast. I can repeat 
here what I said in the very first part of this work, that the gamma 
standpoint offers the possibility of a far-reaching mechanistic and deter- 
ministic image of the world. Those who are in favour of man’s freedom 
of will would undoubtedly feel more at ease with the delta standpoint. 
This is clearly quite a radical contrast, but it is not the only one. I 
propose, in this chapter, to discuss a number of these contrasts, in which 
the emphasis will sometimes fall on the side of the gamma standpoint 
and sometimes on that of the delta standpoint, and, in the course of this 
discussion, ask whether they are pure contrasts. Finally, I shall draw 
a number of conclusions from these considerations. 

The gamma standpoint places matter in a position of great prominence, 
but, because of the transcendent aspect that always plays a part in this 
standpoint, matter does not have, as it were, the last word. Even 
F. A. Lange himself was not ultimately a materialist, although he regarded 
materialism methodologically as a very advantageous point of view? 
and one which provided the point of departure for the writing of his 
history of materialism, Geschichte. des Materialismus (B 89), published 
in 1866. I myself have frequently wondered whether—quite apart from 
any possible interpretation of hylic pluralism—an extention of matter 
in the direction of fine matter would not perhaps be very useful, at 
Icast as a guide-line.? It is also possible to suggest that the modern 
physicalists may perhaps be biassed in favour of an extension of physi- 
calism. (I shall be returning to this question later.) All the same, 
as I said in the first part of this work, this point of view which is purely 
hylic pluralistic, material—perhaps also fine material—and which is 
inclined towards the mechanical and tends to objectivise everything 
or even to atomise everything is contrasted with another approach. 
This second approach takes its point of departure in life, oneness, 
sound and colour and free will, not in a mechanical determinism. I 
suggested in Volume II of this work (English translation) that the 
reason why Goethe, who undoubtedly knew the theme of hylic plura- 
lism, did not go into this theme in greater detail was simply because his 
point of view must have been from the whole of life, which was central 
to his philosophical attitude’5—‘“we have life in the coloured reflection”.! 


op. cit. p. 58. 

B 89, I, p, 178; II, p. 512; sce also Part I, p. 8. 
See Patt I, p. 8.9, 

See B 169, LV, p. 209 (= B 243). 

See above, Vol. Il, p. 225, 

Faust I, 4727. 
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This kind of contrast impresses itself forcibly on the mind of any- 
one whose point of departure is a philosophical consideration. On the 
one hand, there is the dry, quantitative view of van Eeden’s Dr. Cijfer 
(=mathematical number), the idea of mechanical determinism in an 
unbreakable and pitiless chain of cause and effect. On the other hand, 
by contrast, there is the colourful approach,overflowing with life, 
beauty and poetry, of the man of action who longs to set to work. 

Determinism and the problem of determinism or indeterminism?! 
have, of course, been the subject of a great deal of philosophical specu- 
lation. Here, I feel bound to utter a warning against one particular 
conclusion. The so-called mechanical view of nature? had, as its point 
of departure, a distinction between primary qualities such as size, form 
and movement and secondary qualities such as sound, colour and so 
on. The primary qualities revealed the world as it really was, dry and 
determined, whereas the secondary qualities offered what may have 
been pure appearance, the world as it seemed to us to be. All the 
same, this was what made life in the world worth while, even though 
the realist or the scientist could not take the poet or the religious person 
seriously because on the emphasis they placed on these secondary values. 

Heymans, however, was opposed to this sharp distinction and did 
not believe that it was correct. He insisted that even the so-called 
primary qualities were really secondary, that they were, in other words, 
ways in which the world appeared to us to be. It was only because 
of the ease with which a view of the world in which size, form and 
movement, for example, were overemphasised had been constructed 
that the contrast between primary and secondary qualities had come 
about, with such stress on the primary qualities. In principle, Heymans 
argued, it should be quite possible to give equal stress to other sensory 
spheres and, for instance, construct a purely acoustic world.3 

In my book Tweeérlei Subjectiviteit, I suggested that it was perfectly 
Possible to agree with Heymans’ rejection of the division between 
primary and secondary qualities as incorrect, because they were in 
principle equal. My only disagreement with Heymans was and is that 
I believe that all sensory qualities should be primary or at least not 
secondary.4 This has, of course, to be elaborated further, but it is in 
any case the result of my rejection of Heymans’ subjective idealism, 


1 See my Indeterminisme of determinisme?, Assen, 1949; also B 237, p. 172 ff. 

2 See Heymans, B 68, p. 172 ff; see also B 151, pp. 270 , 284; B 114, p. 256. 

3 B 68, p. 176; B 114, p. 258. 

4 To be absolutely primary would be equal to materialism or at least to a “realism 
of matter” and this point of view can no longer be regarded as tenable in view of the 
background formed by the transcendental aspect. 
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according to which all sensory qualitics are simply the appearance of 
something of a psychical nature. I have, on the other hand, always 
insisted, in opposition to Heymans’ subjective idealism, that sensory 
qualitics such as sound and colour have certainly to be attributed to 
things, without reference to individuals or to infrasubjects and that 
these qualities can also be known by these individual subjects in their 
objectivity, precisely because they are attributed to things independently 
of the infrasubjects. As a direct consequence of this attitude, my view 
of the world is very different from the rather bleak one of primary 
qualities. 

It is therefore not possible to indentify the gamma standpoint entirely 
with the purely mechanical view of nature, which was, for example, so 
vividly expressed in Democritus’ theory and that of his later followers 
of the sole reality of atoms together with empty space. A complete 
view of nature must include the fullness of the world and to claim this 
is hardly the privilege of the poet alone, a doubtful privilege in any 
case. Indeed, it should be possible to extend this view of nature which 
includes all the sensory qualities quite considerably. I was at pains 
to show, in several of the chapters which appear in Volume III of this 
work under the general heading of ‘Phenomenological Cross-sections’’, 
how many people have been convinced, at very different periods of his- 
tory, of the existence and active functioning of senses which were 
different from the ordinary senses known to man. These thinkers were 
further convinced that an unusual light or unusual sounds, forms and 
odours have occurred in an extended form.? 

The gamma standpoint is therefore certainly not exactly the same as 
a view of the world in which only the primary qualities are regarded 
as valid. As far as the mechanical aspect is concerned, however, this 
should not be dismissed so lightly. There is it is true, a tendency in 
the natural sciences to move right away from strict determinism and to 
throw doubt on the validity of the principle of causality. But, as I 
have argued elsewhere in considerable detai!, a sharp distinction has to 
be made, in certain situations that occur in the sphere of nuclear physics, 
for example, on the one hand between whether an atom can be precisely 
known and, on the other, whether causation has in itself played a part. 
I would certainly not wish to argue with this or change it.* I therefore 
regard determinism as very typical of the gamma standpoint, even as 
far as human actions are concerned, If it is indeed true that freedom 


4 Bee above, ye; :Rerkions. 101- Ore 
my ‘Indeterminisme of Setetaulnlres | originally published sepa- 
eusiy ie oe later included in B 237, p. 172 ff. ’ ed I 
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of will is characteristic of the delta standpoint, then it cannot be disputed 
that there is a clear and lasting contrast between these two metaphysical 
standpoints. 

In many quite important respects, there is clearly a constant contrast 
between the gamma and the delta standpoints. There is in particular 
a contrast between them with regard to the concept of God. There 
is apparently little wrong with the exalted character of the gamma con- 
cept of God, which fully expresses the transcendence of God which is 
in my opinion, an essential aspect of any faith in God. It is, on the 
other hand, to some extent one-sided. Let me make clear what I mean 
by this. 

In recent years, we have heard a good deal about projection and 
deprojection and about the mythological view of God and demytho- 
logisation.! The gamma standpoint favours deprojection and demy- 
thologisation and it is important to appreciate the consequences of this. 
Deprojection implies a gradual and increasing renunciation of the 
importance of the plurality that exists within the world. This is, of 
course, completely in accordance with the Western tradition of negative 
theology, which attributes very few or no qualities to God. Master 
Eckehart and other mystics of this school tended in a sense to neglect 
the persons of the Trinity.” This is, of course, similar to the theory of 
Plotinus, according to whom the One, fo en, was beyond being-epekeina- 
tou ontos.s The same is equally true of Indian thought. The resem- 
blance is so great that it was, for example, possible for R. Otto to com- 
pare Eckehart's “cool mysticism” with that of Sankara.4 Sankara’s 
Vedanta is above all a doctrine of a-dvaita, an extreme non-dualism— 
according to the pardvidyd, plurality does not exist and is pure mdyd.* 
Whether the One Self is thought of as “being” or as another species 
of being, it is nonetheless contrasted with the mdyd of plurality, is more 
than that plurality and its nature is more profound than that of plurality. 

The concept of nirvdna is also closely connected with the idea of 
deprojection. Nirvana is the state of having been completely “blown 
out”—a perfect vacuum. It is therefore not surprising that F. Sierksma 
discussed Buddhism very favourably in his book De religieuze projectie, 
in which he advocated as consistent a deprojection as being possible.* 
Although nirvana isa state of emptiness, however, it is not simply 

1 B 234, Ill, 4, p. 157; F. Sierksma, De religieuze projectie (1956 *, 1957); see 
also B 240, 

See B 140%, p. 315-316; B 240, p. 12. 
Enn., V, 5, 6, 8-13; see also Staal, B 253, p. 179. 
See his West-dsliche Mystik. 


See, for example, B 237, p. 324. 
op. cit., p. 217 (%p. 178); B 240, p. 13. 
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nothingness, but a positive vacuum! I am therefore convinced that to 
think of the Buddhist nirvana as the oriental counterpart to the God of 
the negative theology of the West is fully justified. In Buddhism, the 
Western negative theology and, we may add, in the Vedanta theory 
of the One Self that is without any second, what is affirmed is the tran- 
scendence of...something. This is, of course, quite characteristic of 
the gamma standpoint, which insists that all being? in the plurality of 
the world is material (perhaps fine matter), but that, behind or above 
this reality of matter or fine matter, there is something that transcends 
the world or samsdra. This viewpoint clearly tends to reject the world 
when it is carried to its logical conclusion—the Western mystic looked 
for something behind the plurality of the world and the Eastern yogi 
withdraws more and more deeply into himself by means of his neti-neti 
or “it is not this”. The differences that exist within this world become 
unimportant in the light of the gamma standpoint—in contrast with the 
absolute character of the transcendence so stressed in the gamma stand- 
point, these differences practically cease to exist. There is a clear 
point of agreement here with the fact that the first person of the Hindu 
Trinity or Trimurti, Siva, is also known as the destroyer, the one in 
whom—or that in which—all the things of this world end. What is 
more, in the Christian Trinity, the Father is not only one of the three 
persons, but also the first of the three® and therefore the one to whom 
this very radical transcendence applies. 

I have already called this extreme form of the gamma standpoint 
rather one-sided® after all, in addition to and contrasted with God’s 
transcendence, there is always his immanence, his activity within the 
plurality of the world. Such values as goodness, truth and beauty are 
not indifferent to this point of view—they are also closer to God.? A 
world in which these and similar values are realised is better than a 
world in which they are not. This implies an “affirmation of the world” 
a determination not to withdraw from the world, but to struggle in 
it for God and his cause. A world in which various aspects of these 
yalues are realised itself has value. It becomes a world in which the 
Holy Spirit reigns at least to some extent. This is comparable to 
Brahma, as a person of the Hindu trinity. Hegel has expressed this in 


1 See above, Part I, p. 252; see also B 240, p. 14. 
2 For the eidetic aspect as a non-being, immaterial plurality, see, for example, 
above, Vol. III, p. 99. 
See B 237, p. 260. 
See B 276, p. 41. 
B 237, p. 229, note 2. 
See above, p. 169. 
B 237, p. 230. 
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philosophical terms, by saying that the absolute spirit is the synthesis 
of the subjective and the objective spirit.1 

Another view is also associated with this question of God’s imma- 
nence. If the principle of deprojection is accepted, as it is in the nega- 
tive theology of the West, then God cannot be accorded the quality 
of being a person. Similarly, nirvana is, by virtue of the oriental tradi- 
tion of deprojection, not something personal.’ In contrast, the im- 
manent God is above all a personal God. The various systems which 
are very much in favour of God’s transcendence, however, also to some 
extent accept a personal God. In Hinduism, for example, in addition 
to or below the impersonal Brahman (or Parabrahman) there is Ivara, 
the personal God and creator. Plotinus and the gnostics and other 
teachers of the same period believed in the existence of a demiurge 
as the creator, the active principle, at one of the lower phases of ema- 
nations coming from the One, fo en.’ Those who strenuously uphold 
the principle of an immanent deity, however, are not satisfied with the 
subordinate status accorded to the creative and personal deity. For 
them, a personal God is everything. 

These two views, each of which claims full truth either for an im- 
personal or for a personal deity, or for transcendence or immanence, 
are therefore not simply irreconcilable opposites that have to be elimi- 
nated.4 I shall be returning presently to this question, but the im- 
mediate question is this—is this preference for the personal deity perhaps 
not closely connected with the delta standpoint, as the preference for 
an impersonal concept of God, in other words, for deprojection, was 
characteristic of the gamma standpoint? If this is so, then the contrast 
between them would seem to be even greater. 

Why is there this division in preference? It is, I think, because the 
gamma standpoint is above all the standpoint of knowledge both of the 
plurality of creation and of what transcends that plurality. With 
regard to that plurality, the gamma standpoint is inclined to carry out 
a process of increasing objectivisation of the kind outlined above in 
Chapter 109—more and more factors consisting of fine matter are 
discovered, even where these were not expected, so that the whole 
pluriform world seems to be more and more a single whole of matter 

1 B41, p. 462; B 55, under “‘Dreicinigkeit” (Trinity”); see also my article, ‘Het 
leerstuk der Drieéenheid en de wijsbegeerte” in De Vrij Katholiek, June 1949, p. 9. 

2 Buddhism has often been called atheistic, but this is only true in the sense that 
Buddhists do not believe in a personal God. It cannot be accepted in the sense of 
a-religiosity. What is more, there is also the Mahayana doctrine of the three kdyas, 
according to which Buddha appears as a kind of deity; see above, Part I, p. 244 ff. 


3 See, for example, B 253, p. 200 ff, 208. : 
4 “Over grondparadoxale momenten in het Godsbegrip”, B 237, p. 220 ff. 
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or fine matter, a material homogeneity consisting not only of the phy- 
sical and the psychical aspects, but also of even more levels! As for 
transcendence, the knowing subject retires further and further into 
itself in the reduction which is its neti-neti or “it is not this”. The 
receptivity of knowledge goes further and further and becomes more 
and more subtle, so that ultimately the fundamental paradox is ex- 
perienced. As for the plurality of the world, this is seen more and 
more clearly to be a whole of causes and effects.? 

As opposed to this concentration on knowledge, there is another 
point of view which stresses the non-theoretical functions of the con- 
sciousness. These functions include, for example, the immediate 
appreciation and sensing of such qualities as beauty and of a whole 
scale of emotions. There is also the function of action. This attitude 
is oriented towards the world outside and is, in other words, an extra- 
verted attitude. Man is small, but independent unit who is, within 
certain limits, free. He can act and achieve and in this way realise 
values which have preference over others and are therefore closer to 
God than their opposite values.$ In this point of view, emphasis is laid 
on the freedom of man’s will and on a personal God as man’s counter- 
part and as the object of honour, devotion and love. 

This point of view also has its own mysticism. Unlike the mysticism 
of the first point of view, which leads to a withdrawal from the world, 
this mysticism experiences God precisely as the result of aspects of the 
plurality of creation—loved ones, who may or may not be divine or 
holy, the meaning of events and the beauty of art or nature. Even 
though justice is undoubtedly done in the gamma standpoint to sounds 
and colours,® this is the view of life which led to Goethe’s neglect of 
hylic pluralism.® In other words, the non-theoretical functions of the 
consciousness imply a very distinctive view of the world.” The view 
of the world which emphasises action and feeling tends to stimulate an 
aversion to the mechanical and deterministic aspect of the gamma 
standpoint. This contrast also coincides with the distinction made in 
Indian philosophy between different margas or paths towards union with 
the deity. The gviana-yoga is the path of knowledge, gnosis, and thus 


1 SeeB 114 § 44, p. 442. 

2 Extended in the East to the doctrine of karma, The law of equivalence thus 
prevails in the world of plurality, whereas the fundamental paradox is non-equivalent; 
see B 237, p. 15. 

See B 237, p. 230. 

The well-known blade of grass, the starry sky and so on. 
See above, p. 170. 

See above, p. 166. 

B 237, p. 217; B 240, p. 16. 
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comparable to the introversion or turning in on oneself of the adherent 
to the gamma standpoint with its tendency towards deprojection. Op- 
posed to this path is the path of devotion or pistis, known as bhakti- 
yoga, and the path of action or karma-yoga. Bhakti-yoga, is, in its 
devotion, naturally directed towards a personal God who is face to face 
with the believer (in contrast to gitdni-yoga which identifies itself pro- 
foundly with the deity) and karma-yoga is orientated towards action 
in the world to the greater glory of God. 

There is, we may conclude, a clear and characteristic contrast between 
these two points of view. On the onc hand, there is the attitude which 
aims at complete knowledge and leads to a withdrawal from the world 
and deprojection. This attitude is also accompanied by a consistent 
gamma standpoint. On the other hand, there is the second point of 
view, that of the non-theoretical functions of the consciousness, with 
its emphasis on feeling, action and freedom. The final question that I 
have to ask in this chapter—one which I shall attempt to answer in the 
next—is this. To what extent is this second attitude accompanied by 
the delta standpoint and its theoretical teachings about hylic pluralism? 


135 THE POLARITY OF THE GAMMA AND THE DELTA 
STANDPOINTS 


3. Some Conclusions 


This second attitude is one which is, to a certain degree at least, 
united with the world. For this reason, it does not tend to differentiate 
and to objectivise in the sense that I have outlined in Section 109. The 
higher and the lower elements are, according to this attitude, more 
or less identical—what is done is, generally speaking, well done and 
the world and God—the immanent deity in this case—to a great extent 
coincide with each other. The consequence of this is that absolute 
immateriality, which is the characteristic of the transcendent deity, is 
extended to the plurality of creation. As we have already seen, what 
I call eidetic or ideal relationships are immaterial. An example of this 
is the idea of the triangle in the abstract. This is always in sharp 
contrast to the real triangle in nature and to the triangle which is thought 
out by a thinker in time. (Both of the latter are always impure). These 
eidetic relationships are, moreover, in a certain sense connected? with 

1 Bhakti-yoga would seem to predominate in modern Christianity, whereas 
gndani-yoga prevails in Buddhism and Hinduism. There is also an element of karma- 

ga in the religions that are known to be prophetic, that is, Christianity and Islam. 


ere are obvious disadvantages in this strong element of going out into the world: 
2 B 114 pp. 118-119, 404, 444. 
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the transcendent and immaterial element, which is also known as taufon, 
the One Self or the Suprasubject. On the other hand, however, these 
cidetic relationships also form a factor within the world which is always 
more than the prima materia, pure possibility, and consists of concrete 
forms. The correlativism that exists within the world between the 
cidetic and the hylic elements is expressed in this.? 

The next step, however, is to accord to these eidetic relationships 
the status of existing beings. This gives us immaterial beings instead 
of purely eidetic relationships, which have a different status, not that 
of existing beings, and of imperfect reproductions which are visible 
in nature or as thought-forms in time. This, of course, is Plato’s mis- 
take—the Greek philosopher regarded ideas as having existed pre- 
viously in time.? 

I, on the other hand, believe that the failure to distinguish between 
the eidetic and the hylic elements has led to the wrong dividing line 
having been drawn, not, in other words, between the eidetic element 
and the hylic, but between ideas as immaterial beings and our ordinary 
world. This in turn has led to Platonic dualism, which has had enormous 
influence on later thought. Plotinus’ thinking was not entirely free 
from this contamination? and a closely related step is also encountered 
in neo-Platonic thought, namely the immateriality of the soul. It is 
the characteristic attitude of the delta standpoint, in contrast to that 
of the gamma and beta standpoints.4 According to those who sup- 
port this standpoint, it is not enough to say that there are eidetic re- 
lationships active and effective in the soul—this, they claim, is auto- 
matically the case (see, for example, the correlativism within the created 
and pluriform world between the cidetic and the hylic elements). 
On the contrary, the soul itself is an immaterial being. The soul does 
it is true, possess an aspect of fine matter, the members of this school 
admit—according to Plotinus, it has a pneuma peri tén psuchén® and 
according to those who are in agreement with the later neo-Platonic 
thesis, and especially that of Proclus, several ochémata or chiténes. 

The first fatal step in this direction, then, had already been made 
with the neo-Platonists and medieval thinkers went even further along 
the same path. In the Augustinian tradition, for example, we read 
of bodies of fine matter such as those of the angels and of a materia 
spiritualis as a germ.° In this respect, then, medieval thinkers can be 


See above, Vol. III, p. 37, 100; sce also B 114, §§ 59-60. 
See above, Vol. Il, p. . 36. 

See above, Vol. nia p. 202, 

See Part I above, pp. 41, 44 ff; sce also above, Vol, I, p. 4. 
See above, Vol Il, p. 51. 

See Part I, above, p. fp: ff; see also Section 69, 
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said to hold to the delta standpoint. Thomas Aquinas' went even 
further, maintaining that the angels and the souls of men were, in spite 
of Aristotle’s teaching about hylemorphism, completely immaterial, 
in other words that they were immaterial beings without any aspect 
of fine matter. According to Thomas, the angels were species*—this 
view clearly reflects Plato’s theory of ideas. It is, moreover, no longer 
representative of the delta standpoint, but is closer to the epsilon stand- 
point or anthropological dualism. This tendency gained ground in 
later centuries, finding its greatest exponent in Descartes, whose influence 
extended into the modern era.? 

These immaterial souls, however, which at first were thought to have 
an aspect consisting of fine matter (the neo-Platonists believed this), 
but which were later not associated with fine matter, formed a very 
suitable basis for the idea of the freedom of man’s will as distinct from 
the mechanically deterministic view proposed by the adherents of the 
gamma standpoint. As units of free will, these immaterial souls were 
able to appear quite suitable and to act effectively. Freedom was thus 
attributed to the individual units or infrasubjects. (It will be noted 
that I have always insisted on the contrary that, strictly speaking, only 
the suprasubject is free in this sense.) This is also closely connected 
with another point of view, that of identification with the world.§ In 
this view, units within the world are both immaterial and free, although, 
according to the gamma standpoint, these are prerogatives which are 
confined to the transcendent deity or suprasubject. It is therefore 
possible to say that the other attitude of turning towards the world 
does in fact bring with it certain doctrines which are characteristic 
of the delta standpoint—the immateriality and freedom of the soul 
itself. An extension of this doctrine is to be found in the epsilon stand- 
point or anthropological dualism, which does not acknowledge the 
aspect of the soul that consists of fine matter. 

This brings us back to the point from which we set out—to which 
of the metaphysical standpoints should preference be given with regard 
to hylic pluralism? Anthropological dualism—the epsilon standpoint 
—can be left aside, because it is too extreme and there are too many 
indications in favour of hylic pluralism. The choice therefore rests 
between the gamma and the delta standpoints. Which of these two, 
then, is the most tenable, indeed the most true? Obviously, the choice 


See Part I above, p. 51; see also Section 70. 

See above, Vol. II, p. 36, 95, Vol. III, p. 29. 

See Part I above, p. 53; see also Section 76 and Vol. II, p. 152. 
See my “Indeterminisme of determinisme?”, B 237, p. 200. 
See above, p. 174. 
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between them will to some exent be intuitive and dependent on a jud- 
gement of the hegemonikon.» This is in itself because of the conse- 
quences which it has for our concept of God—a personal or an imper- 
sonal concept—quite an important choice. This is a question requiring 
thought and reflection. 

But which of the two standpoints is the most true? I am strongly 
in favour of the gamma standpoint,because it is so closely connected 
with the function of knowing. Knowledge and truth are, after all, 
correlative and the gamma standpoint satisfies two requirements in this 
context. The first is the demand that transcendence, the basis of all 
existence, should be included in philosophy. The second is the demand 
that we should be able to objectivise more and more and to know more 
and more objective factors quite apart from the knowing infrasubject 
and including finer or higher worlds which are generally speaking not 
yet known or objectivised. Both these demands are met by the gamma 
standpoint, which is therefore, in my opinion, the more true. 

What, then, can we say about the delta standpoint? Is it consequently 
not true? I am personally inclined to think that this is the case. Ac- 
cording to the delta standpoint, active, feeling man has a very distinc- 
tive image of the world which, in my opinion, really amounts to a con- 
viction of the truth of an apparent pluralism.? The delta standpoint 
in other words suggests that it only appears as if the many lower units 
are substances, as if they really exist in themselves, as if they are free 
to act and to choose or as if they are immaterial and so on. In other 
words, everything is merely appearance. If we had more knowledge, 
we would then know that all the actions and choices of these apparent 
units were determined by hylic causes that had taken place previously* 
and that their independence was merely an illusion. In reality, they 
are simply cogs in the machinery, the total complex of events that the 
suprasubject had produced within itself.* 

Does this mean that everything that can be said about this question 
has in fact been said? I think not, because full knowledge—towards 
which the gamma standpoint inevitably tends—is never available to the 
infrasubject. Knowledge possessed by the infrasubject is necessarily 
always fragmentary. This is the characteristic expression of the infra- 
subjective nature of the infrasubject. On the other hand, however, 
feeling and action as an independent unit are also characteristic of the 


1 See above, p. 162. 

2 B 114, p. 543; B 237, p. 217; B 240, p. 16. 

3 B 237, p. 195. : P 

4 If this total complex produced by the suprasubject were known, it would be 


clear that it formed a “‘logic of facts”; see my B 114, pp.78, 484. 
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nature of the infrasubject. Finally, we are always “‘both”—infrasubject 
and suprasubject. An aspect of the suprasubject is expressed in the 
infrasubject’s urge to know completely. The pursuit of the One Truth 
is, after all, the consequence of the infrasubject’s participation in the 
suprasubject, to which the entire plurality of the created world is 
known.? In the same way, this state of being “‘both” is also expressed 
in action. In the last resort, it is the suprasubject that acts," just as it 
is the suprasubject that knows in the infrasubject. For this reason, 
the acting infrasubject feels free and is indeed convinced of this freedom.* 
It is therefore not simply a question of appearance. 

This strange situation, in which there is a contradiction between 
appearance and reality, has an important underlying reason, based 
on the oscillation of the fundamental paradox, an oscillation that 
affects the whole of being, the whole of existence. The Other (thateron) 
is, as it were, nothing in contrast with the Same (auton) and the Same 
consists of an eternal cancelling out of the Other or of all Difference 
as standing for the whole of plurality. The* essence of transcendence 
is “I am who am”. The whole of plurality, including all internal 
differences in value, simply ceases to exist here and this is the highest 
knowledge—an appreciation of the absolute character of transcendence. 
On the other hand, however, the Other is also something and the oscilla- 
tion of the fundamental paradox consists of this ‘‘nothing, yet something”. 
This shift of emphasis gives the plurality of the created world some 
substance, in other words, the reality which is relative to the world.’ 

Certain consequences follow from this. The world, penetrated by 
the Holy Spirit, gives the impression of being of greater value than 
no world at all. In this sense, God the Father is simply a point of de- 
parture and it is not possible to remain at that point. It is also in this 
world, with its everyday reality, that the immanent deity is active and 
that independent monads or units act and feel. Seen in this light, 
there can be no withdrawal into more and more abstract meditation, 
reductions or deprojections. There can only be a resolution to remain 
in the plurality of the world and to act within that plurality. The 
distinctive world-image that goes with this attitude is one of non-theore- 
tical functions of the consciousness. 

An eternal oscillation takes place between these two views. On the 
one hand, there is a consistent deprojection and a constant projection 


1 B14, p. 74; B 115, pp. 21-22; “Over de éne waarheid en de grenzen van het 
Scepticisme”, B 169, LV, p. 214 (=B 243). 

2 B 114, p..482; B 237, p. 201. 

3 B 237, p. 201 ff. 

4 B 241, p. 127; B 237, p. 14; B 114, p. 399. 

5 B 4l, p. 128. 
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of factors in the world in which we believe and which we love and follow 
—among other things, a personal deity!—a bringing about of things 
within the world and a creativity in imitation of creation or a produc- 
tion of the world itself. On the other hand, there is the lasting vanity, 
defectiveness and purposelessness of all this endeavour in contrast with 
the transcendence of the eternal Self or tauton. This eternal oscillation 
is the /ild, the interplay of existence.* 

Both knowledge and action are only partial functions. It would 
not be possible to have one function instead of two, because everything 
takes place in plurality and in the fragmentary state of the world. Both 
functions are also subject to certain limitations. Because of this, neither 
one of these functions or the other can ever win an absolute victory, 
Similarly, it will never be possible to make a complete choice between 
the gamma and the delta standpoints. The polarity that exists between 
these two standpoints is eternal and can never cease to exist. 

It is, however, possible to ask the following question. As far as 
knowledge is concerned, which of the two standpoints is most convinc- 
ing? The answer is undoubtedly, the gamma standpoint, which teaches, 
on the one hand, transcendence as the basis of everything and, on the 
other, the possibility of knowing and objectivising more and more, 
a process in which more and more objective factors which are indepen- 
dent of the lower subject emerge in a constant movement.* To this 
extent, then, the gamma standpoint is the most true and leaves the way 
wide open for the process of knowing. 

As far as knowledge is concerned, it has to be admitted that the delta 
standpoint teaches no more than an apparent pluralism, a multiplicity 
which exists independently only in appearance.® The plurality of the 
world does not, according to the delta standpoint, ultimately exist at 
all—all that really exists is the One Self, auton, in contrast with which 
the whole of plurality and all differences are of no importance and 
cease to exist. (This is the par@vidyd of the Vedanta— a-dvaita). There 
is no real action and only appearances—it is possible to rejoice about 
what has been achieved at a given moment in time, but this achievement 
soon reveals itself to be imperfect and is rapidly superseded. ‘Vanity 
of vanities”! The active man will never submit to this, however, and 
will again and again renew his efforts and join in the struggle—‘‘Fight, 


1 B14, p. 526; B 240, p. 18; This fundamentally paradoxical oscillation also 
exists between the transcendence and the immanence of God (see my B 237, p. 220 ff). 
2 See above, Vol. III, p. 186. 
3 See above, p, 175. 
4 Eccles, 1. 1. 
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Arjuna” is the main theme of the Bhagavad Gita.t This polarity thus 
always exists between the two standpoints. 

The supporter of the gamma standpoint will, however, undoubtedly 
be of the opinion that his ideas are more profound and true than those 
of someone who adheres to the delta standpoint. What is, in his opinion, 
true is determinism, not indeterminism. The “relatively psychical 
aspect” may prove to be immaterial, but in reality the soul is also 
matter—it consists of fine matter and is invested with subtle energy: 
Those who incline towards the delta standpoint will never admit this, 
believing as they do that there is no question of an apparent pluralism. 
For them, the plurality of the created world is real. This plurality 
consists of real units which possess freedom of will and there is, the 
adherents of the delta standpoint insist, a personal God who is not, like 
Isvara and the Demiurge, a second or third class deity, but the highest 
being of all. 

In conclusion, may I point to the remarkable and continued effect 
of these contrasts in different societies and religions. The person who 
supports the gamma standpoint would regard Buddhism, in its pure 
form at-least, as more profound than other religions because of the 
deprojections that take place before reaching nirvana. Sankara’s 
Vedanta is very similar, in that it stresses the idea of giiGni-yoga, a union 
with the highest element through knowledge or awareness.* If we 
disregard such tendencies in Christianity as gnosticism and the so-called 
negative theology, the Christian religion also gives the impression of 
being one in which bhakti-yoga, the devotion which is directed towards 
a personal God,® and karma-yoga, action, as expressed in a vocation 
to prophesy, and conversion, as well as the desire to reform and to be 
raised up predominate. The disadvantages of this attitude—apart 
from those already mentioned, such as a certain lack of restraint and 
care, and a tendency to fatalism and quictism—are, however, all too 
evident. The most striking is a tendency to draw the wrong dividing 
line and to perceive a dualism where this does not in fact exist. This 
results on the one hand in a certain intolerance and a belief in one’s 
own uniqueness and, on the other, various forms of “pregnant dualism’* 
or sharp contrasts being made between different races, positions in 
society, sexes and subdivisions of religion. 

1 See, for example, B 276, p. 42. 

2 One may compare this theory with the more recent plea put forward by J.Krish- 
namurti for “‘awareness”. 

3 This theme is also present in Indian philosophy; see W.Eidlitz, Die indische 
Gottesliebe. 


4 In certain respects, Islam is very similar to Christianity in this context, 
5 See above, Vol. II, p. 152, Vol. III, pp. 210-211, see also B 114, and index. 
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It does, however, rather look as though this pregnent dualism has 
passed its peak, both in the sphere of social phenomena and in philoso- 
phy, where it took the form of Cartesianism or anthropological dualism 
or of Kantianism or the unknowable character of things in another 
world, This, however, is what one would expect. Although, insofar, 
as the immanent deity—Brahman or the Holy Spirit—is active in it 
the world may consist of contrasts, but there is always a tendency 
to unity or synthesis. God the Father—or Siva—in whom all are one 
is not simply at the beginning of the plurality of the created world, 
he is also at the end of it. 


136 THE DIVIDING LINE 


One theme which has occurred again and again in all that I have said 
in the context of metaphysics is that of the “dividing line”. I have 
consistently maintained that a different dividing line should be drawn 
from the line that is usually drawn in such cases. I repeatedly discussed 
this question in my earlier work Tweeérlei Subjectiviteit' and believe 
that it is very characteristic of my own particularly metaphysical point 
of view in philosophical matters. The same question is even more 
important when we come to consider the metaphysical background to 
hylic pluralism. As I showed in the previous chapter, I am of the 
opinion that the special variant of hylic pluralism which I have called 
the gamma standpoint is the most true and tenable form of hylic plu- 
ralism.2_ The question of the ‘other dividing line” also plays a very 
important part in this, to such an extent infact that the gamma stand- 
point could with good reason be called the apotheosis of the other divid- 
ing line. In view of this, I propose to bring together in this chapter 
all the various points of view connected with the question of the other 
dividing line in the hope that some light can be thrown on the question 
as a whole. 

The point of departure for these reflections is the fact that Heymans 
(together with a number of other thinkers) made no distinction in his 
arguments between the spirit and the soul, but regarded these two as- 
pects of man’s being as the same. If consistent thought is given to the 
question of replacing this identification of spirit and soul, one is bound 
to conclude that the dividing line must be drawn differently and that 
there is, generally speaking, a trichotomy* rather than a dichotomy. 


1 B 114, § 43 and index. 
2 See above, p. 178. 
3 See above, Section 92. 
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This gives us the opportunity to draw the dividing line differently, in 
other words, not between 

(the spirit or the noic aspect + the soul of the psychical aspect) and 

(the body or the physical aspect). 

but between 

(the noic aspect) and (the psychical + the physical). 

The different way of looking at the question has certain consequences. 
By spirit or the “noic aspect”, we mean something that is of the force 
of the one suprasubject, in other words, of the original unity which 
transcends all pluriformity and which has produced that pluriformity 
within itself? It is something that we can experience in ourselves in the 
thought experiment “I think that I think that I think...” as the pure 
ego or suprasubject, something which always escapes all our endeavours 
to objectivise and is as such both in principle and in fact dissociated. 
It is, in other words, the Absolute? In contrast to this important and 
central aspect of the Same or fauton there is the aspect of all the many. 
This can equally well be called Difference, the Other or thateron. The 
whole of plurality, which is closely interrelated, forms as it were a speci- 
fication of this thateron to which both the many infrasubjects and the 
world around them belong. This plurality is at the same time less real 
than the reality of the suprasubject, the original unity. 

One consequence of this principle of contrast between the suprasubject 
or the spirit, the original and fundamental unity and all the rest is that 
the contrasting elements come closer together. I discussed this pheno- 
menon in some detail in my chapter on the homogeneity of the psychical 
and physical elements in my book Tweeérlei Subjectiviteit4 I am by 
no means alone in my tendency to bring these two elements more closely 
together and to sec them as one. It is far commoner now than it was 
when I was writing Tweeérlei Subjectiviteit to hear arguments in favour 
of the unity of the mind and the body—there is in fact a strong reaction 
nowadays against the anthropological dualism of Descartes and his 
followers.> I would go even further than those who, like Lersch, 
speak in this context of a “‘polar co-existential unity” between the two 
contrasting elements. In the first place, there is, in my opinion, a need 
to go further than a simple affirmation of their belonging together, in 
other words, to provide a concrete answer to the question about the 
telationship that exists between mind and body, spirit and matter.* 


1B iia § oe especially p. 292; B 237, p. 114; see also above, pp. 142-143. 
2B § 5 

3 See, for Le B 241, p. 125. 

4B 114, 44, 

5 See above, Vol. TL PP. 124, 134. 

6 See above, p. Pp. 137, 
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In the second place, this answer shows that the psychical element, like 
the physical, also possesses a material aspect—an aspect consisting of 
fine matter—and a spatial aspect'—which consists of a different kind 
of spatiality, although this is continuous with ordinary spatiality.2 At 
the same time it is also clear that, as a result of drawing a fundamentally 
different dividing line, hylic pluralism is seen, at least in principle, to 
exist. I therefore spoke of hylic pluralism in my earlier book, Tweeérlei 
Subjectiviteit,> and the present work is fundamentally an elaboration 
of the idea which was no more than suggested in the previous work, 
In the third place, a fully worked out and logically tenable form of 
interactionism can be obtained.‘ 

Two aspects of this fundamentally different dividing line are imme- 
diately apparent. The first is, who has been responsible for drawing 
the dividing line wrongly and why has this happened so many times? 
The second question is this. If another and probably more accurate 
dividing line is in fact preferred, where has this been done before, who 
tends in this direction and what are the consequences that we can expect 
to follow from drawing this line differently? 

Let us try to answer the first question first. First of all, it is worth 
noting that primitive man is not inclined to draw this dividing line 
wrongly and at the same time sharply and clearly. Generally speaking, 
little or no pronounced distinction is made in primitive cultures between 
the soul and the body.5 Even a more developed philosophy such as 
Stoicism is similar in this respect.6 Eventually, however, man developed 
a need for spiritualisation and consequently the concept of the imma- 
terial. This was a remarkable step forward and resulted in the concept 
of an immaterial deity. This very valuable idea is shared by the gamma, 
delta and epsilon standpoints. There is also the further idea of im- 
material relationships within the plurality of the world, those relation- 
ships that I have called “eidetic”. 

At the same time, however, something went wrong in this process 
of development—it was assumed that there were immaterial beings 
(in the plural) and this assumption provided the basis for an altogether 
too pronounced or “pregnant” dualism within the plurality of being. 
The idea arose, in other words, of a very sharp contrast between these 


1 See above, Section 110, 

2 Sce B 114, p. 309; B 115, p. 62. 

3 B 114, g 45, especially p. 310. This idca is an elaboration of what modern 
theosophist have to offer in the form of a doctrine of “higher bodies” and “rarefied 
planes”, 

4 Bil4, § 49; sec also above, p. 142-143. 

5 Sce Part I, pp. 83, 166, 270. : 

6 Sceabove, Vol. I, p.43 What we have here, then, is the beta standpoint, 
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immaterial beings and the rest of the pluriform world. This is what 
I have called Plato’s mistake. Plato thought of ideas as perfect beings 
preexisting in time. 

This is, however, in conflict with the general rule that no absolutes 
can possibly occur within the plurality of creation which is closely in- 
terrelated. There can, after all, by definition only be one Absolute. 
In this way, Plato’s mistake gave rise to a characteristically dualistic 
tendency with regard to the world. (He may possibly have been in- 
fluenced in this by Mazdeism, an influence which later had the effect 
of producing Manichaeistic tendencies. 

It also caused a loss of homogeneity in the case of the psychical and 
the physical aspects, a homogeneity which implied that what was in 
the concrete sense higher was still in principle imperfect and defective 
when it was thought of as being in time—as imperfect and as defective 
as the physical aspect. As opposed to this, the neo-Platonists, whose 
standpoint was basically what I have called the delta standpoint, tended 
to accept perfect immaterial beings in a higher world. They regarded 
the soul as an immaterial being as well. Whereas they and those who 
were in the later Augustinian tradition atleast accepted the existence 
of an aspect consisting of fine matter (an ochéma or at least materia 
spiritualis) of the soul, Thomas Aquinas went a stage further and 
introduced the epsilon standpoint. For him, the souls of men and the 
angels were completely immaterial and quite lacking in any aspect of 
fine matter. He thought of the angels at least partly as unchangeable 
and eternal species, like Platonic ideas. 

At a later period, many aspects of this teaching were’ given as even 
stricter interpretation by René Descartes, whose theory gave rise to the 
way of thinking that has come to be known as anthropological dualism. 
This way of thinking has been so influential in the modern era that the 
idea of a trichotomy has been viewed with less and less favour and the 
existence of a factor consisting of fine matter is hardly taken seriously 
nowadays. 

This dualism, which can with justice be called a “pregnant” dualism,? 
has also, I am convinced, had its effect on Kant’s philosophy and espe- 
cially on his rejection of all possibility of knowing anything apart from 
ordinary experience, in other words, of knowing things in themselves 
and another world.” It is, however, interesting to note that Kant uses 


1_ This pregnant dualism has also been expressed again and again in the modern 
sa 7 many different spheres. (See B 238, p. 11.) It is very typical of the spirit 
of the age. 

2 See above, Vol, Il, p. 153; see also B 238, pp. 5-6. 
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a devious route, that of “practical reason”, to re-affirm the three postu- 
lates of God, the soul and immortality, thus enabling the question’ of 
another dividing line to be raised again, Kant was, in my opinion, right 
to maintain that God or the Suprasubject, as I would say, as the formal 
aspect of the deity, cannot be known by pure reason. This is, I be- 
lieve, because the pure“I” cannot be completely objectivised (the thought 
experiment “I think that I think that I think..” that I have quoted 
several times is an example of this) and can only be known quand méme 
or as a fundamental paradox.} 

As far as immortality is concerned, a distinction can usefully be made 
between aeternitas as an awareness of the Eternal in the present and a 
sempiternitas.2, The second, continued existence in time, must neces- 
sarily be capable of being known as part of plurality and it is one of the 
tasks of those who specialise in parapsychology to investigate this.? 
We can say with certainty, however, that Kant drew a wrong dividing 
line here. 

In the third place, as far as intelligible freedom is concerned, I am 
convinced that only the Suprasubject—God, in other words—is really 
free. The infrasubjects are not completely free. If we possessed a 
wider knowledge, the fact that all man’s decisions and choices are’ pre- 
determined would emerge quite clearly. Here too, Kant’s dividing 
line is in my opinion wrong, because he regards units within the plura- 
lity of the world as free. The intelligible freedom of individual subjects 
is a theory proposed by those who are in favour of the delta standpoint, 
but in my view, and according to the gamma standpoint, this “freedom” 
is simply not a true freedom, but an apparent one.® 

The dividing line has been drawn in so many different ways that the 
result has been a variety of blockages in the plurality of the world. 
Even psychophysical parallelism in its most tenable form of an idea- 
listic parallelism or a psychical monism has continued to be undeniably 
dualistic. To be completely convincing, this theory ought to affirm 
a genuine causality (that of the psychical aspect) contrasted with a 
pseudocausality (of the physical aspect).* 

Kant regarded the individual subject as possessing, in the majority 
of cases, a priori knowledge, because space was the form in which 
that knowledge could. be seen and what lay behind space could not be 
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known by the individual subject. In so doing, he placed the dividing 
line too low, with the result that he was guilty of a subjective idealism 
or phenomenalism which restricted knowledge. If, on the other hand, 
he had looked for the origin of a priori knowledge in the suprasubject, 
it would at the same time have been possible for him to assert the possibility 
of a knowledge of the immediate environment of the infrasubjects in its 
spatiality on the part of the infrasubjects themselves. 

The thinkers who at the beginning of the present century proposed 
a so-called “philosophy of life” also drew the dividing line too low 
by drawing it, as it were, through the plurality of the created world 
because they believed that the latter contained so many factors that 
were irrational and could not be understood or eliminated. Bergson, 
for example, opposed two kinds of time, wrongly in my opinion— 
“lived time” (durée) and ordinary time.” I believe that there is only 
one time within the pluriformity of the world, even though that one 
time has many continuous ramifications.* The absolute nature of the 
so-called “lived time” is something which only the Eternal Now 
Ppossesses.* 

F.-N. Klein thought that “unusual light” belonged to the “totally 
different one” and, as I have pointed out earlier in this work, tried to 
explain this unusual light away as symbolical.® I, on the other hand, 
believe that unusual light does exist as an extension of ordinary light 
and continuous with it. 

The same mistake, that of regarding what is relatively higher as 
absolute or as being one with the Absolute, is made again and again, 
with the result that a fatal division occurs within the plurality of being. 
I am of the opinion that many things exist which are only relatively 
higher, but that this does not mean that they are absolute. (One of 
the most striking and universal examples of this is the “‘relatively psy- 
chical element” of which I have spoken earlier in this work.®) They 
are simply insufficiently recognised in their objectivity (in the sense in 
which I outlined this in Section 109)..more and more factors, which 
may prove to be objective and to consist of matter or fine matter, are 
as it were, pushed under this relatively psychical element, rather like 
boats going under a bridge. Fundamentally, however, they continue 
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to be imperfect and defective. In Plato’s Menon, the slave beheld 
ideas in a previous existence and these were beautiful, but defective 
reproductions of the purely eidetic element, or parts of that eidetic 
element. This is why I affirmed earlier in this work? that the third— 
or the first—member of the trichotomy—the spirit—is only relatively 
higher and is not the Spirit or Suprasubject. More and more things 
may therefore be “pushed under” the relatively psychical aspect,? but 
they all remain infrasubjects and imperfect. 

Paul contrasted our present knowledge here and now “as in a mirror 
dimly” with our later knowledge ‘“‘face to face” and his dividing line 
was also, in my view, too sharply drawn.’ We shall know better, but 
not, in my opinion, absolutely, as Paul seems to suggest. The Indian 
philosophers too speak about the cessation of karma, that is, of the 
necessary effectiveness of karma, and in this they make too sharp a 
contrast between karma and no karma at all. In my view, a more 
correct statement would be that karma, either good or evil, always 
exists within the plurality of the world. If the “I” or ego is said to be 
constantly escaping and impossible to objectivise,® this only applies 
to the pure ego which is common to everyone, in other words, the 
suprasubject.® 

The dividing line is also wrongly drawn in parapsychology. J.B. Rhine, 
for example, made rather a sharp contrast between the ordinary level 
of experience and ESP. J. G. Pratt, who collaborated with Rhine 
for many years, called this ‘‘a basic duality’? and, in the same number 
of the Journal of Parapsychology, Ramakrishna Rao said that dualistic 
explanations of the kind suggested by Rhine ‘‘can be easily miscons- 
trued”.® According to Rhine, time and space have “no limiting effect” 
—this is clearly connected, of course, with Rhine’s opposition to the 
radiation theory.* Aniela Jaffe pointed to a connection between Rhine’s 
ESP and Kant’s concept of another world, which, in her opinion, is 
outside time, space and causality.!° The reader will, of course, not be 
surprised to learn that I do not share this opinion. C. J. Ducasse is 
another who has expressed doubts about Rhine’s dualism." Miss Jaffe 
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is, of course, a disciple of C. G. Jung, who assumed that something else, 
apart from the psychical, existed which was outside time, space and 
causality. We ourselves may possibly, according to Jung, exist in 
both worlds at the same time.! If Jung is correct, the “‘other” world 
is a plurality, with the result that it is not simply the One Suprasubject 
which exists outside these three, which is, of course, quite the opposite 
from what I believe to be true, so that I am bound to conclude that 
Jung’s dividing line is wrong. 

This dilemma occurs in a different form in the case of those Roman 
Catholic parapsychologists who are ready on the one hand to accept 
natural parapsychological explanations for all kinds of unusual pheno- 
mena, for example, in the lives of the “saints”, but on the other hand do 
insist on miracles and “transcendental” phenomena which are brought 
about by God or permitted by him and which cannot be the the object 
of parapsychological investigations.? 

I believe that religious phenomena have occurred in many very different 
societies and cultures. It is certain that the people who have had 
experiences of this kind have been inclined to overestimate them and 
even to regard them as absolute, but this does not mean that this evalua- 
tion is necessarily justified.* 

There is, then, in my opinion, a great deal in religion which can be 
classified as dualism of a too pronounced kind. Even authors such 
as J. Hamberger, for example, who came very close to hylic pluralism 
in his book Physica sacra of 1869 (B 62), was inclined to make too sharp 
a contrast between “heavenly corporeality” and ordinary corporcality.‘ 

Furthermore, what is the situation if the dividing line which is, in 
my opinion, correct, is borne in mind? In this case, all kinds of things 
are inevitably changed. Heymans’ doctrine of psychical monism can 
then be called, like Fechner’s and Paulsen’s philosophies, a panpsychism. 
Its place is taken by a pannoism, in other words, we may say that the 
one Suprasubject, the one Spirit, is behind everything. Sankara went 
to the extent, in his Vedanta philosophy, his “acosmism”, of asserting 
that the whole of plurality—included in the “second” or “difference’— 
simply did not exist and was a-dvaita or maya. The same experience 
has been shared by many mystics—the fact that, confronted with the 
Source itself, the concrete world ceases to exist. 

The plurality of the world is contrasted, then, with this one central 
point of view. Even the Vedanta—with a fundamentally paradoxical 
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contradiction—admits the validity of a lower knowledge or aparavidya 
alongside the highest knowledge or pardvidyd. What is particularly 
striking in this case is that the plurality of the world gains unity and 
homogeneity by being contrasted with this central, absolute point of 
view. This is, in my opinion, the great advantage of the consistent 
gamma standpoint. It is possible to express this idea in another way, 
There is one Wonder, that of the fundamental paradox, in other words, 
this paradox itself and at the most a few points of view such as the 
Eternal Now, the Causeless Cause and so on, which are directly connec- 
ted with it or are the fundamental paradox itself, seen from a certain 
yantage point... But we may go further and say that there are not 
many wonders,* This isolation of the one Wonder in the fundamental 
paradox opens the way* for understanding, knowing and rationalising— 
within the plurality of the world, we ought not and do not need to sub- 
mit to all kinds of irrational elements, as the thinkers of the school 
of the “philosophy of life” at the beginning of the present century were 
inclined to do. This is why the author of a review of my book De 
Grondparadox (“The Fundamental Paradox”, B 237) was able to say 
that this point of view equally defends both science and mysticism.* 
The dividing line should therefore be drawn not between the infra- 
subjects and unknowable things in themselves, but rather between the 
one Suprasubject and the whole of plurality. If this is done, then the 
whole of plurality is made, at least in principle, kKnowable, every point 
of it for and through every other point. Again in principle, there is 
therefore no more barrier to prevent us from knowing the other world 
in which those who have died possibly have their abode.5 What is 
more, since I have defined matter or materiality as widely as possible 
as that which works or acts effectively and exerts an influence,* many 
of the unusual effects of phenomena in which an objective report is made? 
as well as other such phenomena in which such a report cannot be con- 
clusively confirmed can and indeed must be called material in the sense 
of “fine”. It is above all the gamma standpoint, according to which 
everything that exists below God, the whole of plurality, is regarded as 
consisting of matter or of fine matter, which offers scope for hylic plural- 
ism as a whole and both for hylic pluralistic explanations of parapsycho- 
logical phenomena and apparitions and for other phenomena—religious 
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phenomena, for example—which are not really accessible to parapsy- 
chology. 

As I have already said, as soon as it is contrasted with the one tran- 
scendent aspect, the plurality of the created world is brought into a 
much closer unity, This homogeneity, among other things, of the physical 
and the psychical aspects, is something that plays no part at all in the 
theories of so many Christian authors, who insist in drawing dividing 
lines within the plurality of the created world. 

Do other thinkers, who do not do this or at least who do it to a lesser 
degree and whose standpoint is therefore not the delta or the epsilon 
standpoint, but the gamma standpoint, thus give some evidence that 
they are conscious of this homogeneity of the whole of plurality? I 
think that the Buddhists—their standpoint is, in my opinion, undoubtedly 
the gamma standpoint'—certainly seem to be aware of this homoge- 
neity. The transcendent factor of the deity, who was, according to 
Western thinkers who accepted the gamma standpoint, the only factor 
that was not material (the monon theon a asomaton? or the nisi Deus ipse) 
is reduced in Buddhism to nirvana, which could have been called ‘‘no 
being”, because it is a state of having been completely blown out or 
extinguished, although this is a positive void, the sunya.? 

It would be wrong to underestimate the influence or the significance 
of this transcendent aspect of nirvana. I have already drawn attention 
to the fact that Buddhism has been criticised for being materialistic, 
nihilistic, positivistic and relativistic. I also insisted that, although 
there is an element of truth in this criticism, it cannot be the last word 
on the subject of Buddhism. These characteristics have to be seen 
against the background of nirvana. This means, for example, that 
Buddhism is not really materialistic, because it is not, according to the 
Buddhists, matter which is the highest element, but nirvana. And 
this nirvana may be nihil, nothing, according to our view of the plura- 
lity of the world. It is sunya, the positive void. The whole of plura- 
lity is interrelated, but above it or behind it there is something which 
transcends all relationships and which cannot be related to anything 
else. 

‘Is Buddhism really positivistic. Abegg has written: “This view of 
the psychical is strictly positivistic, in that it only regards the immediate 
present as real and does not accept any substratum to the psychical 
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processes”.1 Like Western positivism, Buddhism limits itself to factual 
data and does not accept various backgrounds which are not given 
(backgrounds, it should be noted, in the plural). The Buddhist doctrine 
of andtta or of an-dtman (“no soul”) fits perfectly into this positivistic 
pattern.?. What has to be borne in mind is that the Buddhist believes 
in the reality of the iddhis or finer senses* and that this idea and the 
concept of objectivisation in the sense in which I outlined it in Section 
109 are quite alien to the Indian mind as a whole. The Buddhist concep- 
tion is that the content of the consciousness consists of skandhas* which 
can compared with the complexes that play such an important part in 
the psychoanalytic theories of the West. What is particularly striking 
in this context is that, although these skandhas (in addition to which 
many less important and transient thoughts occur) may influence man 
and even perhaps torment him in another life, man does not have a real 
soul. There may therefore be a connection between the skandhas of 
one life and those of another life and the individual is in fact, according 
to Buddhist thought, nothing more than these skandhas or than this 
series or succession of skandhas or complexes. The Buddhist thus 
takes this transient aspect of the whole of plurality, which is, in contrast 
to the background of nirvana, non-real, very seriously. 

In sharp contrast to the Western view of the substantiality and the 
individuality of the soul (which is so characteristic of the delta stand- 
point, from which attempts have been made to deduce the immortality 
of the human soul’), the Buddhist doctrine is that of andtta or “no soul”. 
There are, of course, similar teachings to be found in the West, especially 
those suggested by G. Heymans and W. Whately Carington, to quote 
only two examples, both of whom accept only a relatively closed concept 
of the unity of human consciousness, Every philosopher-psychologist 
is, however, bound to teach something of this kind, or he will be unable 
to go further than the simple monad. Apart from normal sensory 
perception and innervation, the human mind is regarded by many 
scholars as completely closed, an island.? Heymans, however, believed 
that, just as ideas or contents of the consciousness which were not at 
the centre of attention, but were rather periopheral could return regularly 
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to the centre of the mind, ideas or thoughts belonging to other indivi- 
dual units of consciousness were also able to penetrate, under certain 
circumstances, to our consciousness. What is even more important, 
however, is that he also believed that the “individual concentrations of 
consciousness” consisted of no more than a collection or group of ideas 
and that the extent of their continued existence after death was con- 
sequently to a very great degree dependent on the strength of the con- 
centration.?, Whately Carington’s ideas were very similar to Heymans’ 
on this subject. In my view, both Heymans’ and Whately Carington’s 
ideas are typically Western examples of the doctrine of andtta. 

This can be taken a stage further, to the psychological doctrine of 
behaviourism, which is concerned with man’s external or externally 
apparent behaviour and not with his lasting background or inner core. 
However useful behaviourism may have proved itself to be at times,* 
especially from the methodological point of view, it is obviously going 
too far in this instance. Ina rather wider context than behaviourism in 
the strict sense of the word, the “concept of mind” is also not very 
popular in the case of several authors. What, however, is most striking 
in all these instances is the similarity with Buddhism doctrines. Beha- 
viourism and positivism are, of course, closely related and Buddhism 
has, not without reason, been characterised as positivistic. There can, 
however, be no doubt that Buddhism goes very much further than any of 
these Western theories. The skandhas, for example, may persist in their 
existence through more than one life. Abegg has said that the Bud- 
dhist will only accept what has immediate reality and this has to be 
extended to what the iddhis are able to perceive. Even so, this still 
has to do with patterns of behaviour with nothing more behind it. 

The modern form of materialism, ‘“‘physicalism”, is also closely re- 
lated to behaviourism and positivism and something very similar to this 
can also be found in Buddhism, which has been accused of materialism. 
The materialism of Buddhist teaching, however, is certainly not ordi- 
nary monistic materialism, within which category physicalism un- 
doubtedly falls, but a much more extended form of materialism, since 
materiality is accepted by Buddhism.* To this extent, it can clearly be 
said to be hylic pluralistic. As I pointed out earlier in this work, this 
is not materialism, because matter—whether fine or coarse—does not 
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have the last word in Buddhism. The last word is spoken by nirvana. 
For this reason, Buddhist teaching cannot be included within the beta 
standpoint. The only possible standpoint for Buddhism is the gamma 
standpoint.? 

There is, then, an essential difference between Western theories such 
as behaviourism, positivism and physicalism and the teaching of 
Buddhism. In a word, the Western theories reject one intangible 
background, whereas Buddhism accepts this in nirvana. There is, 
however, also a certain similarity between the Eastern and the Western 
thinkers in this matter, in that neither accept substantial individual souls 
and neither draw dividing lines straight through the plurality of the 
created world. For both the Eastern and the Western thinkers, plurality 
is one great and homogeneous whole.? This is very characteristic of 
the gamma standpoint, according to which materiality is the order of 
the day. 

It is, however, necessary to qualify this statement with a number of 
notes. Of course, it is important in principle that the Buddhist accepts 
the existence, behind this great and homogeneous whole of matter (and 
of fine matter), of something that transcends it, in other words, nirvana. 
But what is remarkable is that this does not really make very much 
difference. This can be compared with a common situation in the 
field of music—a piece can be performed in many different ways, but the 
melody remains the same. In other words, it is quite easy to move 
from one view, a purely materialistic point of view, of that great, material 
whole as a whole to another view, in which the content of that homo- 
geneous whole remains basically the samé.* This is in striking contrast 
to other views, in which fundamental dividing lines are drawn within 
the plurality of the material world. One is bound to ask whether the 
wellknown philosopher Ludwig Wittgenstein did not in fact tend to 
favour such a view. He wrote, for example, in his treatise that philo- 
sophy signified the unsayable, by clearly representing the sayable.* The 
positivist, Neurath did not agree with his, rejecting Wittgenstein’s unsay- 
able, inexpressible or mystical element. In reply to Wittgenstein’s 
statement: “What we cannot talk about we must consign to silence”.® 
Neurath said that we had simply to be silent and not be silent about 
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something.1 I, on the other hand, believe that Wittgenstcin is very 
close here to the intangible element which is also nirvdna, and not nothing.* 
This is clear evidence of the way in which certain views are really very 
close to each other. 

The second note which has to be made in this context is that physi- 
calism can undoubtedly be extended in the direction of hylic pluralism. 
Even though he was not himself a materialist, Lange found materialism 
very useful from the methodological point of view. This might also be 
the case with hylic pluralism—as I have already suggested at the begin- 
ning of this work. There is no need at all to be a materialist to do this 
because the gamma standpoint teaches that fine matter exists as well 
as ordinary matter and that something transcendent lies behind matter. 

An extension of behaviourism can also be shown to exist, since what 
the clairvoyants have claimed to perceive according to all accounts 
is surely no more than behaviour in a different and wider context. 

In an article about quite a different subject, I was bold enough to 
suggest, in passing, an example of extension in the direction of positiv- 
ism. Radical neo-positivists will not readily accept norms—ethical 
norms, for example—because they cannot be included within the cate- 
gory of perceptible facts, but Heymans has said that ethical and logical 
laws are at least also empirical laws or what he calls ‘“‘real laws”.4 He 
has even gone so far as to say that, just as in chemistry one only has to 
bring two matters together to obtain a third, one has also only to bring 
the two premises of an argument together in the mind and the con- 
clusion follows of its own accord.® It should therefore—if materialism 
is extended in the direction of hylic pluralism—be possible for this type 
of process to be perceived by a clairvoyant as an event in a more subtle 
matter. In this way, it is possible to satisfy the demands of positivism 
in a much wider context.® 

We may go even further in this direction. For example, the “unity 
of science” which the Viennese circle tried to achieve could perhaps 
also be realised in a completely unexpected way and in a much wider 
context than the members of the circle could ever have imagined. 

Buddhism too, with its insistence on the homogeneity of the whole 
of plurality, points clearly in the direction of a “unity of science” or one 
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single knowledge.1 This could never be possible, at least to such an 
extent, for those whose point of view is determined by the delta or 
epsilon standpoints with their dualistic dividing lines and barriers of 
knowledge. What is absolutely fundamental in all these cases is the 
drawing of a different dividing line. 


137 HYLIC PLURALISM AND BIOLOGY 


One of the most important of all biological problems is very closely 
related to the question of the relationship between mind and body, in 
other words, that of the relationship between what is living and organic 
and what is not living and inorganic. Life could be called the mind 
or consciousness viewed from outside, in its consequences and express- 
ions and, when we think of mind as opposed to body, we think especially 
and in a very pregnant way of man. When we think of the organic 
as opposed to the inorganic, however, we think not only of man—as 
a living being, coming within the category of the biological—but also 
of animals and plants. 

I discussed the connection between the problem of the relationship 
between mind and body on the one hand and hylic pluralism on the 
other in Section 130. I should now like to give a certain amount of 
attention to the problem of the contrast between the organic and the 
inorganic precisely in connection with hylic pluralism. It is hardly 
necessary to say here that I can do no more than deal very briefly with 
enormous question in this section. 

As I have said, the problem of the relationship between the organic 
and the inorganic involves approaching the situation from outside as 
it were, whereas the first problem is viewed from within. This means 
that the question with which we are dealing here has a very special 
emphasis—looking around at the things in this world, one is compelled 
to ask, as one’s first question, where does life begin? It is, of course, 
possible that to take the world as a completely independent factor as 
one’s point of departure is, from the philosophical point of view at 
least, the wrong approach. I shall be returning to this question later 
on, but, in the meantime, there can be no harm in attempting to answer 
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the question, where does life really begin, where is the dividing line 
between the organic and the inorganic? 

One of the greatest controversies in the field of biology originated 
and has been conducted in connection with this question, namely the 
controversy between mechanism and vitalism. On the one hand, those 
who accept the mechanistic or deterministic doctrine sce the physical 
event as one great whole consisting, of chains of causes and effects 
proceeding according to natural, scientific laws, especially physical 
and chemical laws. Generally speaking, biologists assume that living 
phenomena can be explained causally by the energies and forces that 
ate also active and effective in inorganic nature.1 There has, however, 
been a certain amount of opposition to this mechanistic view in biology, 
especially among those who have returned to the ancient idea of vitalism, 
according to which organic beings have a special life force. A recent 
exponent of this theory, the ‘‘neo-vitalist” H. Driesch (1867-1941), 
assumed the existence of an autonomous biotic agent which he called, 
after Aristotle, the entelechy. Both the ancient and the more recent 
theories of vitalism stress the purposiveness of the organism in living 
nature in many, though not in all cases. Examples that are usually 
given are the mimicry of certain insects or the new growth of a tail 
that has been lost in the case of some insects.2_ This purposiveness or 
teleology, the vitalists argue, must come from a special factor which is 
not present in inorganic nature and which ceases to function at death 
and could never originate with purely chemical processes. 

This vitalism and the exceptional position accorded to the inorganic 
has, however, given rise to a number of objections, especially since there 
has been more and more convincing experimental confirmation of the 
possibility of a purely physical or chemical, in other words, an inorganic 
and mechanistic process in living phenomena. According to this theory, 
there is no clear dividing line between the organic and the inorganic. 

What is more, there has also been a revival of interest in the earlier 
ideas which were so often put forward in connection with the problem 
of the relationship between mind and body in opposition to a possible 
intervention from outside upon the closed causality of the physical 
world. The vitalists—and neo-vitalists—have been most hard put 
to in dealing with this theory, because, if living phenomena have a 
special cause, then special points must inevitably occur in organic nature 
at which interventions take place. Otherwise, what is said to happen 
is no more than beating the air. 


1 See B 179, XVIII, p. 168. 
2 See above, Vol. Ill, p. 69 
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The vitalists and neo-vitalists have tried to find a way out of this 
dilemma in various ways. H. Plessner, for example, has made con- 
siderable use of the term “double aspectivity’’,! but this seems to me to 
smack too much of the theory of “double cause and effect” which the 
earlier supporters of “dualism” as a theory psychophysical interaction 
used as a means of overcoming the same difficulty.? Another way 
out of this dilemma is by stressing the occurrence in organic nature of 
relationships of meaning. Driesch prepared the way for this attempt 
to solve the problem in his Ordnungslehre of 1912, In addition to this- 
emphasis was also placed on form*—one has only to think, in this 
context, of the development of living beings from their embryo. Another 
explanation that has been suggested has been that of “ayers”, one layer 
being superimposed above another, lower level without any interven- 
tion. taking place.‘ The whole is further complicated by the fact 
that attention has recently been drawn toa new similarity between the 
organic and the inorganic in the matter of control. Cybernetics is the 
science of the control of machines in a purely mechanical way the 
control and direction, for example, of unmanned aircraft. It is also 
the science concerned with the movement of living beings and with other 
living processes. In both cases, information is conveyed.® 

In my opinion, no solution has as yet been found to this problem, 
that is, no really satisfactory solution. Buytendijk has said that a 
“perceptible” form must be distinguished from an “active” form* and 
that the latter is indispensable. If this is so, then it means that there is 
a factor which intervenes and interrupts the causal chains in inorganic 
matter. On the other hand, one is reluctant—and I believe rightly 
reluctant—to equate the control of living beings entirely with mechanical 
control such as the control of aircraft or of a robot. Some part must 
be played by purposiveness, by sense or meaning, by teleology—despite 
the so-called ‘“‘dysteleologies”’.’ 

I believe that I have a possible solution to this difficulty and would 
like to draw the reader’s attention to various ideas that I have already 
suggested in this work and then relate these ideas to the solution that 
I propose. First of all, those who maintain that one cannot entirely 


1 Die Stufen des Organischen und der Mensch (1928): see also B 169, LVI, p. 66. 
2 See B 114, p. 337; B 68, pp. 67-68. F : 
3. See, for example, F.J.J. Buytendijk, “De bezielde lichamelijkheid als biolo- 
toch oa , @ part of his article mentioned above on p. 136: B 169, LVI, p. 64 ff 
4 Sec, for example, B 236, p. 182, with reference to N, Hartmann. 

z ey ioe SMPs C.P. Raven, Informatietheorie en biologie, B 234, UWI, p. 225ff. 

. cit, p. 65, 
7 See, for example, B 68, p. 80. 
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reason from the ordinary material world as something ‘that is ‘completely 
independent and absolute! are, 1 believe, right. So too are ‘those who 
assert that the “I” or subject is always kept in the background of all 
objectivisations.*. But what is this subject? The fact that the ma- 
terial world cannot exist entirely independently, in the air as it were, is 
because all things—physical things and psychical things—are ultimately 
dependent on, immanent in the one absolute Suprasubject. (This 
Suprasubject can, moreover, be experienced by the infrasubjects in 
themselves as the pure “I” or ego, but also has an extremely far-reaching 
ontological function.) To this extent, it is not possible to exaggerate 
the contrast between the physical and the psychical elements or between 
the inorganic and the organic —they have a common basis.* 

I have also spoken previously about what I called the eidetic rela- 
tionship of factors according to their content or intention, which are 
certainly not relationships of beings in plurality.4 It is clear that the 
meanings in biology—forms, patterns which develop from the embryo 
and so on—haye something to do with that realm of eidetic relationships. 
In this, these forms or shapes have no need to work—they are inherent 
in matter. In inorganic matter as such, meanings are always already 
present. Prima materia is simply not encountered in the world—all 
that we find is already formed matter such as sand or gas with its own 
special qualities. This is, of course, the “correlativism of the eidetic 
and the hylic” within the whole complex of being in plurality. To this 
extent, then, there is no great difference between the organic and the 
inorganic—sense and meaning are embodied in both and are only im- 
perfectly expressed in both. (A triangle that has been drawn is always 
imperfect in comparison with the intention of a triangle and there are 
dysteleologies in living nature). The difference between the organic 
and the inorganic is rather to be found in greater or lesser complica- 
tion. In the case of the organic, there is a super-imposition of mean- 
ings or forms. This begins with the embryo when it commences its 
independent life and it ends with death®. In themselves, these meanings 
or forms do not need to be factors which intervene—they can hardly 
be so, because they are in themselves purely cidetic. 


See above, p. 195. 

B 236, p. 245 and above, p. 138. 

See also above, p. 182. 

Sce above, pp. 173-175 and index. 

See above, Vol. III, pp. 100, 209; see also B 114, § 60. 

This can be compared with the problem confronting medicyal thinkers with 
regard i the uniformity or the pluriformity of the body; see above, Vol. Il, 
pp. 90, 95. 
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What does happen, however, is that certain factors—a factor con- 
sisting of fine matter and a factor consisting of coarse matter—are, for 
a certain period of time, connected with each other and have a mutual 
effect on each other. In this, the disposition that is inherent in each 
the one comes into contact with what is inherent in the other, giving 
rise to relatively new combinations. (Examples of this would be con- 
tact between a sporting and energetic psychical disposition and a body 
that is receptive to training or ideas and the writing of a book.) This 
could be called a relative teleology. It is certainly not an absolute 
teleology; if it were, a transference to another kind, a metabasis eis allo 
genos, Would undoubtedly take place. 

What is the degree of encroachment or intervention in such cases 
The intervention is, I believe, also relative, not absolute. The psychical 
and the physical aspects are homogeneous! and continuous and so too 
are the organic and the inorganic. This has a number of consequences, 

The homogeneity of the psychical and the physical means that there 
can be no intervention on the part of something of a completely different 
nature. This in turn means that the longstanding problem of inter- 
actionism—how does one deal with the heterogeneous factor that inter- 
venes, bearing in mind the closed character of natural causality,—ceases 
to exist. This interactionism that I am proposing is not a form of 
“dualism”. I have said that the psychical and the physical are contrasted 
as what consists relatively of fine matter and what consists also rela- 
tively of coarse matter. In this case, a transference of energy can take 
place, however, small, on innervation and influx. So long as the system 
of energy is seen to be wider in scope, it is possible to maintain the 
closed causality of nature. This applies, moreover, not only to the 
relationship between the psyche and the body, but also to the relation- 
ship between the organic and the inorganic. It is a question of the 
super imposition which ends, in the case of organic beings, at death. 

A certain intervention, then, does take place and what is particularly 
striking in this instance is that, however small the transference of energy 
may be, this can have very enormous consequences as far as the trans- 
ference of information'is concerned. This “information” may be very 
great, both in the case of the development of living beings from the 
embryo and in the case, for example, of the achievements of an artist. 
In this, there is always a physical basis present in the form of genes, of an 
individual disposition and so on. At the same time, there is also always 
something present from a different level. This is mot necessarily 2 


1 See above, p. 142. 
2 See above, pp. 143-144; see also B 114, § 49. 
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heterogeneous factor, since the material factors continue (these may 
also be of fine matter) and the causal and determined event also remains 
intact. All this becomes clear enough as soon as the system of energy 
is seen to be a little wider in scope. In this system, it is not at all neces- 
sary to diminish the validity of the causality? or to accept the effective- 
ness of the action of something heterogeneous and thus of a fundamental 
intervention. In other words, there is no need to do what the vitalists 
and neo-vitalists are always inclined to do.? Indeed, it is even probable 
that the organic will be seen more and more to be subject to mecha- 
nistic laws, thus making it possible for the dividing line to be moved 
more and more away from the organic towards the inorganic. There 
will, in this case, be a remnant—which will disappear at death and 
which must have been present and active in the fertilised embryo as a 
“third factor’? which may even be demonstrable—but even this rem- 
nant will also be subject to mechanical laws, for instance, to the laws 
of cybernetics. There can be no objection to this, because of the con- 
tinuation of mechanical and deterministic factors and processes. 

Any intervention, then, that takes place is purely relative. What is 
more, there can be no deus ex machina or even dei ex machina, but 
only a relative teleology. The obstinate tendency to assume that there 
must be a factor which is fundamentally different and which is always 
present, active and effective—a factor of hidden powers, metaphysical 
entelechies or ‘‘active forms’”4—must be resisted. 

In this way, it is possible to obtain a consistent world image, a com- 
plex of mechanically active causes and effects, consisting either of fine 
matter or of coarse matter. This is as the gamma standpoint sces it® 
and it is the image that is most useful for knowledge and the one which 
will presumably be confirmed more and more, at least empirically. It 
is characteristically anti-vitalistic, vitalism, that is, in the sense of inter- 
vention by radically heterogeneous factors. 

It hardly needs to be demonstrated thatthe other aspect of purposive- 
ness or teleology as a given situation can and must be explained by this 
theory. As I have already indicated, this explanation should be sought 
in the fact that certain patterns are inherent. When this superimposi- 
tion (see above, p. 197) of the psychical on the physical aspect or of 
the organic on the inorganic (the latter is closely related to the former, 


1 See, for example, Buytendijk, op. cit., p. 74 (p. 90). 

2 Sce my article on neo-vitalism, “‘De invoeging van het neo-vitalisme in de wijs- 
begeerte”, in B 265, IV, p. 23 ff and B 115, p. 111 ff. 

3 See above, Vol. Ill, p. 48-49. 

4 See above, p. 196. 

5 See above, p. 166, 
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but is somewhat wider in scope) takes place, a different mass of in- 
herent disposition becomes effective, with the result that a much more 
complicated whole with a plurality of possibilities comes about. 

One question that inevitably arises at this point is, how can we know 
that there are so many and such important dispositions available? 
There are two possible theories which can explain this. The first has 
been called the theory of “development from the mud”. According 
to this view, there is nothing in the beginning. Then, in one way or 
another, plant and animal life orginates at a low level. Finally man 
appears. This theory has also been called the theory of ‘“emergence”— 
increasingly high levels of life are expressed in one way or another 
and to some extent unexpectedly. In this theory, the result is constantly 
surprising, but where the result comes from is never very clear. 

I should like to propose another theory—namely that an unknown 
realm of inherent disposition is always present and that this is actualised 
very gradually during evolution. Ultimately, this very comprehensive 
disposition is founded in what I called—in Section 127 above—a many- 
sided reflection. According to this view, the whole of plurality is re- 
lated to one absolute point of reference, which presents itself to the 
infrasubjects as the pure “I’’ or Suprasubject, so that potentially every- 
thing is linked with everything else and paranormal knowledge also has 
a basis, precisely in this (see the “telephone connection” with the Abso- 
lute? suggested by von Hartmann). This many-sided connection is 
however, only very gradually expressed and in the course of the gradual 
development potentiality becomes actuality. This is precisely evolu- 
tion, the superimposition of the organic (or the psychical) on the inorganic 
(or the physical) being one part of this evolution. There are many 
other relationships which gradually realise themselves and through 
which the world becomes an increasingly perfect unity. The principal 
underlying idea here is that, in sharp contrast to the theory of a “de- 
velopment from the mud” (in any case, how is this really possible’), 
he many-sided connection already exists and only has to be realised. 

In this context, it is also possible to say that any intervention of hete- 
rogeneous factors is quite superfluous—all that is activated is disposi- 
tion. The whole chain of causes and effects continuous infinitely and 
at the same time it also continues upwards. The great mechanically 
determined process, as seen by the gamma standpoint, which is the only 
tenable point of view as far as knowledge is concerned,’ prevails 


1 See above, p. 113. 
2 See above, p. 119, note 2 for the consequences of this. 
3 See above, p. 176. 
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unrestricted, even though it can never be completely known by the restric- 
ted infrasubject. 

What is remarkable, however, in this connection is that the problem 
of entropy is linked with this. By entropy, I mean the idea that energy 
always has a tendency to move from more worthy to less worthy forms 
so that it becomes more and more diffused and scattered and less and 
less capable of being used in work. The most likely state is an in- 
creasing division of energy. There is, in this connection, the bugbear 
of the total loss and dissipation of all energy in the universe and ultimate 
death from lack of heat—a catastrophe from which the world can only 
be averted if an opposite process takes place.” 

Heymans also had something to say about this problem in his essay 
on the possible application of the concept of energy to the sphere of 
the psyche (Uber die Anwendbarkeit des Energiébegriffes in der Psycho- 
logie®). In Heymans’ opinion, the law of entropy could be applied fully 
to psychical energy,’ which did not, he believed. remain at a constantly 
high level. As a result, there was always the possible danger in the 
psychical sphere as well of a catastrophe, because ‘‘existing connections 
become looser and the establishment of new connections is prevented” 
(p. 353). Despite this, Heymans was not at all pessimistic and did not 
think that the danger in the psychical sphere was too great. His reason 
for optimism was this. In the first place, there was ultimately no serious 
danger that the source of physical energy would really dry up. (He 
referred to coal, which was the main source at the time when he wrote 
this particular essay. In the second place, however,—and this was 
far more important in Heymans’ view—the life of the psyche or the 
consciousness, which Heymans conceived as energy, was far richer than 
the life of the physis and could be drawn onasan almost unlimited supply. 
In other words, we may say with confidence that Heymans’ ideas point 
in very much the came direction as our own—in “disposition”, there is 
energy and everything that this contains and all that is necessary is to 
draw a bill on this. This applies above all to the superimposition of 
the erganic—or the psychical—on the inorganic—or the physical aspect. 

1 Sec the “‘logic of facts”, above, p. 176 note 4. For the counterbalance to 
this see Section 135 above. 

2 See, for example, B 36, p. 175. 

3 See B 69, Il, p. 343. 

4 I shall not attempt to deal with Heymans’ contention that physical energy is 
simply a reflection of psychical energy, because this would take us too far from our 
present theme; see above, p. 187 ff. 

5 op. cit., p. 350-351. 

6 op.cil.,p.356. This is even more true of our present state of knowledge, since 


the discovery of nuclear energy; Heymans was writing in 1921 about coal as the source 
of energy. 
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The problem of entropy also exists in the modern science of cybernetics. 
C. P. Raven of the University of Utrecht has writen about this in his 
article ‘Informatietheorie en biologie”. There is a very close link 
between order and information. At the same time, however, there is 
also a close link between information and entropy. Information is 
the measure of the order in a system, whereas entropy is the measure 
of its disorder. Living beings, Raven has argued, possess a high degree 
of ordered multiplicity and have therefore a very “improbable struc- 
ture” (p. 227). In other words, there is a serious danger of entropy, 
At the opposite pole to entropy, there is, however, information as nega- 
tive entropy or “negentropy”. Order is always threatened by the dis- 
order that prevails in nature. Living beings feed less in order to assimi- 
late matter or energy and much more in order to incorporate ‘new 
order” into their systems (p. 231). There is in fact a need for extra or 
redundant information (p. 232). 

One question which Raven does not deal with explicitly, but which 
inevitably arises in this context is this—where must this extra infor- 
mation come from so as to form a counter-balance to the progressive 
entropy or dissipation of energy? I would answer this question in the 
following way. In the process of evolution especially, more and more 
layers of energy are constantly being tapped. There is no question 
of any intervention by radically heterogencous factors in this—on the 
contrary, what is already present in disposition is set free. Ultimately, 
these unlimited dispositions go back to the unity of all thinys in the 
absolute point of reference or Suprasubject. From this come both the 
possibility of very far-reaching information in the narrower sense of 
the word, that of knowledge, which is expressed both in ordinary and 
in paranormal knowledge, and in the wider sense of being essentially 
ordered and of the close mutual relationship of all things. 

My thcory of evolution, then, can be applied both to biology in the 
narrower sense and to the whole of human biology in the wider sense, 
including the life of the spirit. In formulating this theory, I have made 
use of the theme of factors consisting of fine matter, especially in the 
form of psychical energy, in other words, of hylic pluralism. It has 
not been necessary, in outlining this theory of evolution, to use a deus 
or dei ex machina if there is any question of an intervention or of 
teleology, these are purely relative and simply a part of the ordinary 
causal event. I shall be discussing the consequences of this theory of 
biology in the context of the entire world-image and of the classification 
of the different departments of knowledge in the next chapter. 


1 B 235, I, 5, p. 225 ff. 
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Clearly, there is much more to be said about the connection between 
biology and -hylic pluralism and especially about that between biology 
and parapsychology. Do animals, for example, have any capacity 
for paranormal experiences?? B. J. J. Visser has commented that, 
according to the biologist E, N. Marrais, the activities of the thousands 
of sightless ‘‘workers” in the nests of a certain species of termite in 
South Africa seem to be co-ordinated in a way that must inevitably be 
called paranormal.’ Visser also refers to unicellular beings which have 
no senses and no nervous system, but which nonetheless display certain 
varied reactions.t H. Conrad-Martius has written in a similar way 
about the amoeba. 

As far as Marrais’ investigations are concerned, I feel that more 
confirmation is required before we can give complete consent to the 
presence of paranormal experience here. In very many cases, it may 
appear that animals have extended or heightened senses which are 
basically ordinary and which are also possessed by man, so that it 
would be wrong to come too rapidly to the conclusion that their experi- 
ences are paranormal. Some  parapsychologists, among them 
J. B. Rhine, have been inclined to speak of paranormal experiences in 
such cases.? But what about unicellular beings without senses or nerves? 
Is their reaction in different ways to different stimuli paranormal? Is 
this an extremely simple case of therelationship between the psyche 
and the physis? How can such phenomena be explained? 

I think we are bound to go back to the idea of the common basis 
here, the basis which certain scholars believe must be accepted both 
for normal and for paranormal knowledge and activity. Whether it 
is called normal or paranormal, the way in which these unicellular 
beings react is certainly a very simple form of communication. It is, 
however, rooted in something very much deeper—in the universal 
tendency of every point in plurality to come into contact with every 
other point.? It may well be that this tendency is expressed above 
all in the most primitive beings of all. If this is so, then the rest is 
simply specialisation, not a universal contact or reflection, but one 
which only comes about when the condition that certain sense organs 


See Section 97 above (“Birth Problems”). 

See B 272, p. 109; B 248, p. 111. 

See B 267, p. 259; see also above, Vol. II, p. 61. 

See B 267, p. 262; see also above, Vol. Ill, p. 61. 

See B 197, p. 85; see also B 267, p. 263. 

See above, Vol. III, p. 61. 

See above, Vol. Ill, p. 61 note 4; B 248, pp. 111-112. 
See above, p. 115. 

Sce above, pp. 117-118. 
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exist is fulfilled. This is, of course, unless some patanormal perception 
plays a part, transcending ‘the \use of the ordinary ‘senses, :as \in (the «ase 
of certain :paragnosts who need some form of inductor, whereas .others 
have been able to dispense with these.* 

If this argument is at all convincing, then the rather audacious idea? 
of a many-sided reflection will result in a simple explanation of a :scdle 
of forms of knowledge. At one end of this scale, we have ordinary, 
very specialised perception. Along the scale, there are extensions «of 
this ordinary perception, in various degrees, going as far as the other 
end of the scale—increasingly free communication, in which ultimately 
every point in plurality is open to every other point. Acceptance of 
this theory of the one central point means, of course, rejection of ithe 
theory of “evolution from the mud”. Finally, it should be ‘borne jin 
mind that this many-sided reflection includes so much potential infor- 
mation in other words, “negentropy”, that the danger that is inherent 
in the idea of entropy is finally averted. 


138 HYLIC PLURALISM AND THE CLASSIFICATION OF 
THE FIELDS OF KNOWLEDGE 


On the one hand, knowledge is divided into very many different fields 
or departments of specialised sciences and, on the other, there is a great 
deal of speculation about their mutual relationship. In other words, 
many attempts have been made to classify these sciences. Those who 
specialise in one or other of these fields are, of course, right to carry 
on without concerning themselves too much with these attempts at classi- 
fication. (Practice, after all, ought to precede theory.) All the same, 
the problems involved in the relationships between the various fields 
of scientific knowledge are interesting and go to the very foundations 
of each of these specialised sciences. The area to be studied in any 
attempt to consider these problems is, however, so enormous that it 
would be impossible to survey it completely here. Nonetheless, there 
may perhaps be a connection between this area of scientific investiga- 
tion and hylic pluralism and we must therefore concern ourselves with 
it to this extent at least. ‘ 

Two questions strike us at once. The first is that there has long been 
a general tendency to classify knowledge into the so-called natural 
sciences and the arts or humanities. The second point is this. No 
one has been able to agree about the position of psychology. One 


1 See above, p. 119. 
2 See above, p. 111. 
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group of scholars is inclined to classify psychology under the natural 
sciences, another group under the arts. The members of the first group 
want to approach the objects of psychological research using the tested 
scientific methcds of chemistry and physics, for example, and to arrive 
at causal explanations with the help of scientific laws that have already 
been discovered or still remain to be discovered. The members of the 
second group of scholars believe that there are limits to the purely scienti- 
fic, causal explanations in the case of psychology. These scholars there- 
fore seek rather to “understand” in the sense of finding a meaningful 
conception of the reactions encountered in the sphere of psychology.! 

This looks very much like an antinomy and it is certainly connected 
with problems which I have already discussed in this work, the most 
obvious being the question of introspection and the possible degree 
of objectivisation and of knowledge of a pure “I”. I am also bound 
to draw attention here to a statement made by the author of an article 
that I have already mentioned?—J. J. Louet Feisser (the article in ques- 
tion is entitled “De samenhang in de methodieck der wetenschappen’’)>— 
to the effect that the sharp contrast that is usually made between the 
natural sciences and the arts is strongly influenced by Cartesian dualism 
(see, for example, p. 134). This influence has also resulted in the danger 
of “scientism’, as Feisser calls it, in other words, a too far-reaching 
application of the methods and the ways of thinking usual in the natural 
sciences (p. 137). In this connection, Feisser discusses in some detail 
a book by F. A. Hayek, The Counterrevolution of Science (1952), which 
is very strongly opposed to “‘scientism”. Feisser finds Hayek’s criticism 
of “scientism” fascinating, but rather one-sided (p. 138). He himself 
would not go so far as Hayek. What emerges from his argument, 
however, is above all the extreme complication of the situation. 
H. J. Pos, for example, did not agree at all with Hayek (p. 139). 

I believe that it is quite possible that the basic ideas of hylic pluralism 
may be able to throw a little light on this whole question of psychology 
and the classification of fields of knowledge into natural sciences and 
“arts”. In order to do this, it will be necessary to follow as far as 
possible the two tendencies that I have referred to—firstly, the tendency 
to subject knowledge and psychology as much as possible to the demands 
of natural scientific methods and, secondly, the tendency to understand 
the existence of zones of knowledge which deviate from the natural 
Sciences, 


for example, B 179, inn: P. 673. 
ray above, Vol, I, p. 125, 
5 See B 169, LIV, p. Bait 
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The first tendency could be entitled the “imperialism” of natural 
science and is well illustrated in the notion of the “unity of science” so 
forcibly proposed by the logical positivists. In itself, it is, of course, 
highly desirable for all knowledge to be thought of as one single, homo- 
geneous whole and for all knowledge similarly to be attained via one 
single method. The situation with regard to logical positivism, however, 
at Jeast insofar as the radical branch of this philosophy is concerned— 
that represented by O. Neurath (1882-1945) and R. Carnap (b. 1891) 
—is that this unity of science coincides with physicalism. For these 
extreme logical positivists, then, psychology is a branch of physicst 
and is furthermore essentially behaviourism. Other logical positivists do 
not go quite as far as this, but the radical members of this philosophical 
movement will only accept the validity of what can be perceived and 
of what can be verified as perception, thus calling radically into question 
all norms, whether ethical or otherwise.? This point of view has one 
great advantage—it is completely consistent. H. J. Pos shows himself 
to be a radical positivist, for example, in stating “that-it will in future 
be possible to find a quantitative equivalent for all contents of experience 
in the so-called arts or humanities by experimental methods, although 
these experimental contents have only been known to us in the past 
by the qualifying method of introspection’’.® 

Far from wanting to go against this tendency, I am, on the contrary 
in favour of pursuing it as far as possible. I believe that it is possible 
to extend physicalism and that this extension runs parallel to the exten- 
sion of mechanism in biology which I discussed in the previous chapter. 

I have referred several times to this possibility of an extension of 
physicalism* and have no need to stress it here. What it amounts to 
is that, according to hylic pluralism, ethical considerations, to give but 
one example, should, in principle, be perceptible to a clairvoyant as 
thought-forms and, if the same conclusions are reached again and again 
in. this way, this would be a verification of ethical norms or laws.5 The 
reader may say, of course, that this also happens in introspection and 
especially, for example, in an examination of conscience, but the radical 
positivists insist above all on perceptible verification, that is, behaviouris- 
tic verification from outside. All I am doing here is to indicate in 
principle one way of providing that verification. 


1 See my article B 243, written as a result of the publication in Dutch of AJ. 
Ayer’s collection Logisch positivisme in 1959, pp. 207-208. 

2 op. cit., p. 208; see Ayer, op. cit., p. 21 ff. 

3. See Feisser, op. cit., B 169, LIV, p. 140. 

4 See above, p, 192 Vol. III, p. 64 note 4, 183 note 9; see also B 243, p. 208 ff. 

5 See above, Vol. Il, p. 193. 
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We should certainly not despise the logical positivists’ ideal of a 
“tunity of science’, even if they place such stress on judging by what 
is seen from outside, because the result is a very impressive whole in 
connection with the natural sciences. This whole is, I believe, precisely 
the view of the gamma standpoint. It is a homogeneous whole. It 
consists of an enormous chain or a great network of causes and effects 
extending as far as the inorganic and including both the inorganic and 
the whole of human actions which have to be regarded as deterministic." 
At the same time, it is also the apotheosis of knowledge.? 

But is there nothing that is contrasted with this? The answer is that 
there is and that I discussed this in some detail in Sections 133-135, 
which dealt with the polarity of the gamma and delta standpoints. What 
is contrasted with this view is that of the delta standpoint, which, as 
knowledge, has to be called an apparent pluralism.? On the other 
hand, both the gamma and the delta standpoints have another opposite 
—the view of the transcendence of all plurality‘ that is experienced funda- 
mentally paradoxically and quand méme by the infrasubjects in their 


attempt to know the pure “I. 
What are the consequences of this for the classification of the sciences 


and especially for the enfant terrible of psychology? I believe that the 
point of view of the natural sciences (behaviourism, the statistical approach 
and so on) in psychology can, in principle, be followed much further. 
J. Linschoten, for example, was clearly convinced of this. The objecti- 
visation (see above, Section 109) of the clairvoyant obviously goes a 
great deal further than ordinary psychology, yet clairvoyant perceptions 
are a form of behaviourism.they are an observation from outside of 
behaviour, including its most intimate aspects.* This possibility of 
extension is extremely interesting and those cases in which the same 
models are encountered—in cybernetics and elsewhere—within the 
physical and the psychical zones also clearly point in the same direction.” 

I may add here that there is also a tendency for Buddhism to follow 
the same direction of a ‘unity of science” including a number of zones 


1 Sce above, p. 166 ff. 

2 Sce above, p. 176. 

3 Sce above, pp. 176, 178. 

4 Sce above, pp. 160, 170. 

5 See above, p. 137, note 1. 

6 Swedenborg, for instance, maintained that nothing could remain concealed 
from the clairvoyant (depending, we may add, on the degree of his ability); see above, 
Vor The“O" model of C.C.L.G d Gregory-Kohsen is _psychophys 

1 ie “O” model of C.C.L.Gregory and Gregory-Ko! is ophysically 
neutral; see A New Theoretical Basis for Psi, 1956, and the journal Cosmos, 1960- 
1964, I am not qualified to judge the value of their results. 
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—a physical zone and a psychical zone, for instance, and a zone con- 
sisting of fine matter. Marxism, which is, of course, materialistic, is, 
on the other hand, in many ways closer to this unity of science? than 
Christian teaching, which is still influenced by a Thomistic and. Carte- 
sian dualism, with its wrongly drawn dividing line (see Section 136 above)- 

There is no need to regard the very homogeneous way of thinking that, 
characterises Buddhism as essentially materialistic, in other words 
to classify it under the alpha or the beta standpoint. I am convinced 
that it is closest to the gamma standpoint, according to which there is 
undeniably something which transcends the whole of plurality, whether 
this consists of coarse or of fine matter; this transcendent reality being, 
in the case of Buddhism, nirvaénd. This background must always be 
borne in mind whenever Buddhism is accused of being positivistic or 
materialistic? The gamma standpoint explicitly accepts a transcendent 
reality and thus provides a counterbalance to the mechanically deter- 
mined whole of samsdra and karma in Indian and Buddhist thought. 

There is, however, another counterbalance to this mechanism combined 
with determinism—the delta standpoint is opposed to it, even within 
the plurality of creation, as I pointed out above in Chapter 135. As 
far as knowledge is concerned, this standpoint is not, in my opinion, 
tenable, but there are many thinkers who are in agreement with this 
standpoint and who would not accept that it is, as knowledge, a merely 
apparent pluralism.* 

What is most striking in this context, however, is that so many of the 
so-called arts or humanities come within this zone—history, jurisprud- 
ence, ethics, aesthetics and so on. All this cannot, I think, be regarded 
as an extended physicalism. Ultimately, I cannot agree with those 
physicalists who insist that norms must depend on whether they are 
verifiable in perception, even though I am conscious of a possible way 
out of this dilemma, by which their demand can be satisfied.‘ No, 
ethical norms, the laws of logic and so on all have a value of their own. 
To say the least, this particular view of the logical positivists is extremely 
one-sided. 

I suggest that it should be replaced by the two-sided character of all 
knowledge. There is nothing new in the contrast between the inductive 
and the deductive methods in logic. I prefer, however, to avoid these 
terms and to speak of the adductive method, which is inductive in the 


See above, pp. 191, 194 note 1; see also B 243, p. 210. 

See above, p. 165, Part I, p. 250 ff, Vol. III, p. 142, note 1. 
See above, p. 176. 

See above, pp. 193. 
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wider sense, and of the abductive method, which again is deductive in 
the wider sense. In adduction, the subject and especially the infrasubject 
encounters something that is pressed upon it from outside. In abduc- 
tion, something is deduced from principles. Synthetic a posteriori 
judgements, for example, are adductive, in other words, judgements 
about facts. These include, I am convinced, ethical and logical laws, 
insofar as they are experienced as facts. It was this aspect of ethical 
norms which Heymans was stressing when he declared that they were 
also empirical and “real’’ laws.? It is this too that the clairvoyant would 
perceive—and therefore be able to verify or to have verified—if he were 
able to carry out the judgements that these laws express in sufficient 
number of cases What is more, the stringency of these laws can also 
be experienced by inward perception. All this comes clearly within 
the framework of adduction. 

In addition, all judgements are also interconnected by their content 
or intention. Attention has been drawn to this important truth by pheno- 
menologists and rationalists, in contrast to empiricists.2 These are the 
relationships which I have called parts of the “realm of the eidetic”. 
At the same time, they are also analytical judgements. They are not 
analytical in the sense that they provide no problems. (I am referring 
here especially to Heyman’s claim that a@ priori judgements about 
causality and time are “‘synthetic’—I would call them ‘‘adductive’— 
whereas other judgements, those used in logic and arithmetic, are analy- 
tical and therefore “provide no problems”.) On the contrary, it is 
important that it can be applied to reality—the principium contradic- 
tionis is expressed in the question of inherence, that is, whether or not 
things have certain qualities. In reasoning about the science of numbers 
or arithmetic, Heymans is immersed in plurality and unity or plurality 
constitute a very decisive category which is not simply “analytical”.4 
Thus, all knowledge is two-sided—it is abductive, that is, analytical in 
the wider sense, and it is also adductive, that is, synthetic in the wider 
sense.® 

Order prevails in the realm of the eidetic in accordance with the 
content. (A simple example of this is the relationship between the quali- 
tics of a triangle and those of a square in themselves, not as drawings 


1 Sce above, p. his Gesetze und Elemente, p. 64, cf. p. 40; see also B 243, p.208; 
sec also above, p. 193. 

2 See above, p. 16 ff. 

3 See.B 237 p. 112; see also my Drei Vortrige tiber Philosophie und Parapsy- 
chologie (1939), p. 26. 

4 See B 114, § 11. 

5 See B 114, §§ 16 and 17, § 20; B 241, p. 132; B 243, p. 209. 
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or as thoughts.1) It is clear that people are not in agreement .about the 
details of these relationships within the realm of the eidetic or at least 
that they do not sce them distinctly. It is, however, important to see 
them as a leading idea, as a great complex whole of contents which are, 
despite all their ramifications, very closely interconnected—which pro- 
ceed, in other words, from much simpler basic principles. The various 
axioms of mathematics, insofar as they have been subjected to serious 
reflection, the laws of logic, the mutual connections between logic and 
mathematics and ethical and other norms all proceed in this way from 
increasingly central principles. The most central of these principles is 
the principle of the fundamental paradox. Nonetheless, this “double 
aspectivity” or two-sided character also applies to this fundamental 
paradox. It is both, in the adductive sense, the highest principle and 
can as such be experienced in the thought experiment that I have men- 
tioned several times (“I think that I think..”) and, in the abductive 
sense, the fundamental principle from which all other principles, laws 
or contents can and must be deduced.? This second aspect could be 
called a proceeding from the one Suprasubject, the central point of 
reference for everything. The connection between the eidetic (or the 
realm of the eidetic) and the Suprasubject is an abduction from all 
principles, 

The content of history, the reproduction of the factual events within 
time, is also included under this heading. Whereas rationality predo- 
minates in other spheres such as those of logic and ethics and the infra- 
subject comes to know much more through pure reflection or specula- 
tion in these spheres as it does in philosophy, irrationality or contingency 
tends to play a much greater part in the judgement of facts. All the 
same, factual judgements about events in history also form a single 
whole. This has been called the “logic of facts.’”4 In this whole of 
facts, what predominates is a strict causality and this causality is mecha- 
nistic and deterministic. On the one hand, this is something which 
especially concerns the gamma standpoint, but, on the other hand, it 
also forms part of the realm of the eidetic. 

It is clearly sensible, then, to pursue each of the two aspects consis- 
tently as far as it is possible to do so, so that, on the one hand, we reach 
the point where the whole of inorganic nature is seen to be mechanistic 


1 See above, Vol. III, p. 36, 100. 

2 Sce B 241, p. 126 ff; B 114, §§ 25-26. 

3 To this extent, the problem of the classification of the sciences is not connected 
with hylic pluralism, but with the foundation of hylic pluralism which is situated 
in the noic aspect; see above, p 119. 

4 B114, p, 78; see also above p, 176, note 4. 
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(see Section 137 above). In this, there is an extension of physicalism 
which is also of importance to psychology. Behaviourism can also 
be extended, in the sense of the clairvoyant’s perception of behaviour 
in an unexpectedly far-reaching way. He can verify the validity of 
logical and ethical laws in perception. On the other hand, however, 
the contents of those laws come within the realm of the eidetic and are 
very much the concern of the so-called “‘arts’” or humanities. All the 
same, they are always closely tied to factualities (the so-called positive 
law, existing languages and so on). It is not always sufficiently realised 
how closely tied to factuality mathematics is, especially in its adducti- 
vity, or how history forms a single ideal whole, especially in the form 
of a “logic of facts”. 

A very special point of contact is formed here by psychology or the 
study of the human mind. On the one hand, the process of objectivi- 
sation can be followed much further in the case of this branch of know- 
ledge, as Linschoten, for instance, demonstrated so well, whereas, on 
the other hand, the pure “‘I’”’ is experienced in inner experience (by means 
of the thought experiment “I think that I think...”). This pure “I” 
or Suprasubject is the absolute point of reference of all plurality and at 
the same time that which imposes limits on objectivisation in the world 
since everything is related to it. (It is what used to be called the “‘prin- 
ciple of immanence”’—independent of every subject, things cannot 
simply remain, as it were “in the air”.)! 

The point of contact or of encounter between the Suprasubject and 
the infrasubject (see ‘‘we are both’) is to be found in the human indi- 
vidual, who is able to reflect and to speculate.2 Man has both factual 
knowledge which is adductive, although it may be fragmentary, and a 
knowledge of all kinds of abductions or deductions, which he can 
also sense and consider especially in their content or intention. He 
never becomes the suprasubject, however and unobjectivised data always 
remain within him—what I have called the lasting relatively psychical 
element.? It is precisely in this womb of what has not yet been sensed 
that those other functions of the consciousness which are not those of 
knowledge, namely the functions of acting and feeling, are to be 
found.4 

We may conclude by saying that any attempt to classify the sciences 
in principle and fundamentally, not one-sidedly, as the neo-positivists 


1 See above, p. 13, 

2 See above, p. 163; sce also the index. 
3 See above, pp. 145, 185. 

4 See above, Pp. 172. 
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have done, is bound to raise, both adduetively and abductively, funda- 
mental problems such as those discussed in this chapter. 


139 HYLIC PLURALISM AND SURVIVAL AFTER DEATH 


In the last few chapters of this work grouped under the general head- 
ing of ‘Some Perspectives”, I have several times, said, for example, 
that this or that, for instance, is a very wide field or a very complex 
problem and that I cannot deal adequately with it, but have felt bound 
to say something about it in passing because it is in some way connected 
with hylic pluralism. This is particularly true of the problem of man’s 
survival after death. It hardly needs to be said that a very great deal 
could be mentioned from the historical point of view with regard to 
man’s continued existence. As far as the systematic investigation of 
the problem is concerned, quite apart from dogmatic opinions about 
the subject, the whole question is still very much in its infancy, despite 
its importance for every one of us.1 

One very obvious fact is that it is very much the task of those who 
specialise in psychical research or parapsychology to investigate this 
matter seriously. When the English S. P. R. first began its activities, it 
concerned itself intensively with man’s continued existence after death. 
Indeed, the foundation of the Society was closely linked with the need 
to test the practice of mediums at séances and the theories of those 
spiritualists who had attracted so much attention in the second half 
of the nineteenth century and, what is more, to do this scientifically, 
As a result, scientific investigators held sessions with mediums such as 
D. D. Hume, Mrs. Piper, E. Palladino and Mrs. Leonard. In addition 
to this, other members of the Society concerned themselves with ‘‘cross 
correspondences”® and many volumes and articles were published, all 
about life after death in one form or another. 

With the passage of years, this aspect of parapsychology has moved 
into the background. There were fewer good mediums, the results 
obtained were less satisfactory and quantitative investigations such 
as Rhine’s were given greater and greater prominence. One very 
remarkable reason for the fact that parapsychologists turned away 
from the’ survival problem is this. The telepathic and clairvoyant 
abilities of certain paragnosts proved to be very great indeed. As a 
result of this, those concerned began to reason in the following way. If 


1 B 238, p. 12. 

2 See above, Vol. II, p. 192. 

3_ Comparisons made between the communications of different mediums; see 
B 272, pp. 31, 32, 36; B 273 p.. 323; B 214, p. 108. 
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these abilities, which came to be known as “super ESP”,? really exist 
so such a degree, what use are all the complicated proofs that this of that 
message or communication in fact comes, within a cross correspondence 
or in another way, from someone who has died—a good paragnost 
can get to know all these details independently. The old controversy? 
between animism (the source being in the anima of the medium or the 
paragnost) and spiritualism (the source being a dead person or “spirit’””) 
was in this way to some extent decided in favour of animism. 

I find this reasoning rather difficult to accept. It is certainly possible 
to understand why those who have what I call the B attitude® prefer the 
simpler animistic explanation, but at the same time it is also possible 
to say this. If the clairvoyance of certain paragnosts goes as far 
as super ESP, is it not even simpler to accept the effect of spirits than an 
explanation by means of super ESP?* 

However this may be, there is undoubtedly some sign of a return of 
interest in parapsychological circles of interest in the problem of sur- 
vival. One example of this renewed interest is the symposium held 
in June 1959 in Rhine’s laboratory at Duke University,’ when one sug- . 
gestion that was made was to look for an explanation of the problem 
with the help of IPA or “incorporeal personal agencies’”’.® I cannot un- 
fortunately go into this here, but would point to one particularly good 
recent work on the subject—Hornell Hart’s The Enigma of Survival 
The Case For and Against an After life (1959, B 214). 

One aspect of this question which I am bound to discuss, however, 
is that part of it which has a direct bearing on hylic pluralism) There 
is no doubt at all that there are points of contact. There is, for instance 
the question of psychohylism, according to which the soul has, even 
where it would not be expected, a certain material body at its disposal.’ 
In the context of the survival problem, the unexpected situation would 
be after death, when the soul may possess a body, possibly consisting 
of fine matter, an idea that is, as we have seen, quite widespread. In 
connection with this idea of psychohylism, the theory of IPA is clearly 
not in favour of hylic pluralism, in that what survives is clearly “‘incor- 
poreal”. When I made this objection to Rhine, the American 


B 214, Suet Ix. 
B 


1 

2 

3 See above, Pp. 41. 

4 The Parapsychologist K. Osis has tried by experimentation to eliminate the 
infoencs of super ESP; see for example, B 273, p. 355. 

B 219, XXIV. Later, in 1966, two conferences were held in connection with 

this theme and attended mainly by parapsychologists. 

6 B 219, XXIV, p. 279. 

7 See above, Vol. Ill, p. 3. 
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professor's reply was that “nonphysical” was more in accordance with 
what he was trying to express, 

C. D. Broad was from the very beginning more open to the possibility 
which I call hylic pluralism or psychohylism. He has, for instance, 
written: ‘Of all the hundreds of million of men in every age and clime 
who have believed... in human survival, hardly any have believed in 
survival without a body”.® 

This has always seemed to me to be expressing it rather strongly. It 
is, after all, well known that Thomas Aquinas and the Thomists think 
of the soul as a purely spiritual substance and this is a quite a consider- 
able group of people who make no connection at all between man’s 
continued existence and hylic pluralism. As I have said at various 
points throughout this work, this view of Thomas Aquinas has been 
very influential in the attitude towards hylic pluralism. The Augus- 
tinian tradition, on the other hand, which prevailed in the Church for 
centuries before the time of Thomas Aquinas, tended to accept a ma- 
teria spiritualis both in the case of man and in the case of the angels 
(in the form of bodies consisting of fine matter). Thomism put an 
end to this tradition. Since this time and generally speaking since the 
Council of Vienne, man’s survival after death has been, as Etienne 
Gilson has said, ‘a miracle’.? As I have said before in this work, I 
am convinced that this Thomistic view has had a very deep and lasting 
influence in the history of Western thought-for example, most strikingly 
in Descartes’ anthropological dualism, in which there is no place at all 
for a third factor or for hylic pluralism. Cartesian thought in turn 
has had a deep effect on our thought in recent centuries and this is one 
of the most important reasons for the fact that hylic pluralism has to 
such a great extent been discredited.© To this extent, then, it is clear 
that there is a close connection between certain opinions about the 
nature of man’s continued existence after death and the spread of hylic 
pluralism. 

In addition to this purely spiritual conception of man’s continuous 
existence, other and very different ideas have been widespread. I have 
already spoken, for example, about hylic pluralism in the doctrines 
concerning the resurrection both of Jesus and ultimately of men, espe 
cially in the doctrine of the dotes or “bridal gifts”,® in which hylic plura- 
lism occurs in the form of the sublime pneuma. I have also to draw 


See above, p. 88, 

See above, Vol. II, p. 201. 

B 212, p. 628; see also above, Vol. Il, p. 98. 

See above, Vol, II, p. 121 ff. 

See above, p, 55. 

See Section 107 and, for the dofes, pp. 621 and Vol. Ill, p. 151-153 above. 
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attention here to the fact that there are also teachings about an 
interim state between death and resurrection and that it is certainly 
possible to speak of hylic pluralism in connection with such doctrines. 
On the other hand, there was also a sect in English known as the “mor- 
talists”’, who denied that there was life during the interim state. What 
is more, there is a further group which rejects such a state of sleep or of 
non-existence during this period, but which explicitly accepts in the 
interim period a “spiritual corporeality” or “intermediate corporeality”.? 
This, of course, is pure psychohylism— a body, where this is not expected. 

The state of the soul after death is also thought of as being in another 
world.? which is further thought of, in certain religious circles as being 
in purgatory, hell or heaven. I cannot discuss all these different views 
again here, but am bound to mention the argument that is often en- 
countered in this context, namely that there must be a material survival 
after death, otherwise the punishment of hell would not be possible.* 
This idea is met with both in Christian thought—for example, in the 
work of an author such as Tertullian°—and in Indian thought. An 
example of the latter is the work known as the Manavadharmasdstra 
or the Laws of Manu.’ J am very inclined to say in this context that 
insufficient differentiation has been made here (see above, § 109), in 
other words, fine matter has not been sufficiently distinguished from 
ordinary matter, since another species of fire? does not in itself have 
to be as painful as ordinary fire. 

As far as Eastern thought in general is concerned, I am bound to 
observe that a connection between man’s continued existence and hylic 
pluralism is a recurrent feature of this philosophy, since the Indians 
and others regarded the factors of which the soul consisted as consist - 
ing themselves of fine matter.2 Thus the stksma-Sarira in which the soul 
passes from one coarse body to another, is a subtle body.2 The Bud- 
dhists too acknowledge a transmigration of souls, that is, of factors 
consisting of fine matter, although they do not accept the existence of 
the soul in their well-known doctrine of the andtta.° It is also clear, 
simply from the chapter heading of one chapter in S. Dasgupta’s study, 


See above, p. 155. 

See above, Vol. II, p. 106 ff and index. 

See Section 111, especially Vol. III, pp. 197-198. 

See above, Vol. TU, p. 92. 

De Anima, V, p. 304; see also B 174, p. 446. 

XII, 16; see also above, Part I, p. 196-197, Vol. Ii, p. 92. 
See’ above, Vol. III, p. 92. 

See above, Part I, p. 183, Vol. I, p. 5, 23. 

See above, Part I, p. 217. 

See above, Part I, p. 248, Vol. Il, 5. 
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A History of Indian Philosophy (B 185), namely “The Foetus, and the 
Subtle Body”, that fine materiality plays an important part in the Indian 
conception of metempsychosis.! In Indian thought generally, a psycho- 
hylism of greater or lesser importance is encountered, as indeed it is 
also in Western thought.? If this psychohylism is less prominent, then 
we may conclude that, according to this way of thinking, there is no 
emphasis on hylic pluralism in man’s continued existence. 

In the West, on the other hand, the form of continued existence that 
is usually described as metempsychosis or reincarnation occurs both 
without the idea of fine materiality? and with it.* 

We will now briefly review the various metaphysical standpoints that 
I have distinguished in connection with hylic pluralism and consider the 
attitudes towards the question of man’s continued existence taken by 
those who hold these standpoints, Both hylic pluralism and any con- 
tinued existence is denied by the alpha standpoint, which is that of 
monistic materialism. This is different in the case of the dualistic 
materialism of the beta standpoint, which allows to some extent for 
man’s continued existence, although not all the Stoics were convinced 
of this.5 Some adherents of the beta standpoint, the Epicureans, for 
example,’ certain Chinese philosophers’ and even some Western thinkers, 
such as Heymans and Whately Carington,® have thought that there is 
a continued existence, but only for a limited time. This remarkable 
idea is clearly similar to that of a second death,® but this second idea 
can mean either the end or a transference of the soul to another stage 
in its existence. The second assumption is made in the case of the 
doctrine which teaches that the soul first descends through the spheres, 
assuming different ochemata or chitones during this descent, and then 
discards them one by one when it ascends.!° 

This in turn is connected with the idea of the wandering soul, the 
“soul outside the body” or the “external soul”, an idea that occurs very 
frequently among primitive peoples,!* namely that the soul wanders 
about after it has left the ordinary body on death. It is not only at 
death that this happens, however, according to some thinkers-the soul 


See above, Part I, pp. 187, 240, Vol. II, p. 48. 

See above, Part J, pp. 193 ff, Vol. Ill, p. 3. 

See Vol. Il, p. 146 note 5. . 
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is also said to leave the body temporarily and then return to it after a 
while, There is a close connection between this theme of excursion 
(see above, Section 100) and the theme of continued existence generally. 
What is particularly interesting in this context is that, even quite recently 
studies have been written about personal experiences of excursions of the 
“astral body” by Muldoon (B 229), Crookall (B 202) and others! I 
have already expressed my opinion earlier in this work, namely that some 
importance must be attached to these reports as testimonies.27 What 
is striking in almost all these cases is that the authors are convinced of 
man’s continued existence after death. If an excursion is possible 
even during this life, then it is clear that one continues to live in the same 
“astral body” after death. Together with Hornell Hart,‘ I believe 
that one of the strongest indications that we have of “survival” is to be 
found in excursion. 

In considering this question, we should not, however, forget to make 
a clear distinction between continued existence and immortality, a theme 
with which I dealt at some length in an essay on “‘dissolution in factors”’.® 
I cannot accept the proof of immortality which is based on the uni- 
queness of the soul. In my opinion, only the suprasubject is unique 
and imperishable in its absolute character; the infrasubjects are transitory 
units with changing contents.‘ 

In his work on “immortality as a philosophical problem” (Onster- 
felijkheid als wijsgerig probleem) 1933), H. Wolf characterised this dis- 
tinction between immortality and continued existence as a difference 
between aefernitas or immortality as an eternalisation and sempiter- 
nitas or continuing to live always.?/ On the other hand, I think that 
this contrast is closely connected with the contrast between noic monism 
and hylic pluralism.’ The “‘noic aspect” is the one Self, the Suprasub- 
ject that connects all things and our experience of the eternal here and 
now is related to this. Our continuing to live always refers to other 
forms of existence, either to a life in another world after death or as 
a reincarnated entity. This reincarnation may take place in a world 
of more subtle matter with a rarefied body of fine matter and a wander- 
ing entity of fine matter.® In this, continued existence may assume 


See above, Vol. III, p. 78 ff. 

See above, Vol. III, p. 79. 
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B 237, p. 245 ff. 
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higher and finer forms (oché@mata or chitdnes) but a more important 
aspect of this is the experience of eternity here and now* and this is 
possible because “we are both”, in other words, the infrasubject is 
fundamentally also always and already the suprasubject.? 


140 APOKATASTASIS 


I should like to close both this part of Ochema, which I have called 
“Some Perspectives”, and the work as a whole with a discussion of a 
subject in which hylic pluralism plays a considerable part, but which is 
at the same time of much wider and more general importance. 

In the Acts of the Apostles 3.21, we read; chrondn apokatastaseds 
panton, which is translated as “the time for establishing all (things)”.s 
It can hardly be claimed that this idea has in recent years been central 
in theological thinking, but on the other hand it cannot be denied that 
it is a wide-ranging subject and a very important principle. It is closely 
connected, of course, with the idea of resurrection, which is undeniably 
central to Christian thinking.’ There are two reasons for so much 
attention being concentrated on the resurrection. The first is because 
Jesus Christ rose again after his death on the cross.° The second is 
because of the Christian conviction that there will be a resurrection of 
all men at the end of time. 

It should not, however, be forgotten that this resurrection can also 
have a very wide significance, that is, as a universal metamorphosis. 
As such, it also occurs in religions other than Christianity.” The idea 
of apokatastasis is to a greater or lesser extent connected with this— 
there will be a re-establishment or restitution, not simply of men, but of 
all things) This would appear to refer also to the world, to things, to 
matter, and, what is more, to all things. This apokatastasis is often 
interpreted also as a re-establishment of “all kinds of things”, in other 
words, of all persons and individuals, “either men or non-human beings”. 
The teaching is here given a polemical note, in that, according to the 
theology of the greater Christian denominations, all men will rise again 
when Christ returns, but he will judge all men, the just going to the glory 


1 Sce also L. Wittgenstein’s question about whether a mystery was solved by 
man’s continued existence for ever, Tractatus logico-philosophicus, 6, 4321 (see B 
243, p. 217). 

2 See above, p. 118-119. mae ‘ 

3 The Authorised Version has “‘the times restitution of all things”. 

4 See, for example, B 179, Il, p. 213. 

5 See above, Section 107. 

6 See above, Vol. Ill, p. 154, é 

7 See above, Vol. I, p. 154. There arc also examples of the doctrine of the 
resurrection occuring before the Christian teaching. 
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of paradise and the evil being “thrown into the lake of fire”, being 
banished for ever to hell! The idea of apokatastasis is contrary to this, 
Suggesting that all, even the worst sinners and the fallen angels, will 
be “re-established”. Mankind as a whole, and not simply a chosen 
few, will be saved when the time comes. The new heaven and the new 
earth, the heavenly Jerusalem of Apoc. 21. 1-2 to which all believers 
look forward will include all people and all things. 

It is worth considering this striking idea for a little while. What is 
more, we have so often established, in this work, the occurrence of hylic 
pluralistic ideas in connection with this resurrection, quite apart from 
resurrection in this very far-reaching sense. One example of hylic 
pluralism in this connection is the idea of the pneumatic body,? in con- 
trast to the psychical body and the ordinary body, in Paul.3 Another 
is the sublime pneuma in Jesus’ transfiguration on Mount Tabor, which 
has been called an anticipation of his resurrection.4 A further example 
is that of the white garments with which believers will be dressed.® 
Finally, we have also seen how often the resurrection of men has been 
thought of in the form of a more rarefied body.6 This means that we 
can certainly expect to find hylic pluralism even in the case of this radical 
apokatastasis. For this reason, it is important to discuss certain aspects 
of this theme in this last chapter of Ochema. 

In the first place, then, I should like to provide a very broad—and 
probably very incomplete—survey of the occurrence of the theme of 
apokatastasis in the history of thought. In the second place, I shall 
try to provide a concluding ‘‘perspective”, which is completely in keep- 
ing with the tone of this part of my work, “Some Perspectives”, in the 
form of a religious and philosophical consideration of the theme in 
general. In itself, of course, this concluding survey also and more 
properly forms part of the section of this work which I have entitled 
“Phenomenological Cross-Sections”, that is, the part of the work 
found in Volume III of the English edition. 

The theme of apokatastasis can clearly and unmistakably be found 
in Mazdeism, the religion of ancient Persia, in which we read of an ulti- 
mate transfiguration known as frashkart, when all creatures will possess 
what Henri Corbin has called, in his contribution to the study of the 


1 See Apoc, 20. 12-15. The passage in Acts 17,31 is often quoted in this con- 
text, but it is less positive. This is also the case with Matt. 25,32, which speaks of 
“all nations”. 

See above, Vol. II, p. 73. 

With a trichotomy; see above, Vol. II, p. 76, Vol. III, p. 7. 
See above, Vol. Il, p. 70. 

See above, Vol. III, p. 19. 

See above, Vol. III, p. 157-158. 
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to God and be happy in him’? is highly characteristic of Origenism.?* 
Origen’s follower, Gregory of Nyssa (ca. 335-395) also taught the doctrine 
of apokatastasis,4 as did Maximus the Confessor (580-662). What 
is of particular interest to us here, however, is that it is precisely in the 
writings of these Christian teachers that hylic pluralistic ideas occur— 
according to Origen, for instance, man did not rise again with an ordinary 
body, but with an etheric body.* What is more, the idea that the angels 
possess bodies has always been much more prominent in Eastern 
Christianity than in the West.’ 

It ought not to surprise us that the theme of apokatastasis has also 
been quite widely discussed by Russian religious and philosophical 
authors of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries who dealt with it 
in the context of what has been called the theme of “‘celestial corporea- 
lity” in the West. In his history of Russain philosophy, N.O. Lossky 
said of D. Merezhkovsky (1865-1941), for instance, that “‘the ideal is 
for him not incorporeal holiness, but holy flesh, the Kingdom of 
God...”.8 V. S. Soloview (1853-1900) devoted, in his earlier publica- 
tions at least, a great deal of attention to the doctrine of a “‘corporeal, 
universal wholeness’® and S. N. Bulgakov (1871-1944) made a dis- 
tinction between “materiality” and “corporeality”, teaching that even 
pagans had “‘a presentiment of holy corporeality”.!° Lossky himself 
1870-1965) adhered firmly to a “pansomatism’” which was not material- 
ism, but which led to a “‘transfigured corporeality”. He also believed 


1 B179, XIV p. 883. 

2 This is aclear echo of this teaching in the West in a passage in the creed (short 
form of Mass) used in the Liberal Catholic Church: “(We believe.) that all His sons 
will reach his feet, however far they have strayed away.” . 

3 The idea of apokatastasis can be found in aclearer formin the work of Kar] 
Barth than in that of most other orthodox Protestant theologians in the West. He 
Tejects it, but nonetheless writes quite explicitly about it in his great work Kirchliche 
Dogmatik, Il, pp. 325, 462, 467 and 528. He asks, for instance, whether Jesus did 
not die especially for Judas /(p. 527). He also leaves a door open in stating that 
man must respect the freedem of divine grace (p. 462). It is interesting too to 
note that, in a commemorative collection of essays in honour of Barth, Antwort, pub- 
lished in 1956, the Roman Catholic theologian Hans Urs von Balthasar drew atten- 
tion to what he regarded as a striking affinity between Barth and Origen (p. 241}. 
Barth, he emphasised, had been accused of optimistic universalism (ibid.), but ‘Karl 
Barth stresses the ontological nothingness of the evil principle” (p. 243). This is cer- 
tainly a neo-Platonic idea, Urs von Balthasar thought, but it is also indisputably 
a biblical idea (p. 244). 

4 B38, p. 214. 

B 38, p. 459. 

See above, Vol. II, p. 102. 
See above, Vol. mt, p. 30. 
B95, p. 339, 

B95, p. 126, 

B95, pp. 210-213. 
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that there would be “sooner or later a deification through’grace”.*” All 
these Russian thinkers are far removed in their ideas from the orthodox 
Western understanding of a literal resurrection and a division between 
the sheep and the goats (Matt. 25. 32-33). | We may also include among 
these Russian religious philosophers the well-known writer N. A. 
Berdyayev (1874-1948), although his ideas were often different from those 
of his compatriots. With regard to the theme of apokotastasis for 
instance, he said that it is “only the resurrection of all that have lived 
which can impart meaning to the historical process of the world”.? 

The theme of apokatastasis has, however, not been entirely without 
representatives in Western Europe. Nicholas of Cusa, for example, 
a remarkable late medieval figure (1401-1464), taught that the universe 
would return to God and that, in that return, it is possible to “recognise 
the apokatastasis of neo-Platonic mysticism”.* Our old friend F.C. 
Oetinger, the man of the “spiritual corporeality,* also spoke in the 
eighteenth century about the salvation of all men and the “restoration 
of all things’ through the love of God. The theologian H: W. Rink® 
agreed with this and observed that the doctrine of apokatastasis was to 
be found especially in the school of Oetinger.?7_ The theme is also found 
in the writings of J. H. Gunning,’ who believed that “the whole of 
nature is on the way towards glorification” and that the earth will be 
reunited with heaven, from which it has been separated... .° 

The theme also occurs in the work of two thinkers who were writing 
during the romantic period, F. von Baader and C. Renouvier. Accord- 
ing to von Baader, the Church anticipates the situation at the end of 
‘time: “...just as the Spirit and everything divine must possess a 
body’, so too has the Church to. consist of a supernatural corporeality” 
and it is the task of the Eucharist to “incorporate man into a higher 
‘immaterial ‘universal body’”."! The second of these two authors, 
Renouvier, believed in a “community of superior spirits, living in subtle 
and obedient matter”.!2 The heading also occurs in one of his works: 


1 B95, p. 264. 
2 The Beginning and the End (1952): p. 229. 
3. F, Sassen, B 141, p. 38; for Meister Eckehart in a similar context, sec ‘also 
F, Sassen, Wijsgerig denken in de Middeleeuwen (1965), p. 222. 
~ 4 See above, Vol, LI, p. 107. 
B. 7, p. 650. 
See above Vl: TI, p. 109, 
Vom Zust der Seele nach dem Tode (1861 
See above Volt, eit ¢ 1), 3rd edn. 1878, p. 349. 
. H. Semmelink, Prof. Dr J. H. Gunning (1926).:p. F 
1G Seo above, Vol. Ut, p. 109, — cares 
_D. Baumgardt, B 10, pp. 318, 326; “immaterial” i in’ 
Telative sense, see above Voli, p. 175. ee eres 
12 See above, Vol. Il, p. 155. 
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“The Final Restoration of the Person and the Community” There 
were also connections between Renouvier’s thought and that of Victor 
Hugo.* 

I do not deny that this survey of the occurrence of apokatastasis as 
a theme is incomplete, but itis, I think, sufficient to show that it is one 
which has interested thinkers quite considerably and especially religious 
thinkers What we have here is a philosophy or theology of history, 
a history based not on factual knowledge, but on profound expectations. 
One of these expectations may, for example, be connected with an 
experience and especially with that of the sublime pneuma, in religious 
apparitions’ or excursions and “being caught up to heaven”.‘ It has 
been suggested that, at this level, something must be in store for every 
individual and indeed for the whole of creation. An entire eschatology 
has been built up on a private experience of this kind. 

To some extent, I have made use, in my survey of the situation, of the 
same concepts as Western orthodox Christianity in its two forms of 
Roman Catholicism and Protestantism. It has often been said that 
both Roman Catholic and Protestant theology include a very broadly 
based view of history. On the other hand, it cannot be denied that 
neither Roman Catholic nor Protestant theology contains the two ele- 
ments with which I am concerned—in the whole of this work, fine 
materiality (which does not exist according to Thomas Aquinas) and, 
in this chapter in particular, the re-establishment of all things (although 
in both theologies the doctrine of everlasting punishment in hell 
exists). 

As far as this latter doctrine is concerned, the well-known Protestant 
theologian P. Althaus (b. 1888) is among those who explicitly defends 
it and firmly rejects the idea of apokatastasis.* In the similarly well- 
known manual of Roman Catholic theology edited by Scheeben and 
Atzberger, a similar view can be found, namely that hell is everlasting 
and that Origen’s theory of apokatastasis is unacceptable.’ It is, how- 
ever, also interesting to note a toning down of the Roman Catholic 
doctrine of an everlasting hell in Scheeben and Atzberger, namely that 
it is “difficult to believe,” and, in the words of a well-known Cardinal 
of the Roman Catholic Church, who is reputed to have declared that 


Le Personnalisme (1903), p. 211. 
See above, Vol. II, p. 2 
See above, Vol. Mt, p1 isi. 
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there is certainly a hell, but that thero is no ono in it, Indeed, the iden 
of remaining eternally in hell is very diMoult to reconcile with that of 
God's goodness and, from the philosophical point of view, an absolute, 
postulated as an unchangeable truth, would simply not stand to reason, 

I do not, however, feel in any way bound by dogmatic considerations 
and a great deal of what I have said and quoted in this final chapter 
of Ochema cannot be reconciled with dogmatic pronouncements made, 
by the Church. In the context of hylic pluralism, on the other hand, 
various ideas, partly phenomenological and partly religious In nature 
are remarkably interesting and worthy of further discussion hore, 

Again and again one encounters the idea of a beginning and an end, 
In the beginning, a state of goodness is suid to have existed. Thin, 
however, was followed by a “fall”, a loss of unity, a hybris of the 
individual, an atomisation, a revolt —of Adam, of Lucifer or of Prome- 
theus—and this in turn was followed by a return to unity, As Herne 
clitus of Ephesus said, there is a way to below, a hodos kald, followed by 
a way to above, a hodos and.’ In the Bible, this is thought of as the fall 
of Adam and his banishment from the state of goodness in paradise, 
the garden of Eden, followed by the coming of Christ in the sense of 
re-establishment of this first loss, It is for this reason that Christ is often 
called the second Adam. 

Jn the context of the theme of this whole work, it is interesting to 
note that hylic pluralistic ideas have very often, though not generally 
speaking, perhaps, been brought to the fore with regard to this state in 
the beginning. ‘This is something that is not confined to the Christian 
world, The concept of periods of time, generally named after metals— 
the “golden age” and so on*—often accompanied by a gradual deterio- 
ration which is analogous to a kind of “fall”, is also known in Indian 
thought and cven in classical antiquity, This same conception of 4 
beginning is often associated with hylic pluralism, Out of many 
examples, I select one mentioned by H. von Glasenapp in connection 
with Buddhism: “At the beginning of such a newly arisen world men 
are endowed with a radiant body..." 

A similar idea prevailed with regard to Adam, The Roman Catholic 
theologian E. Peterson believed, for example, that Adam and Eve were 
not naked before the fall,4 Earlier writers were inclined to regard the 
“coats” of skins, of Gen. 3,21 as the ordinary physical body itself and 
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16,1, p. 26; B 276, p. 14 ff. 

is now in the kall- uga or “iron age”; we B 53, p. 96, 
above, Vol, II, p. 27. 
above, Vol, Ul, p. 18 note 2; 149, 
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this chiton thermatinos as the last of a series of garments of the soul.! 
R. Eisler’s interpretation of the story of Jesus’ transfiguration on Mount 
Tabor is interesting in this context: “The meaning of this account 
is evident—the garment of light and the illumination of his features, 
which the first Adam had lost because of the fall, are given back to the 
Son of Man, the eschatos Adam during his lifetime on earth”.? A very 
similar idea is also found in gnosticism. The Ophites, for example, 
taught that the bodies of Adam and Eve were originally light, radiant 
and spiritual, in accordance with their creation on heaven.2 They also 
believed that Jesus rose again with a “spiritual body”. As I have said 
before in this work, a similar idea also occurs in the Jewish Cabbala, 
namely that Adam had a “glorious garment” or a “celestial garment” 
before the fall.® 

These hylic pluralistic ideas concerning a state in the beginning can be 
compared with those concerning a situation at the end. Among these 
can be included the doctrines to which I drew attention in Section 107, 
which dealt with the theme of “resurrection”, at least insofar as these 
doctrines were related, for instance, to pneumatic bodies succeeding 
psychical bodies, in other words, an “intermediate corporeality”. Au- 
gustine, for example, declared that men would have bodies like those 
of angels, qualia sunt angelorum corpora, so that we may conclude that 
he believed that the angels possessed bodies and that men would be in 
possession of bodies resembling those of the angels at the resurrection.® 

One fact that should be borne in mind in this context is that, accord- 
ing to ideas of this kind, the ultimate state of glory, which may possibly 
be one of fine matter, is in one way or another anticipated. In Sections 
107 (“Resurrection”) and 108 (“Sacraments”), I pointed out that Jesus 
was the first-born of all who have risen again’ and the qualities of his 
glorified body have been transferred to the bread and wine of the sacra- 
ment. The believer comes into contact with these qualities, the dotes,® 
in communion.® Parking of the sacraments can also be regarded as a 
partaking of spiritual food—several of the mystics as well as others 
have viewed it in this way. 


See above, Vol. I, p. 70. 
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All this can certainly be seen as an anticipation of the later situation 
which is similarly characterised by the presence of the sublime pneuma 
(a radiant body etc.) and which is the counterpart of the situation before 
the fall, I have already observed in the present work that these more 
rarefied bodies do not necessarily have to be present in every individual 
from the very beginning, although they may be present embryonically; 
on the contrary, these “white garments of salvation” are frequently 
thought of as having to be acquired. 

The idea of the Church as the Mystical Body of Christ is also related 
to this theme. Christ with his glorified body is the first-born also of 
the holy city, the new Jerusalem (Apoc. 21. 1-2) and, in a sense, believers 
who are strengthened by faith and the sacraments already form a part 
of that city. It is clear that Christian thought has often tended in this 
direction and that the redemption of the individual is not the only 
consideration—Christianity looks forward also to a community of re- 
deemed or glorified believers. In the light of the theme of apokatas- 
tasis, this idea is further elaborated so that in the long run no one will 
be excluded from this community.* 

According to Roman Catholic teaching, an important part of this 
invisible Church, the Body of Christ, is formed by the communion of 
saints and this too is an anticipation of the holy city or, as Augustine 
called it, the civitas Dei. What is very remarkable in this context is that 
the theme of the “corpus mysticum of rational beings”, an ‘“‘immediate 
community of spirits” and a “spiritual republic” can be found also in 
the work of I. Kant.? It is true, of course, that the religious aspect is 
not of primary importance here and it is a subject about which ordinary 
reason cannot form a judgement, at least according to Kant. All the 
same, the philosopher from K6nigsberg, like Swedenborg, discussed 
a mundus intelligibilis and a contrasting mundus sensibilis, man belonging 
to both as a “subject”, although he possesses two separate functions. 
In my opinion, Kant drew too marked a dividing line between these two 
worlds. Insofar as he regarded the mundus intelligibilis as valid, however, 
then this can to some extent be equated with the invisible Church, the 
Body of Christ, a concept which probably influenced him. 

I should now like to pose two questions of a more or less religious 
and philosophical kind. The first is this. To what extent can hylic 


1 See above, Vol. Ill, p. 19, 94. a 

2 This is made easier to accept if a further development, for example, im “pur- 
ere is pessible or if metempsychosis is a fact (see A. Rosenberg, Die Seelenreise. 

3. See above, Vol. Il, p, 154; see also B 238, p. 6-7. 

4 B 238, pp. 10-11. 
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ralism be involved in this “eschatological situation” which is antici- 
ed in these ideas of a community? The second is, what importance 
1 be attached to and what significance can be accorded to such eschato- 
tical views? 

[t is clear that this eschatological expectation of a world which is 
ach better than the world in which we now find ourselves is deeply 
dted in man. Without going into deep theological speculations, this 
Pectation is well expressed in an English hymn: 

‘God is working His purpose out as year succeeds to year, 

God is working his purpose out, and the time is drawing near; 
Nearer and nearer draws the time, the time that shall surely be, 
When the earth shall be filled with the glory of God 

As the waters cover the sea”. 

It should not be forgotten in this context that “‘glory”"—in Latin 
loria and in Greek doxa—is the usual rendering of the Hebrew kdbhddh, 
he radiant light by which God revealed his presence in the Old Testa- 
ment There is an obvious connection here with hylic pluralism for 
anyone who is alert to the reality of this phenomenon. 

One of the aspects of upokatastasis is the emanation of inner light, 
the possession of light bodies, such as those attributed to the angels, 
a these inner or subtle bodies have gradually been built up, after 
‘having been anticipated. To this extent, hylic pluralism is clearly 
‘connected with apokatastasis. 

The objection may, however, be raised that this does not necessarily 
mean that this worldis also re-established or restored of that it becomes 
subtle. There is, after all, reference to the re-establishment of all things 
in Acts 3. 21 and if this world were still to remain consisting of coarse 
matter, then clearly the re-establishment of all things would not be a 
re-establishment in fine matter. 

Two answers are possible to this objection. In the first place, occul- 
tists speak of “‘life waves” which circle round the planets. According 
to occult teaching, this may sometimes go only as far downwards as- 
certain planets which are reputed to exist on a more subtle plane, but 
not on the ordinary material plane.* In this way, it is possible that the 
world may, in apokatastasis, be limited to a level that is more subtle 
than the ordinary level of our present experience. In the second place, 
it is, however, possible that the things in our ordinary context may well 
continue to exist, but that they may diminish in significance. There 

See above, Vol. Il, p. 62, Vol. TI, p. 128. 
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may be such an increase in this world of order, technical progress and 
subjection to man and the spirit! that the defectivencss and disunity of 
this world would become less of a hindrance. The authors who have 
dealt with the theme of apokatastasis show a remarkable interest in the 
subject of a general “transfiguration”. But who says that, in the case 
of the other transfiguration,* the disciples on Mount Tabor saw a phy- 
sical light? Did they rather experience an inner vision? The Hesy- 
chasts declared later that they had an inner experience of this kind.* 
Such experiences generally have an effect —in this case, for example, 
the effect of peace and tranquillity. The man who meditates is usually 
at rest. In other words, the significance of the ordinary environment 
becomes different as the inner vision becomes more open. One is 
reminded here less of the state of trance or ecstasy or of excursion 
(samadhi) and more of Swedenborg’s claim to be able quite easily to 
transfer from consciousness of the ordinary world to consciousness of 
the other world and vice versa. In this way, many more communica- 
tions between different zones of the universe should come about—just 
as, for example, we are now aware of the existence of America, whereas 
in the past man was not aware of this. Pursuing this idea still further, 
it is possible to presuppose a state of universal orientation and harmony 
in which God’s will is done on earth already here and now as it is in 
heaven. In that case, God would be “everything to everyone”’— 
ho theos panta en pasin (1 Cor. 15.28), a text which is often quoted to- 
gether with the text referring to the apokatastasis of all things. 

It is clear, then, that it should be possible to speak of influences of a 
fine material nature insofar as the one acts effectively on the other 
in all kinds of higher contexts. What is more, not only is it possible 
to speak of such influences in this case—one is also bound to speak 
of them.® 

Several philosophical problems arise in this connection. I grant 
that it is impossible to insist on a literal resurrection of all human 
beings at a second coming of Christ® or on an everlasting punishment 
in hell for a number of individuals.” But is it possible for a state of 


1 Modern technical advances have already had the result of bringing about 4 
much greater unity than existed previously and of subjecting the ordinary environ- 
ment much more to man; tee Above, p. 119, note 2; 200-201. 
ie above, Vol. II, p. 70. 

See above, Vol. Il, p. 103. 
See above, Vol. II, p. 7, 201, Vol. III, p. 38. 
“In-fluence’ may even be understood in the literal sense of “flowing into” in 
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universal harmony and glorification such as I have. described (a) ever 
to become a reality and (b) then to continue to exist? 

I have, of course, already dealt at some length with closely. related 
problems in my publication on the questions of theodicy, the principle 
of continuity and the fundamental paradox (De Theodicee, het Conti- 
nuiteitsbeginsel en de Grondparadox"), The conclusion to which I came 
in this work was that there was in all probability an unlimited develop- 
ment in the good sense but that this was passing or transient.* (This 
unlimited development is, after all, a re-establishment or restoration of 
all men and all things together with times of a unity and of a glory which 
is hardly possible for us to imagine now). This too is precisely where 
the continuity is to be found—a development without limitations or 
frontiers, but followed by a relapse. It is, in other words, an everlasting 
game or /ild of ways to below and ways to above. 

The objection may be raised here that this is a teaching without con- 
solation. I would give two answers to this objection. In the first place, 
a literal return of the worlds would be meaningless. It would also 
amount to an absolute within plurality.* In other words, the develop- 
ment takes place in the form of a spiral for a certain part or monad 
within that plurality of creation. Even though the individual may 
not possess any substance (anatta), there is still a sequence.‘ 

In the second place, it is possible to say that, within the plurality of 
creation, there is little to choose between one and the other—evolution 
is followed by “involution”, good by evil, harmony by disharmony 
and so on.’ This is, however, not all, “We” are not simply the 
infrasubject, a small unit, a worthless plaything within plurality, 
“We are both”—we are not only the infrasubject, but also, in a funda- 
mentally paradoxical manner, the suprasubject. This suprasubject 
has postulated the whole of plurality together with the game or /ila 
that takes place in it. Seen from the point of view of the suprasubject 
there is in fact a great deal to choose between the one and the other. 
In other words, what is good, true, beautiful or holy is closer to God 
than what is evil, false etc. Even this is, however, not precisely the 
case, since God is always just close to all points of his creation.” In 
this, we are once again reminded of the fundamentally paradoxical 


1 Leiden, 1951, (B 276). 

2 op. cit., pp. 19. 36, 

3 op. cit., note 18. 

4. B 237, pp. 262-263. 

5 B 276, p. 36 ff. 

6 B 276, p. 34 ff; B 240, p. 18. 
7 B 237, p. 230. 
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oscillation. Within this fundamental paradox, however, the one member 
—the Self or taufon—always has superiority over the other—plurality, 
difference or thateron. Insofar as “‘we” are always the suprasubject 
as well, we experience this superior value also in the priority of what 
is good, true etc. over what is not good or true, In other words, in the 
phase of glorification, of apokatastasis or the restoration or re-establish- 
ment of all things or of the state in which God is “‘everything to every- 
one”, something is experienced which has an eternal value. It is no 
longer true to say that there is nothing to choose between one and the 
other. It is, on the contrary, a completion or consummation, in which 
man transcends all contrasts. In this phase, a unity is achieved between 
the suprasubject and the infrasubject and the individual knows that 
he is the eternal Self. He becomes aware of God and the divine harmony. 

It stands to reason that this temporal and changing, because the 
infrasubjective aspect, that of limited powers, inevitably asserts itself 
as well and this brings about a disturbance in the harmony that has been 
established, both on the large scale and on the small scale. The other 
phase, however, continues to be more profound and more true. We all 
know how rain follows sunshine, but we regard sunshine as natural 
and revive when we experience it. It restores our faith in ourselves and 
in the world. This is, of course, a trivial example, but it points to a 
deeper truth. 

It fs very important for us to be able to experience eternity beyond 
all the contrasts of this world. This is also applicable to the question 
of man’s continued existence or “survival” and/or his immortality. A 
contrast has been made, for example, by H. Wolf, between continued 
existence in time as sempiternitas as and the experience of eternity here 
and now as aeternitas.’ This, is, of course, something which is closely 
connected with our theme in this chapter. Apokatastasis is a deve- 
lopment in time towards a better and better state, in the sense, therefore, 
of sempiternitas. At the culminating point of this apokatastasis, how- 
ever, what is experienced is precisely this aeternitas, as defined, for 
instance, by Wolf. To this extent, then, both points of view are united 
Is it therefore necessary for our experience of eternity always to be 
delayed until the end of time? One is tempted to say yes, it is, if one 
follows the teaching of many orthodox theologians, who follow almost 
unquestioningly a linear concept of time, so that they view history in 

1 See above, p. 217, Vol. I, p. 166. 

2 See, for example, J.F. Staal, Over het cyclische en het rechtlijnige tijdsbegrip, 
Amsterdam, 1954 (see B 169, LVI, p. 140). The theory of the constant interchange 


of evolution and involution (see above, p. 229) is clearly indebted to this cyclical 
concept of time. 
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the sense outlined above (p. 189), in other words, as a single process 
beginning with creation and continuing to the end. There are, however, 
other theologians as well as philosophers who are conscious of the possi- 
bility of experiencing eternity already here and now. This refers both 
to the problem of man’s continued existence or of his immortality and 
to the question of his experience of eternity here and now and not simply 
and solely at the end of time. We may therefore assume that the Hegelian 
philosophers, for example, were so opposed to parapsychology because 
they claimed not to be interested in what happened after death, Hegel, 
himself concentrating almost exclusively on the ‘spirit’? and ignoring 
the “spirits”. In my opinion, interest in the one ought not to exclude 
interest in the other. question. As far as theologians are concerned, it 
is certainly not true to say that they all emphasise the end of time— 
the “last”, the “ultimate” or the “‘extreme”, can also mean the deepest, 
just as “principle” is derived from principium, “beginning”. As we 
have already seen, according to gnostic teaching,, “‘resurrection”’ is 
virtually the same as inner metanoia or conversion. Many liberal 
Christians would agree with the gnostics in this.” 

Both points of view were expressed by the Russian thinker Berdyayev.® 
Reflecting on the one hand about the end of the world in time accom- 
panied by an apokatastasist and, on the other hand, about the signi- 
ficance of man’s experience of eternity before the end of time, he wrote, 
for example, that “‘mysticism is overcoming what is created’’.> 

All these ideas are important in this context. If the idea of aeter- 
nitas as outlined above is correct and, indeed, more than simply correct- 
if it is the most profound, point of view, then it may possibly be that 
what I have said about a re-establishment of all things and of all indivi- 
duals (not necessarily in the same physical forms) is true. What is 
more, the re-establishment or apokatastasis is really already a fact and 
has always been a fact. “Become what thou art’®—all that man has 
to do is to become aware of this. 

One author who has written about the theme of intemporal eschatology 
with conscious emphasis is J. Krishnamurti. He regards everything 
as essentially unimportant—man’s continued existence after death or 
not, the religious establishment with or without ceremonies, evolution 


1 Sce above, Vol. II, p. een and B 237, p. 260 
2 Sce above, Vol, i p. 157. 
3 See above, p, 222, 
5 Dried en ge 
‘rijheid en geest, 270 
6 B 237, p. 230. i 
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towards something better, all are equally unimportant. Presumably, 
he has no interest either in apokatastasis or in hylic pluralism. I hope, 
at a later date, to discuss Krishnamurti’s important methodical point 
of view concerning an intemporal eschatology (he does not explicitly 
call his point of view by this name) in another publication, 

My exposition of the theme of hylic pluralism is valuable, I think, 
at another level, perhaps a lower one. The idea of noic monism, within 
which hylic pluralism occurs, is connected with this theme of intemporal 


eschatology. 


1 See above, Vol. Il, p. 104. 
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Smulders, L. E., Ill 47 
Smythies, J. R., sii 195/6, 198 
Snell, B., 11 23-4; II 64, 182 
Soal, S. G., IV 37-8, 123 
Socrates, Til 24, 119; TV 15041 
Séderblom, N., I 98, 121/4; 11 23 
Solmsen, F, hs i 46-7 
Solomon ben Gebirol—see Avicebron 
Soloviev, V. S., I 104; IIT 165; IV 221 
sortie, Queen, i 179 
panneut, M., II 78/81; I 
Spener, P. J., IT 106 4 ne 
Spettmann, Ht, 16.9 
Speusippus, 147; Il 34; IIT 190 
Spiller, P., II 139 
Spinoza, Baruch, T 49/50; 11 99, 127 
Staal, J. F. 
annam concept, III 96 
cyclical time concept, IV 230 
form, Til 143 
maya, III 69 
Vedanta, IV 164 
Stahl, G. E., IL 136 
Stainton, Moses, IIT 114 
Stein, Edith, II 130 
Steiner, R. 
akasha chronicle, II 36; Iv 106 
anthroposophy, if 137,'184 
attitude, IV 48 
auras, II 236 
ethreal body, I 16 
life waves, IV 227 
research method, IV 27 
Stern, W., I 173-4 
Strasser, S., IV 15 
Straumann, H. J., II 161/2 
Straus, E., III 64 
Strauss, D, F., 11173 
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Stumpf, C., IV 144 
Stutterheim, C.F. P., 1V 147 


Suzuki, D. T., 1 269, 271, 281; I 27 


Svoboda, K., I 28, 65; III 26 
Swedenborg, E. 
attitude, 1V 48/9 
biography, II 147-8 
clairvoyance, IV 207 
garment theme, III 21 
inner eye, III 89 
Kant, comparison, II 147-56 
Locke, II 142 
odour sensitivity, IIT 114 
Oetinger, II 107 
research methods, IV 27 
resurrection theme, III 156 
romantic influence, II 159 
sacraments, IIT 164 
unknowable things, II 99/100 
Synesius, II 54 
Syrianus, II 54 
Sznto, H., IV 81, 114, 118 


Tatian, II 7 
Tauler, J., ITI 164 
Taylor, F. S., Il 49/50, 131 
Tchou-Hi—see Chu Hsi 
Teillard, A., IT 115; IV 48 
Telesius, B., I 45; II 118, 136 
Tenhaeff, W. H. C. 
attitudes, IV 44, 46 
chair tests, IV 38 
Eeden van, II 199 
fine matter body, II 15 
Soreward, 1 v-vi 
future, determinism, IV 129 
hylic pluralism, I 64; II 196/7 
introspective method, LV 24 
memory, IV 79 
oversoul concept, IV 104/5 
paranormal, history, IV 9 
phenomena, types, IV 31 
place magnetism, III 47 
potential reflection, IV 114 
precognition, IV 23 
prediction, IV 121 
spiritualism, II 180 
superposition theories, IV 109 
synaesthesia, III 139/40 
telepathy, IV 33 
Teresa of: Avila, IMI 21, 114, 196 
Tersteegen, G., IT 130 
Tertullian 
angels, III 27 
beta standpoint, I 38; II 6, 90 
dualism, 13 
materiality, I 39; II 79-80; 
IV90 


New Testament, Il 68 
pneuma, 1 45 
soul concept, I 112 
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soul, extensiveness, III 190 

soul, origin, Il 75,77 

spirit, IL 60 

survival theme, IV 215 
Thales, I 10; III 91 
Themistius, I 54 
Theophrastus, II 42 
Thomas Aquinas 

angels, 1 28; II 25, 29 

Aristotelianism, II 93/4 

astral concept, II 91 

dichotomy, III 9/10 

dotes of Christ, 11 71/2 


dualism, soul and body, I 12, 51/5 


empiricism, IJI 57 

fine materiality, IV 223 

hylic pluralism, I 55; If 97-101 
immateriality, 145; Tv 175 
materialisations, III 134-5 
miracle doctrine, II 123 

Plato’s mistake, IT 95 

polar attitudes, IV 55 
psychological pneuma, I 26 
resurrection theme, [JI 153, 155 
sacraments, III 167/8 
scholastic Christianity, II 78 
soul doctrine, I 12 
spiritualisation, II 90 


survival theme, II 121-2; II 3, 67; 


IV 214 
Thomas, C. D., IV 47 
Thomas, Wendell, IV 105 
Thonnard, F. J.; I1 88 
Thouless, R. H., IIL 134; 
IV 35, 116 
Thurston, H. 
food factor, III 138 
levitation, III 137 
light theme, III 132, 138 
odour, sanctity, III 114 
Parapsychological tests, IV 8 
resurrection theme, III 156 
sacraments, IIT 164 
Tischner, R., II 197 
Toksvig, S., If 148/9; IM 114 
Trichorius, H. C., I 63 
Trolbe, III 184 
Tromp, S. W., II 198; IV 71 
Troxler, I. P. V., IL 137; INI 184; 
Tsao Sse-wén, I 282 
Tylor, E. B. 
breath, soul vehicle, I 71 
burial practice, I 134 
hylic pluralism, I 86/7 
metempsychosis, I 128 
soul, beliefs, 173 
soul, composition, I 85/7 
soul species, I 75/6, 80/1 
Tyrrell, G. N. M. 
apparitions, III 103, 105/7 
Cheltenham ghost, IIT 136/7 
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Tyrrell, G. NN. M. (Continued) 
consciousness, IV 104 
excursion, If 201; 11177 
hylic pluralism, Ii 202 
mind, extension, IIL 106, 195 
paranormal, history, [V9 
parapsychology, IV 5 
phenomenology, IV 16 
spatiality, Il 194-5 


Ueberweg (Uberweg), F. 
Aristotle’s teaching, II 39 
carriage symbol, I 143 
Democtritus” beliefs, I 37 
Eckehart’s teaching, II 129 
Fechner, II 170 
hylic pluralism, IT 173-4, 185-6 
materia spiritualis, 1 12 
neo-Platonism, II 51/4 
Platonism, IT 35 
Renouvier, IT 155 
soul, composition, I 2 
soul, extensiveness, III 191 

Uexkiill, J. J. von, III 61 

Ulrici, H., If 174-5; 111 56 

Urban, H. J., IIT 185; IV 159 


Vacaspati, I 196; II 6 
Valentine, (15th c.), II 63, 85 
Valentinus (ca. 120-160), IIT 157 
Vallée-Poussin, L. de la, I 249, 267 
Varende, J. de, la II 46 
Vasiliev, L. L. 
energy theories, IV 84/5, 93 
telepathy, III 45; IV 74, 86 
Vasubandhu, I 262 
Vathinger, H., IT 153 
Veltheim-Ostrau, H. H. von, III 147 
Velzen, H. T. van, II 215; II 91 
Verbeke, G. 
ancient elements, I 10 
ancient physicians, IJ 135-6 
Augustine’s teaching, II 88, 90/1 
conception, III 50 
delta standpoint, I 44 
demons, [II 26 
fine materiality, I 66 
garment theme, III 16 
gnosticism, II 84/5 
hermetic teaching, II 48 
inspiration, meaning, IV 149 
ka notion, I 108, 111/13 
materiality, God, I 38 
middle ages, II 91 
neo-Platonism, Il 51/4 
Old Testament, I 60/1 
Paul’s teaching, II 76 
Philo, III 204 
PRE, 118-19, 44/5, 110; I 64-5, 


sacraments, III 161 


spiritualisation concept, I 170-1; 11 67 
Stoicism, IL 7/8, 42/5, 75; IV 89-90 
Tertullion, I1 6 
Vermeulen, A, J., IIT 142 
Viatte, A., II 159, 229 
Virchow, R., If 139 
Virgil, 11 220 
Visser, B. J. J. 
animal senses, III 61-2 
animals, psi experience, IV 203 
attitude, IV 44 
consciousness, [V 105 
excursion, II 200 
explanation theories, IV 62 
parapsychology, IV 5 
radiation theory, IT 198 
sensualism, III 59 
superposition theory, IV 112 
synchronicity theory, IV 129 
Vogel, C. J. de 
perception, III 55 
Platonism, II 33, 34/5 
soul, I 47 
telepathic perception, II 31 
Vogt, C., 11, 35; II 138 
Voltaire, IT 140; III 190-1 
Von Glasnapp—see Glasenapp . .. 
Vondel, J. van den 
cosmic theme, III 202/3 
hylic pluralism, IT 210-11 
Lucretius, II 43 
unusual light, IIT 131 
Vries, J. de, I 124/6 
Vrijer, M. J. A. de, 11110 
Vyasa, I 188 


Wachsmuth, G; II 46, 184 
Wagenvoort, H., II 24; II 90 
Wagner, R., IT 138 
Walther, Gerda (Johansen, F.) 
attitude, IV 48 
auras, II 192, 236 
bird-soul symbol, I 143 
chakras, Tl 48 
consciousness, IV 105 
excursion, I 127 
experimental method, IV 24 
hylic pluralism, II 191-2 
light reat ge 
perception, 
phenomenology, IV 13, 16, $8, 20/1 
transcendental self, IV 112 
Wang Ch’ung, I 278, 281, 284-5 
Warnach, V., II 88 
Weigel, V., If 130; III 8 
Weinberg, IV 32 
Weisse, C. H., IT 168, 173 
Wen-tzu, I 283 
West, D. J., IV 45 
Wetter, G. P., IIL 122 2 
Whately Carington—see Carington,W.W. 
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Wiersma-Verschaffelt, F., I 30; III 130 
Wiesner, B. P., IV 116 
wigersma, B., II 166 
Wilhelm, Richard 
golden flower, II 189 
sublime pneuma, I 30 
tao, I 288 
Vajrayana Buddhism, I 247 
wille, Bruno, II 204 
William of Ockham, III 190 
William the Silent, II 152 
Willis, T., IL 119 
Wilmshurst, W. L., IIL 132 
Wils, J., 1V 147 
Windelband, W. (Bonhoffer, A.) 
Aristotle’s nous theory, II 38 
deity, I 44 
fine matter, I 11 
Greek philosophies, If 29, 31 43/5 
Windisch, E. 
Buddhist concepts, I 237/8, 240/3 
conception, III 49 
elements, form, I 10, 226 
embryo, development, I 186 
hylic pluralism, I 65 
soul organs, I 183 
sublime pneuma, IIL 146 
vehicle theme, I 139, 206 
virgin births, III 54 
Wittgenstein, L., IV 191/3, 218 
Wolf. H. 
ESP, Ill 60 
eternity, IV 230 
immortality, II 166, 217 
memory, IV 106 
Woodruffe, Sir J. (Avalon, Arthur), 
1 228, 266/7; 111 47 
Wordsworth, W., II 227 
Wortman, J. L. C., UL 44 
Wundt, W. 
blood, breath-soul, I 71/2 
body-soul, concept, I 75, 113 


primitive peoples, I 86 

psyche concept, I 73/4 

soul, shape, 1 104 

soul species, I 77/82 

spiritualism, criticism, II 175 
Wist, J., IIT 46 


Xenophanes, II 30 


Yajnavalkya 
excursion, I 185 
gamma standpoint, I 168 
immateriality, [ 169 
neti neti theme, I 210 
Yu-tsing Ching, I 281 


Zandee, J., IL 113 
Zarathustra (Zoroaster), I 120, 123, 133 
Zbinden, E., 11 112-13 

Zenker, EV., [ 269/70, 272/4, 278, 285/6 
Zeno of Citium, If 42-5, 75 

Ziegenfuss, W., I 1, 3; If 207-8 
Zimmer, H., I 201, 230 

Zbliner, J,C. F., 11175; If 206; Iv 


Zorab, G. 
attitude, IV 45 
Cheltenham ghost, III 136/7 
levitation, III 137 
mental phenomena IV 32 
Paranormal, history, IV 9 
phenomena, types, IV 31 
Pprecognition, [V 125 
proscopy, IV 121 
radiation theory, II 197 
resurrection theme, If 71: III 156-7 
retrocognition, IV 123 
Zoroaster (Zarathustra), I 120, 123, 133 
Zosimos, II 49-50 
Zschokke, H., IT 161 
Zwaan, J., de, II 75; IV 220 
Zwetsloot, H., III 83 
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Abduction, term, IV 15, 22, 208-9 
Absolute 
Buddhism, I 245 
dividing line, IV 188-9 
experience, IV 139 
hypothesis, IV 80 
noic aspect, I 41; IV 119 
pure “1”, IV 111 
relative aspect, LV 185 
suprasubject concept, IV 113 
three functions, IV 117-18 
time transcendence, IV 128-9 
unity, I 41, 232 
Absolution process, III 162 
Abstract ideas, qualities, I 172: III 35-6 
Acceptance factor 
limiting principles, IV 34 
obstacles, IV 40-60 
research, IV 29/32, 39-40 
Acosmism, IV 164, 187 
Acoustic theory, ITI 116 
Act (actions, active) 
delta standpoint, IV 172/3 
disposition, IV 200 
function, IV 178 
materiality, II 7; [11 38; [V 89-92 
Spatiality theme, III 189/90 
Action (activity) 
body, II 204; III 38; Iv 90 
immanence, God, IV 169-70 
infra subjects, III 186 
polarity principle, 1V 32 
senses, III 55, 135 
Action potentials, III 44 
Adam (first man) 
breath of life, 1 21; III 52 
Christ, second Adam, III 151 
fall theme, III 151; IV 224-5 
garment theme, II 63-4, 66; III 18, 149 
reformation theory, III 50 
Adduction, term, IV 15, 22, 208-9 
Aeneid epic, IT 220 
r 


air, form, I 21; 11 20 


ancient element, I 10 

fine matter, IL 20 

meaning, II 195 
Aeres (mists), II 48 
Aerial bodies, jinns, LI 113 
Aeternitas, IV 53, 230/1 
Agni, five fires doctrine, 1 226 
Agnosticism, I ai 
Agreement principle, IV 7-8, 9/12 
Ahamkara, 1 182/3 
Aharaka, 1 231 
Ahriman (evil one), I 120, 122, 124 
shure: Mazach (Ormuzd), I 120, 122; IV 


Air 
ancient element, I 10 
fine matter, II 20 
form, I 20-1 
Indian thought, I 224/5, 227-8; III 203-4 
life principle, III 33 
Lucretius, II 211 
matter concept, I 10 
Dhysical pneuma, 1 16-22 
raah concept, II 59 
subtle quality, 1 20 
Aircraft, 1 203/4 
Aithér, 1 10, 21; If 29 
Akasa (ether), I 10, 21 
Akasha chronicle, If 36; LV 106 
Akra, external soul, 1 73 
Alchemy 
ancient elements, I 281 
beliefs, I 2 
Chinese, I 247/8, 280 
corpus subtile, 11 189 
Goethe’s interest, 11 226 
golden flower concept, I 247/8, 280 
“great work”, IIT 165 
Mithraism, II 47 
mysticism, II 49, 131 
soul, colours, II 119 
Allah, the Islamic deity, II 112; 
Til 130 


Allegory, meaning, IV 147 
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standpoint, I 
AleSioese Gisese thought, 1 284-5 
definition, II 5-6 
hylic pluralism, IV 160/1 
monistic materialism, 11148; I11 203; 


‘Anandamaya-koéa, I 177/80; ll 145/6 
Andita 
Buddhist 1 238-9 
mening 2 23; 1 190) 
u 
Ancient civilisations—see also 
Primitive Feople 
Assyria and byloala, 1 116-20 
burial practice, I 
Celtic, I 124-30 
China, I 281-4 
cosmic theme, III 204 
Egypt, I 107-16, 134; IIT 115 
Greece, II 28-31; III'22, 50/2, 204 


hylic pluralism, i 107-30, 145-289; IT 
28-9, 5: 


incense, ut 115 
India, I 149-68 
light reality, 111 124 
Persia, I 1204 


Rome, II 28-31 
soul/breath confusion, Ill 33 
Teutonic, I 124-30 

Ancient elements 


Indian 
Ionian school, II 30 
meaning, I 10; III 173-4 


apparitions, -_ jos 

ascent image, 

body doctrine, II 142/4, 146 
colour theme, fi 1 
composition, 

devas, comparison, I 222 
dream , 1 89 


Sravashi phoedl 1123 


» 1 119 
immateriality, I 47; I 95, 123; IV 174 
Koran quote, II 112 
pons theme, Ill 128 
Lucretius’ dilemma, I 211 
machine doctrine, II 123-4 
materiality, I 40; II 7, 80, 87-90, 119; 
IV 96-7 
meaning, confusion, II 36-7 
music, III 117-18 
Pneuma, 1 28, 45 
psalm 104.4, IL 62-3 
resurrected man, Ill 157 
Roman Catholicism, If 101 
senses, III 56 
species, II 95 
spirituality, LI 92-4, 109, 123 
sublime pneuma, I 30, 33; Il 145 
subtle bodies, II 82 
Angga (Celebes), soul, I 75 
Anima, breath-soul, I 72 
Anima sensitiva, lower soul, I 118 
Animal magnetism, II 160/2—see also 
Magnetism 
fluid concept, III 45-6 
Hegel's interest, IL 167 
physiological pneuma, Il 43 
radiation theory, LV 67-8 
Schelling’s interest, Il 164-5 
theories, I 25; II 160/2 
Animal-soul, I 125, 275 
Animal spirit, 1 22-3—see also 
Spiritus animales et vitales 
Descartes’ views, II 126 
fine matter body, II 160/1 
immateriality, I 57 
materiality, 1 35-6 
meaning, LI 41 
Perisprit notion, II 180-1 
prana notion, I 162 
Animals, III 61, 72; LV 203-4 
Animation (conception), Til 50/1 
Animism concept, I 75-6, 89/94; LV 61 
Annam concept, III 96 
Antahkarana, soul factor, I 182 
Anthropological dualism 
criticism; 1 173; II 11 
Descartes’ teaching, 11 122 
doubts, I 
epsilon sandpcin 1 47-55, 148 
ideal soul form, I 102/3 
Kant’s views, II 152 
limitations, II 10; IIL 168 
opposition, pluralism, 155 
primitive peoples, I 83-5, 130; If 19 
ment, LV 56-7, 59° 
ion, Ill 64-5; IV 134-5, 141/2 
omist standpoint, 11 99/100 
Anthropological viewpoint, I 12/14 
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Anthropomorphism, I 256; III 24-5, 29 


Anthroposophy 
emergence, IT 178 
ethereal hen 116 
etheric double, I 25 
hylic pluralism, IL 184 
magnetism concept, 195 
meaning, II 137 
transubstantiation, III 171 

Ants, termite paranormality, [V 203 

Apokatastasis 
anticipation, III 160 
hylic pluralism, IV 219, 227-9 
perspectives, IV 218-32 


Apparitions—see also Materialisations 


archetypal images, IV 83/4 
arrival cases, III 102; IV 94 


authenticity problems, III 184; Iv 95-6 


different worlds, II 199 

dividing line, III 136 

form or shape, III 102/8 

light theme, III 132 

projected body, I 127 

proof, IV 93/7 

religious, IV 96-7 

spatiality, IV 58/9 

types, III 136; IV 70-1 
Appearance theory, IV 90, 167, 177 
Arab thinkers, II 121-2, 136 
Archetypes, IV 19/20, 83/4 
Archeus body doctrine, If 132, 148 
Aristotelianism 

ancient elements, II 44 

delta standpoint, II 55 

hylemorphism, II 95/6 

hylic pluralism, II 37-42 

medieval Christianity, 11 93/7 

psychical activity, III 190 
Arjina, Bhagavad Gita epic, 1 201/5 
Aroma(tic), soul element, If 139 
Art theme, I 137/43 
Artists, I 230-41 
Arts (humanities) 

disposition, limits, Iv 3 

hylic pluralism, JI 216-30, 230-441 

knowledge theme, IV 204/12 
Ascension 

credibility, III 176 

double body, III 81-2 

Elijah, II 113 

excursion factor, III 81-2 

images, III 72/3 

levitation, III 137 

Mohammed, II 113; 111 72 

other worlds aspect, III 202 

resurrection theme, ITI 152 


vehicle theme, I 140-2, 205; III 72-3 
Asition (living without eating), III 138 


Assassination dream, IV 38 
Association psychology, IV 75-83 
Assyria, I 116-20 


Astika systems, 1 151, 230 
Astral body 
anthroposophy, I 16-17 
Aristotle’s writings, IL 37/8 
bird symbol, I 143 
Cabbala teaching, II 66 
Christianity, middle ages, IL 91 
colour, III 120/1 
discussion, II 14-15 
Eastern Christianity, 11 103 
etheric double doctrine, IIL 42 
excursion, III 78-9, 199; II 201 
explanation, IV 91 
literature, I 64; IL 181 /4 
materiality, II 8 
meta-organism concept, II 10 
Middle Ages concept, II 221 
neo-Platonism, IT 52/3 
nephe§ idea, 1 77 
pneuma similarity, 11 51 
Prel’s belief, If 155 
primitives’ version, I 103/4 
psychic forces, I 87-8 
psychological pneuma, 1 27; 111 42, 
66 


survival theme, III 43, 68; 1V 217 
Astral concept 
cosmic sense, I 119 
similar terms, I 111-12 
travelling—see Excursion 
Astral planes, II 13 
Astral projection—see Excursion 
Astrology, I 118-19 
Asu (vital aspect), I 160/1 
Atharvaveda writings, I 153, 159-60 
Atheism 
Buddhist thought, I 236, 250, 255-7, 
261; IV 208 
Jainist thought, I 232/3, 256 
Western attitude, I 256 
Athens, philosophy schools, If 37/45 
Atman 
breath-soul, I 72 
Buddhism, comparison, I 248/9 
conception factor, II 49 
excursion form, I 199-200 
karma, infection, 1 193 
light theme, III 127 
meaning, history, I 161-2 
one being, I 155 
rebirth, I 186-7 
Sankhya system, I 214/15 
species, I 177-80; TIT 145 
spirituality, II 8 
suprasubject, III 37 
survival theme, I 152, 267 
Upanisad teaching, I 176/80 
Vedanta system, I 169, 216 
Atmosphere concept, IV 94 
Atomic (etheric sheath) theory, IL 204 
Atomist theory (Democritus), II 31 
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Attitudes, IV 40-50 
Cartesian influence, IV 55/60 
choice, IV 50/1 
factors, IV 50/60 
gamma/delta standpoints, IV 167/73 
knowing, devotion, III 171-2 
modern, IV 135/6 
negative, IV 155 
objectivity, II 181-6 
one sidedness, III 172-3 
parapsychology, IV 40-50, 120 
polar movement, IV 54-6 
Positivism influence, LV 55/6 
proofs, tenable, IV 92-3 
proscopy, IV 122 
protective, IV 157-9 
sensitivity, [V 157 
simplicity principle, IV 51-2, 61 
superposition theories, IV 105 
universal human-, IV 53-4 
unknowability factor, IV 55/6 
Audarika, I 231 
Augoeides soma, IL 31; Tui 128, 147/8 
Augustinianism 
angels, III 29 
delta standpoint, II 90-1; LV 174/5 
form, matter, I 52 
hylic pluralism, IT 86-91 
materia spiritualis, 1 87/91, 91-2 
Middle Ages, influence, II 93/6 
neo-Platonism influence, II 89, 91 
polar attitudes, IV 55 
psychohylism, III 5/6 
sacraments, III 168 
soul concept, I 12 
survival theme, II 97/8 
Auras, aureole 
colour aspect, III 120 
evidence, IV 101 
ikons, II 102-3 
mystic light, I 30 
perception, III 181 
Persian concept, I 123 
Walther’s report, If 192 
Authenticity Vv 70/ 
apparitions, 1, 93/7 
atutudes, IV 41-3 f 
individuality problem, IV 24 
old research, IV 30 
phenomenology method, IV 16-19 
place magnetism, IV 68 
telepathy, [V 91-3 
unusual light, IV 98/101 
Avesta, sacred writings, I 120, 123/4 
Awareness, IV 179 


Ba notion 
conception factor, III 48 
pneuma, discussion, I 114 
soul concept, I 108, 114-16 
unusual food, III 95 


Babylonia, I 116-20 
Baptism (Christian), LL 160, 162-3 
Bardo-Thodol (Book of the Dead) 
colour theme, III 119 
disentigration, Bardo-body, LI 189 
inner light, III 127 
soul states, I 265-8 
Basic limiting principles 
latent senses IV 60 
parapsychology conflict, LV 29 
perception, III 58-9 
rejection, IV 55/6 
telepathy, IV 34 
time/effect paradox, IV 122 
words, influence, IV 35 
Batak people, I 74/5, 79, 105, 115 
Bats, sensitivity, III 61 
Beauty, delta standpoint, IV 172/3 
Bees, homing sense, III 61 
Beginning and end doctrines, IV 224 
Begoe (Bataks), soul, 175 
Behaviourism doctrine, IV 191/3, 
206/7, 211 
Being 
asu & manas forms, I 160 
Buddhist thought, I 245 
cosmis plurality, III 200 
coverings, kosas, I 176-7 
ideal concept, I 102-3 
powers theory, I 171-2 
suprasubject theory, TV 109-13, 120, 
127-9 
Belief 
power form, 3 94 
profound judgement, IV 50-1 
truth element, IV 8 
unknowability doctrine, IV 55-6 
Bertrand case, III 77 
Beta standpoint, I 36-9 
ancient Egypt, I 113 
Buddhism, I 259/60, 263 
Chinese thought, I 285, 289 
Christian thought, II 6, 79 
dualistic materialism, I 148; 111 208 
extended senses, IIT 141/4 
fine matter, Il 6 
Genesis, II 61 
gnosticism, II 84-6 
Graeco-Roman thinkers, Il 67 
Indian thought, I 187 
Keltic & Teutonic peoples, I 130 
limitations, IV 161/2 
mannikin, eidolon, II 237/8 
materialism, duality, IV 160 
primitive peoples, I 101; Il 25 
Stoicism, I 137; II 61 
survival theme, IV 216 
Tertullian’s teaching, II 90 
Bezoar stones, fetishes, I 93-4 
Bhagavad Gita 
Arjana legend, 1 138, 200/1, 205, 223 
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angels, III 24 
10 TH 52/3 Sia 
conception, 
demons, III 24 
extended light, ITI 121/2, 126, 128/9 
Grosheide’s New Testament, 11 74 
interpretation, II 67-8 
language factor, IV 147 
Biology, biologists 
eidetic relationships, IV 197 


hylic pluralism, Il 133/40; Iv 194-204 


Babymechanism y. vitalism, IV 195-6 
soul aspects, II 75/7 
Birds, bird-soul 
ancient Egypt, I 115 
Babylonian myth, I 117 
external soul, I 80, 82, 136 
Sravashi notion, I 123 
soul form, shape,.I 102, 104; 11 18 
soul image, III 72 
soul symbol, I 243 
Vedic culture, India, I 163 
vehicle theme, I 142/4; Il 234; IIL 82 
Birth 
art form, II 240 
Buddhism, I 240-2 
Enlightenment period, II 145 
problems, III 48-54. 
subtle body idea, I 186-7 
Blessing 
fine matter notion, I 97 
mana force, II 62 
nourishment idea, III 97 
personal magnetism, IIT 47 
power transfer, III 171 
Blood 
animal spirits vehicle, I 22/3 
ching, comparison, I 277 
circulation, II 135 
life ingredient, I 117 
primitive peoples, II 18/19, 22 
psychic forces, I 87 
soul, aspect, I 71/2, 78, 100 
Boats, burial practice, I 134/5, 144 
Body, bodies—see also Human body 
action, II 171, 204 
astral, I 16-17 
Brahmanism concept, I 224-5 
Broad’s views, II 201 
chitones (garments), II 52 
coarse matter, I 118, 120, 184 
definitions, I 14-19; IT 171 
deity, 1 205 
diamond, I 30; II 189 


dotes, 1 52 

dream-body, II 198-201; IV 95 

electrical processes, III 43-5 

ethereal, 1 16 

excursion, IV 94-5 

extensiveness, III 186-97 

Fechner’s terms, II 171 

fine aspect, I 84-6 

form, I 237; II 93/4 

Sravashi notion, 1121/4 

garment doctrine, I 119/20 

Geulincx’s views, II 212-13 

Hildegard’s visions, II 128/9 

inner, I 199 

intermediate-, I 46, 86, 189 

kandhas or skandhas, 1 237 

materia spiritualis, 11 87/90 

materiality, II 8; IIL 38 

mind relationship, IV 134-46, 181 

Mithraic ritual, II 48 

natural body, II 74 

new corporeality, I 32 

pansomatism idea, IT 105 

perfect, III 145/9 

primitive peoples, III 39 

projected—see Excursion 

psychical-, I 184; Il 74/7 

psychological pneuma, 1 27; Il 65-74 

resurrection, II 71/3; ILI 153-4 

Sankhya system, I 208/9, 214 

Schelling’s ideas, IT 165 

secondary-, IV 94 

sidereal, II 132 

soma psuchikon, Il 74-5 

soul aspect, I 77-9, 90, 193-6, 266/8 

spatiality, III 186/97 

species, 1190/6; II 181, 184 

spheres notion, II 82 

sublime pneuma, I 29-33 

subtle-, 19 

terminology, I 190 

Tertullian’s thought, II 79-80 

trichotomy concept, I 43-4; IV 180-1 

trikaya doctrine, I 244-5 

unity theme, IV 181 

Vedanta system, I 216-18 
Bogomiles sect, Il 104; Ill 157 
Books, framework, I 59-61, 146; II 1-2; 

Iv1 
Brahma-siltras, 1 155, 216 
Brahmanas, Veda writings, 1 153 
Brahma(n)—see also Brahmanism 

immateriality, I 44 

subtle body, 1 191 

unity, I 155, 287 

Vedanta philosophy, I 44 
Brahmanism 

affirmative movement, I 151 

body of God, I 224-5 

Brahman, God’s nature, I 224-5 

Brahman state, I 216 
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Brahmanism (Continued) 
Buddhism, 


comparison, I 238 
chariot vehicle, 1 138/9 
darsanas, the six, 1 151/2, 154-6 


Stnkina sien, L207 211, 
survival theme, I 267 
transcendency, III 143 


Brains 
filter theory, IV 108 
limited function, TV 108, 115 5 
processes, consciousness, [V 1 
sieve function, ITI 181; IV 157 
waves, III 45 
Brazil, spiritualism, II 180 
Breath, ~soul, pneuma 
ch'i concept, 1 271, 276 
last, 178 
meaning, III 33, 174 
pneuma concept, I 21 
prana concept, I 22, 201 
Pemnitive peoples, I 98-9; I1 18/19, 22; 


réah, II 60 

soul, I 19, 87, 160-1; I 30; ILI 39 
Breath of life—see Prana 
Bridal gifts doctrine—see Dote: 
Buddha (Gautama) I 233—see also 

Buddhism 


Absolute concept, I 245 
birth, I 242-3 
body’ doctrine, I 245, 254-5 
conception, Tl 54 
cosmic theme, I 244-7; III 205 
incarnation concept, 1'245 
middle way, I 156, 251 
ra Ill 127 

sublime pneuma, I 30; LI 146 
Buddhi, soul factors, I 182/3, 223, 227 
Buddhis1 


m 

anatta doctrine, I 248/9, 253; IV 190/1, 
215, 217 ee 

Ariipa-loka concept, 

atherstic character, I 250, 255-7 

behaviourism, IV 191/2 

Brahmanism, comparison, I 238 

chariot theme, I 139 

China, I 269/70, 280 

conception, ideas, III 49, 54 

consciousness, 104 

cosmic theme, III 202, 205 

diamond body, I 280 

ex-India, I 264-70 

pom standpoint, I 259-62; IV 192, 


Hiniyana movement, I 157, 243/8 

history, I 1568 

pomogenelty principle, IV 189, 192/3 
lic pluralism,I |-64 11 26/7; IV 191 


materialism, aspects, I 181; iv 189-92 

meditation school, I 258 

nétta doctrine, I 158 
negative (ndi (nastika) movement, I 151/2; 
V 169/71 

nihilism Neeiaticg, 1250/3; IV 189 

nirvana doctrine, I 219, 249-50, 252/63; 
IV 169/71, 189-90 

‘no soul’ doctrine, I 248/50 

oneness theme, IV 164/5 

outside India, I 264-8 

perception, Ill 63 

personality survival, £ 152 

positivism, I 253; IV 189/92 

relativism, I 250-3 

sacraments, III 172 

Sankhya influence, I 207, 215-16, 


234 
» skandhas, 1 250-1; LL 26-7 
sublime pneuma, 1 30 
subtle body concept, I 184, 193 
survival theme, I 267; IV 215 
Tibet, I 263-8 
transcendent theme, III 142/3; 1V 208 
unity theme, IV 208 
vecusm (sunyavada) doctrine, 1 251-3, 


variations, I 264/8 

Vedanta, I 257 

Zen Buddhism, I 157, 258, 265 
Burial practices 

boats, I 134/5, 144 

burning, I 129, 134 

chariot theme, I 134 

double-, Indonesia, I 100, 134 

Keltic, I 129 

Mazdeism, Persia, I 120 

widow burning (suttee), I 134 
Burma, Buddhism, I 157 
Butterfly concept 

art, If 234, 236 

Dante, IT 222, 234 

soul image, I 78, 80, 282; ILL 72 


Cabbala (Kabbala) doctrines 
astral body concept, II 66 
fall theme, II 64; IV 225 
iatment theme, IT 64, 66; IL 13;1V 


monotheism, II 61 

trichotomy, II 66 : 
Caesars’ corona radiata, Il 236 
Calvinist theology, II 73; III 155 
Cannibals, I 31 
Caribbean peoples, I 85 
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Carriage symbol, I 131/44, 201/6—see 
also Chariot 

Cartesianism (Descartes) 
animal spirits, I 24 
anthropological dualism, II 121-7 
dualism, I 48/55, 208, 210; IV 133 
limitation, III 168 
modern trend, IV 60 
polar attitudes, [V 55/60 
reaction, II 124-5 


rejection, IIT 64-5, 96; IV 56/7, 134-5, 


141/2 
spiritus species, IL 135/6 
survival theme, III 3 
Thomist influence, IV 214 
Western influence, III 210/12 


Caracas, materialists, I 151, 156, 188/9, 


Cathari doctrines 
light body, III 130 
light theme, I 30 
religious dualism, I 48 
sacraments theme, ITI 165 
Catholic doctrines, I 64—see also 
Roman Catholicism 
Causal body (karana-Sarira), 1 193 
Causality 
Buddhism, I 262 
closed world, physicality, LV 195 
credibility, IV 168 
double theory, IV 196 
event/time paradox, IV 122 
explanation theory, IV 60-1 
infinite, IV 200 
Jainism, I 233 
materiality theory, IV 89-92 
mechanical determinism, IV 167, 195 
nature, IV 198 
plurality, IV 172 
science wholeness, IV 207 
time paradox, IV 122 
Celestial cars myth, I 205 
Celtic beliefs—see Keltic 
Central consciousness theory, IV 77-8 
Central (fundamental) paradox, IV 210 
Ceylon (Sri Lanka), Buddhism, I 157 
Chair tests, IV 23, 38, 123 
Chakras 
Christian mystics, II 131 
feelings link, III 47-8 
meaning, III 174/5 
Old Testament wheels, II 234 
psychical hyle (space), II 209 
radiation theory, IV 72 
sense organs, III 63-4 
Tantrist doctrine, I 228; III 47 


Chaldaean oracles, II 47, 49, 83; III 15- 


16 
Ch’an (Zen Buddhism), I 265 
Change psychology 

attitudes, IV 39-40, 155 
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causal theory, III 58-60 

difficulties, TV 50/4 

dividing line, IIL 185; 142 

inner, LV 155 

past, [V 127 

relative contrast, 1V 141 

resurrection, IV 231 

values scale, [V 57, 60 
Chariot (Vehicle theme) 

antiquity image, Il 233 


ascensions vehicle, I 135, 138-40; II 64; 


II 82 

Buddhism, I 139 

divine aspect, I 139, 206 

garment aspect, I 137; III 19-20, 23 

Gita reference, I 201 

imagery, symbolism, IV 148 

Mohammed’s, II 113 

Old Testament, merkabhah, \ 133; 
II 62, 234 

Plato, discussion, I 201-2, 203/6; II 
36 


poetry, 1139, 144; II 221-2 
psalm 104.3, I 234 
Renaissance thought, II 132 
soul image, I 139, 202-3 
symbolic vehicle, I 131/44, 282 
wheels of fire, II 234 
Charisma, sacraments, III 161-2 
Cheltenham ghost, III 136-7; IV 71 
Chemistry concepts, I 10-11 
Ch'i concept, I 271-2, 274 
Chii-ching, 1 285; Il 41 
Chikhai, soul state, 1 266 
China, Chinese thought 
art, 1 282; I 234 
Buddhism, I 157, 265, 269-70, 280 
excursion, I 278, 281-2; III 75-6 
fine matter concept, II 23 
gamma standpoint, I 288/9 


hylic pluralism, I 270-4, 284-9; II 25,27 


life fluid, IIT 49 
light theme, III 127 
paranormal phenomena, IV 9 
philosophies, I 268-89 
sublime pneuma, III 146 
survival theme, IV 216 
telepathy report, IV 32 
yang/yin contrast, 1 272-5 
Chinese box puzzle, I 48/9 
Ching concept, I 276-7 
Chiton, W11 12-23—see also Garment- 
coverings, soul, I 30 
garment, soul, II 52, 63; II 71; IV 
224-5 


neo-Platonist view, III 71 

pneumatic body, III 16 

seven types, III 145 

soul image, III 71 

soul tunics, I 119, 180 
Choice psychology, [V 50-1 


Chonyid, soul state, I 266 
Christ (Jesus) 
apparitions, authenticity, IIT 108 
birth, I 242 
Buddha, comparison, I 242, 254 
ent theme, III 21, 23 
fisht theme, III 128/9; IV 225 
resurrection, III 149-58; IV 218-19 
sacraments, III 158/72 
second Adam, III 151 
Swedenborg’s vision, II 147 
Christianity 
alchemy, influence, II 131 
angels, III 26 
apparitions, III 108 
Aristotle’s influence, II 93/7 
ascension theme, III 81 
Bible's influence, I1 91 
Buddhism, comparison, I 242, 245 
cosmic theme, III 205 
early period 
Augustine, II 86-91 
delta standpoint, II 90-1 
hylic pluralism, II 77-82 
pneuma, spiritualisation, 1 45 
Stoic influence, I 38; II 45, 68, 
78-81, 91; IIL 162/3 
eastern, II 102-5—see also Eastern 
Christianity 
ecumenical movement, II 178 
Enlightenment period, II 105 11, 140 
faith principle, II 84 
fall and rise themes, IV 224-6 
gamma standpoint, II 67 
glorified state, III 149 
gnosticism, II 56, 77, 82-6 
halo, art form, II 236 
Hobbes’ influence, II 118 
hylic pluralism, I 15; II 6-7, 54/7, 
66-72, 116 
iconography, II 233 
language factor, IV 147/53 
last things doctrine, III 157 
light theme, IIT 128-30 
limitations, IV 179, 224/6 
Lutheran theology, IT 105-111 
materialism problems, II 78-9 
metaphysical standpoints, II 6-7 
Middle Ages, II 55, 91-101 
Council of Vienne, II 93/4, 98/101 
hylic pluralism, II 91-7 
Thomas Aquinas, II 93/5, 97/101 
mystics, IT 127-31 
neo-Platonism influence, II 81/2 
nourishment theme, III 96-7 
Paul’s teaching, II 72-7—see also Name 
Index, Paul (the apostle) 
Platonism influence, II 67, 78, 81/2, 
87, 91, 102 
protestantism, IL 105-11 
Renaissance influence, IT 117/21 


resurrection, I 31-3, 218; IT 78/81; OT 
149-58; IV 218-19 

Roman Catholicism—see Rom. Cathe 
olicim 

sacraments, III 158-72 

soul’s redemption, I 218 

sublime radiation, IV 101 

survival form I 267 

survival theme, IV 214/15 

theological limitations, II 55/7; IV 
223-4 


theosophy influence, IT 130 
Western thought, IV 220, 223-4 
Chronaxon, III 44 
Church fathers (Christian), 11 78-82 
angels, II 143/4; III 24, 30 
apokatastasis theme, IV 220 
Augustine, IT 86-91 
colour, importance, III 119 
demons, III 24 
hylic pluralism, II 78-9, 82; III 24 
light theme, III 128 
resurrection, III 152, 154 
sacraments, III 163 
Churches, radiation, IV 99-100 
Citta (soul), 1 189 
Civilisation criteria, | 68-70 
Clairaudience (helderhorendheid), 1 240; 
III 56, 119 
Clairvoyance, IV 34-5 
eee extension, IV 193, 207, 
1 


Buddhist thought, I 240 
chakras influence, III 48 
colour, III 120 
common basis idea, IV 115/16 
different space, III 189 
extended perception, III 183 
fourth dimension, IV 126 
Hellenbach, II 173 
interior body notion, Il 214 
meaning, IV 31, 34 
objectivity, II 208 
Person percipience, III 89 
Plasticity factor, IIL 70-1 
Precognition tests, IV 123 
Primitive societies, I 95, 105, 127 
Psychoscopy, IV 73 
radiation theory, II 197/9 
rejection, II 155 
religious apparitions, IV 96-7 
Sense qualities, III 56, 86 
sensitivity factor, III 64 
telephone theory, II 203-4; IV 80 
temporal-, theory, II 209 
theories, IV 104/5 
travelling-, If 200; IV 94/5 
unusual light, Il 236 

Clara dialogue (Schelling), Il 165 

Classification, attitudes, to 
Parapsychology, IV 40-50 
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ing, soul—see Chiton and Garments 
Sena image, IIT 17, 22-3, 73, 174 
Coarse 
ancient clements, I 226 
etimmu, etukku concepts, I 118 
Indian terminology, I 190 
matter concept, I 10/11 
vehicle doctrine, I 42 
Codex Jung, 1 141/2; Il 85; II 157 
Coherence theory, IV 20 
Collective phenomena 
sensorium commune, 11 62-3 
spatiality sense, III 85, 87-8, 97 
synaesthesia, III 86, 139-40 
unconscious, IV 77/9, 83, 104 
Colours—see also Light 
character expression, III 120 
emotion expression, IIT 184 
form or shape, Ill 99 
perception, III 119-21 
soul colours, II 130; III 119-20 
subtle body, II 47 
worlds (/okas), Buddhism, 1 246 
Common basis concept 
Absolute function, IV 117-18, 120 
communication systems, 1V 203-4 
infra-supra-subject, IV 120, 129 
organic/inorganic, IV 197 
parapsychology, IV 81-2 
perception, IV 115-17 
psychophysical elements, LV 146, 197 
proscopy, IV 123/4 
time, pastpresentfuture, IV 123 
Common (united) sense, III 62-3, 65 
Communication 
Epicurus’ teaching, II 42-3 
meaning, IV 115 
radiation theory, II 198 
spiritualism movement, II 180 
Conception—see also Birth and Fertilisa- 
tion 
annunciation, Mary, III 54 
Christian theology, III 151 
Hildegard’s visions, II 128 
Indian thought, I 186-7 
pneuma, I 75; II 50/3 
temperature, ITI 92 
third factor, III 49/54 
Concrete matter, III 35-6 
Confucianism, I 269-70 
Consciousness 
Buddhist thought, I 237/40 
brain process theory, IV 13 
closed concept, IV 79, 102/3, 190/1 
common basis concept, IV 81-2 
elements, I 184 
energy theories, II 187-8 
extensiveness theory, IT 186 
finer matter concept, I 9 
ideas, II 177/81 
immanence principle, IV 13 


immaterial doctrine, I 50 

importance, J 35 

inner perception, LV 228 

levels, IV 76, 83-4 

living matter, I 13/14 

mind, Buddhism, I 235 

non-theoretical functions, TV 173/80 

perception, III 58-9 

psychical energy, IV 88 

psychohylism, I 13-14 

psychones, IV 79 

relationship, mind/body, LV 134/46 

Sankhya system, 1 208/9 

spatiality, III 192 

states, III 67 

subtle effects, IV 91 

superposed, IV 102/5 

survival theory, I 239 

world-, I 58; IV 77-8, 103 
Consensus gentium, 1V 7-12, 18, 53-4 
Consubstantiation doctrine, III 169 
Content concept 

argument, IV 15-16 

consciousness, IV 102 

eidetic realm, IV 209-10 

noic monism, IV iaila 

suprasubject, IV 137/41 
Continuous principle, IV 61, 63/6 
Contrasts, I 272, 274/7 
Corporeality 

Gorres’ concept, II 162 

heavens idea, IL 129 

soul, IV 135-6 
Corpus gloriosum, 1 31, 33 
Corpus Hippocraticum, I 134 
Corpus subtile, 1 280 
Correlativism 

Aristotle’s theory, IL 38-40 

dividing line, TV 174 

form and matter, TI 106 

prima materia, \V 174 
Cosmic-, cosmology 

Brahmanism, | 224-6 

Buddhism, I 239, 244-7, 254 

carriage theme, I 132 

celestial music, IIL 117/18 

consciousness [V 103-4 

creation theme, III 204 

credibility, I 12 

Dante’s epic, II 220-2 

ecstasy, IV 104 

elements, III 174 

garment theme, IIT 21-2 

Jacob's ladder, It 205 

light theme, III 132 

memory, II 36; IV 106, 108 

neo-Platonism, II 51/4 

Platonism, II 34-6 

pluralism, IIT 197-206 

Price’s views, II 202 

psychohylism, III 5 
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Cosmic-, cosmology 4 Ceallekesy 
space research, IV 133 
Council of Trent, it 163, 167/9 
Councils of Vienne 
dichotomy doctrine, II 93; III 9 
Eckehart’s condemnation, ” 11129 
Italian philosophers, II 118 
survival theme, II 98; IV 214 
Thomism, II 94, 98/101; m9 
Coverings, soul—sce Garments and under 
Soul 
Crane, vehicle theme, I 282 
Creation 
appearance (mdyd), IV 163 
interpretations, Til 204-5 
moving throne symbol, I 132 
Old Testament, Il 59/60 
plurality, III 209; IV 59, 141 
unity, IV 112 
Creationism doctrine, II 75 
Credibility—see also Authenticity and 
Proof 
attitude factor, IV 40/50 
evidence, III 176 
objectivisation process, III 184 
Cs telepathy, III 179-80; IV 31, 36, 78 


Crowns, garment theme, III 22 
Crucifixion, III 159 
Cryptaesthesia, III 60; IV 34 
Cybernetics, IV 133/4, 196, 207 


Daemons—see Demons 
Dampness sensations, III 90-1 
DarSganas, 1 151/2, 154-6, 169, 207, 234 
Death 
alpha standpoint, I 35 
apokatastasis theme, IV 218-32 
beta standpoint, I 37 
corpse preservation, I 134 
excursion phenomenon, III 67 
fear factor, IV 44 
images, I 135/6; IV 83 
interim state, IV 215 
intermediate body, I 46 
ka notion, I 113 
last breath, I 21, 78 
Laws of Manu, I 197 
liberation concept, II 161 
matter, III 32 
nocturnal aspect, jife, 11171 
Persian beliefs, I 
psyche-soul, I re 
psychological pneuma, 1 
egos 1134, 278; IL ra nt 68; IV 


sepulchral art, II 231 

soul aspects, I 136, 176, 275 
survival theme, I 6; IV "212-18—see 
also Survival after ‘death 

third factor, LV 199 
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Definitions 

ambiguity warning, III 172.3 

apokatastasis, IV 218/19 

asition, [II 138 

atheism, I 256 

body, 119 

chiton (garment), III 12 

clairvoyance, IV 34 

dharma, 1 154, 250/1 

diurnal aspect, life, IL 171 

dualistic materialism, I 5-7 

ESP, III 60 

eidetic, 1 39; II 36; IIL 35-6 

eidolon, 111 109 

elements, I 10 

ether, etheric, II 195-6 

etheric body, III 42 

ethnology, I 70/1, 76 

excursion, I 105; III 74 

fine matter, II 8, 80; III 32-3 

homonyms, III 174 

hyle, 18, 17/18 

hylic pluralism, I 8, 29 

hylozoism, I 13/14 

ideoplastics, IIT 69 

imagery, III 86 

immaterial concept, I 19; 11 8 

innervation, III 45 

intention, IV 14 

diva, 1 216 

karma, 1 152, 192-3, 238, 241 

materiality, I 1/2; 11 24, 44; 
TIL 6, 31-2, 34-6; IV 92, 120 

maya, 111 101; IV 163/5 

metaphor, IV 147 

metaphysics, I 34 

mystic, If 127/8 

nocturnal aspect, life, II 171 

noic aspect, IV 181 

occult, II 127/8 

ochéma, 1 131 

parapsychology, II 192; IV 4-5 

perisprit, II 180 

phenomenology, IV 13/15 

Physiological pneuma, I 22-5; IIL 39/40 

Pietism, IL 106 

planes (subtle), II 183 

pneuma, J 18, 19-21; IIL 33-4 

pneumatologists, II 158 

pranas, 1 22, 217 

primitive concept, IL 17-18 

projected body, I 127 

proscopy, IV 37 

psychical monism, II 205 

psychohylism, I 14, 26; IIt 3-5 

psychological pneuma, 125-9: III 65 

Renaissance concept, II 117-18 

Romanticism, II 157 

sacraments, III 159-62 

samsdara, I 152 

soul, I 43, 90 


Definitions (Continued) 
spirit, 1.15, 18, 43; 118 
spiritualism, tl 175, 178 
sublime pneuma, 1 39. 1-33; WIL 144 
subtle body, I 18, 190-1 
suggestion, I 97 
suksma-Sarira, 1217 
superposed consciousness, IV 102 
teleology, IV 195, 199 
terminology, I 15-19, 108 
theophagy, III 159 
theosophy, IE 111, 127-8 
traducianism, III 50 
upadhi, 1 192 
Deity—see also God 
absolute transcendence, IV 188-9 
acceptance, I 37 
carriage symbol, I 132-3 
Chinese thought, I 288 
demon concept, III 24 
extended sense qualities, III 141-4 
fine matter doctrines, I 38/9 
immateriality, 1 19 
impersonal, IV 169-71 
Jainism, I 232 
light factor, IIT 124/7 
noic (the one), I 41, 55 
Persian, I 120/4 
personal, IV 171 
Stoic materialism, II 43 
Sumarian view, I 118 
theophagy phenomena, ITI 159 
transcendancy, III 143; IV 188-9 
unity theme, [ 43 
world, 1 224 
Delphic oracle, II 47; IV 9-10 
Delta standpoint, \ 41-7 
appearance limitation, IV 174, 178 
Augustine’s teaching, II 90-1 
consciousness functions, IV 172-3 
devotion attitude, III 171-2 
early Christianity, JI 79, 81/2, 90-1 
fine materiality, I 148 
free will, LV 166, 169, 172/3, 175 
freedom, limitations, lV 184 
gamma-, contrast, IV 159-80 
hylic pluralism, III 208-9 
immateriality, IIT 193; TV 165, 174 
Italian natural philosophy, Tl 118 
Jainism, I 232-3 
knowledge, IV 207 
Leibniz’s teaching, II 144 
Magi, Persia, I 122 
materialism, II 4, 6/7, 138 
mysticism, IV 172 
neo-Platonism, I 122; II 55, 99 
oscillation factor, IV ‘117 
personal deity, IV 171 
Plato’s mistake, IV 174 
Polarity effect, IV 159-80 
Projection characteristic, IV 171 


rejection, IV 176, 178, 208 
Romantic thought, m 192/3 
Sankhya system, I 211-15 
spiritualisation, LV 160 
Swedenborg’s teaching, II 149 
Vedanta system, I 220-2 
vehicle theme, Il 237 
Demiurge concept, IV 110, 112, 171 
Demons, demonology, Il 23-31 
aerial body doctrine, I 45; II 133 
antiquity, treatise, I 65 
Augustinianism, II 89 
Bekker’s teaching, II 99 
colour theme, III 119 
corporeality, II 101, 103 
eidola, fine matter, I 37 
Hesiod’s poems, II 220 
infernal music, III 118 
intercourse belief, III 185-6 
kwei concept, I 275, 279 
neo-Platonist thought, IT 35, 51 
pneuma concept, I 28 
possession reports, IV 156, 158 
psychological pneuma, 1 29; IV 98 
sexual intercourse, III 185-6 
spherical shape, III 111 
subtle matter, II 35, 119 
Deprojection, IV 169/71, 177 
“Descent of Ganga’’, 1 204 
Determinism 
biological argument, IV 195-6, 199 
delta contrast, IV 175, 208 
freedom, God alone, IV 184 
gamma standpoint, IV 166-8 
third factor, IV 199 
time transcendence, IV 128 
Devas, India, 1 222-4, 240/1 
Development, human being 
garment theme, III 19 
objectivisation, III 184 
sacraments, IIT 164-5 
spiral (helix) form, IV 229 
Devils—see Demons 


Devotion path, bhakti-yoga, IV 173, 179 


Dharma, soul factors 
Buddhist teaching, I 238, 250/1 
gunas, similarity, 1 216 
ritual doctrine, I 154 
Dharma-kaya concept, I 245/6, 254/5, 
257; IIL 205 
Dialectical materialism, IV 194 
Dialectical theology, I 178 
Diamond body (vehicle) 
alchemy, I 280; II 189 
Chinese origins, 1 265 
Jung’s comments, IT 189 
sublime pneuma, I 30; III 147 
Vajrayana Buddhism, I 157, 246-8 
world, I 246 
Diapsychicum hypothesis, IV 104 
Dice experiments, IV 36 
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Dichotomy doctrine, III 7, 9/11, 175 
Difference (plurality), [V 177 
Different space, III 189, 194/206 
Differentiation 
body/soul, IV 136 
errors, IV 12 
infra/supra-subject, IV 59 
meaning, III 172-86 
radiation theory, IV 66 
sense/truth, IV 17-18 
spirit/soul, IV 180 
Dimensions, IV 105/9, 124/30 
Discernment principle, TV 53 
Dischotomy, III 7 
Discovery 
demonstration process, IV 132 
empirical method, IV 22-9 
explanation, IV 60-6 
heuristic method, IV 132 
inspiration effect, IV 150 
phenomenology method, IV 16/17 
research methods, IV 7-29 
Distance factor, IV 86, 116 
Distinguishing differences, III 172/81 
Dividing line, IV 180-94 
angels, materiality, III 29-30 
change principle, III 185; IV 141/3 
correlativism, IV 174 
dreams/phantasy, III 101 
eidetic/hylic concepts, Il 36; II 175 
empirical/reasoning, IV 11/12 
essential /inessential data, Iv 20 
ex-centricity principle, IV 140 
experience/dogma, III 202 
fine/coarse (ordinary) matter, III 134-8 
fine matter/spatiality, III 195 
flexibility, III 185; IV 141/3 
gamma/delta standpoints, IV 173-80 
hylic element/eidetic aspect, Il 209 
inner/outer perception, III 177/86 
Kantian teaching, II 153-4 
light, ordinary/unusual, IIL 126, 133 
materiality/immateriality, [11 175 
noic aspect/psychophysical, IV 143-4 
normal/paranormal, III 62, 68-9, 81/6, 
115 


organic/inorganic, LV 194-5, 199 

perception, III 135/9 

physical/psychical, III 10, 12 

pneuma types, III 144 

precision/one sidedness, III 173/5 

psychophysical problem, II 186-7; 
IV 140/2 


soul/spirit, III 175 
subjective/objective elements, IIL 185-6; 
IV 140 


symbol/reality, I 137/8; III 124-5; IV 
146/53 


time/transcendence, IV 128 
Divination, IV 9 


Divine comedy, I 220-2 
Divine fatherhood, III 53/4 
Divine light—see Light 
Divining rods, III 46 
Djinns—see Jinns, Demons 
Djoekas tribe, I 73 
Docetism, I 244 
Dogma, dogmatism, III 150; IV 224 
Dotes doctrine 
apparition, subtlety, III 137 
bridal gifts, I 71 
hylic pluralism, IV 214 
Rembrant’s Saskia, II 240-1 
resurrection aspect, II 152/3 
Thomist teaching, I 711; IL 100 
‘Double’, apparition, III 75 
Dowsing, divining rod, III 46; Lv 72-3 
Dragon symbol, 282; II 234; LII 72 
Dreams—sce also Excursion 
angels, II 89 
body, IV 95 
cloud image, I 270 
confusion factor, III 101, 107 
Democritusr’ teaching, II 31 
demons, II 89 
dream-body idea, III 76 
excursion, I 105/6, 199, 282; III 74, 76 
image forms, III 71, 73 
Jacob’s ladde, II 205 
lucid-dreams, II 199; {II 101, 105, 
107; IV 20, 95 
precognition, [V 38 
structures IV 19/20 
visions, I 127 
vivid-dreams (shared), III 199 
Dry sensations, III 91-2 
Dualism—see also Anthropological 
dualism, 1 48-55 
alternate realities, IV 84/97 
Anaxagoras’ views, II 29 
ancient Greece/Rome, II 28/9 
Buddhist thought, I 235/6 
Cartesianism, IV 55/7 
consciousness, I 208 
gnostic teaching, II 84/6 
interaction theory, IV 56 
li/ch’i, 1 270-1 
materialism, Stoics, II 44 
Mazdeism, II 86 
modern age, II 152 
Platonic, IV 174 
pregnant, IV 54—see also Pregnant 
dualism 
yang|yin, 1 272-3 
Dualistic materialism 
beta standpoint, I 148 
Buddhist thought I 251 
definition, I 1-2, 5-7; 13 
history, neglect, I 1-3 
Hobbes’ views, II 119 
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soul aspect, ILI 67 


Dualistic materialism (Continued) Ectoplasm, [1 70 


Homer’s epics, I 


hylic pluralism, Lil 208 Ecumenical movement, II 178, 182 
Lange’s omission, II 135 Ego, pure, IV 11-12 
matter, I 145 Egypt, Egyptian thought 
monistic-, difference, II 183 ancient-, [ 107-16 
objectivity, 19 birth doctrine, I 114; III 48 
rejection, IV 162/3 burial practice, I 100, 134 
Sankhya system, 1 155 gnosticism, II 83 
Stoic thought, [V 90 hylic pluralism, I 107-16 
Duplex corporalitas, 1 6]7, 36-7 literature, II 48 
Dutch (Netherlands) thought unusual food, III 95 
Arminian school, If 21 Eidetic 
Hegelians, I 166 Aristotle’s error, II 39-40 
Soc. Psychic Res,, If 176 , 204 biological pattern, IV 197 
writers, IL 210-16 content connections, IV 15, 21 
Dynamism doctrines, 1 91, 94 form or shape, III 99/100 
Dysteleologies, IV 196 hylic difference, TI 209; TV 185/6 
matter, IIT 35-7 
EEG—see Electro-encephalogram imagination, III 70 
ESP (extrasensory perception) immateriality, 1 39; IV 173-4 
dividing line, IV 186 memory, IV 108 
doubts, IV 81 non-spatiality, III 194/5 
extended senses, III 84/97 order, IV 209-11 
form, shape (Gestalt), III 102-3 Plato’s mistake, II 36; IIT 175; IV 174 
hallucinations, III 136 Psychohylism, III 5 
hylic pluralism, LV 4 reduction doctrine, IV 14 
materiality, discussion, II 11 relationships, I 39 
meaning, III 60, 176; IV 35 soul, shape, IIT 142-3 
proof, 15 Stoicism, II 43 
psi, alternative term, IV 35 Eidéla, god images, II 31, 43, 89 
quasi-perceptions, IV 5 Eidélon—see also Mannikin 
radiation theory, II 197; IV 87 meaning, I 8, 81; TIT 109 
retrogression trend, IV 108 sensory sphere, IIT 85-7 
sense qualities, III 86/97 shade, shadow, I 81 
super ESP, IV 213 soul, image, I 103/4 
telepathy aspect, IV 32 Electricity : 
travelling, IIL 77, 79—see also animal magnetism, II 43 
Excursion etheric double, III 44-5 ‘ 
Eagle symbol, soul, III 82 physiological pneuma, I 126; Il 43-5 
early Christians, II 77-82—see also radiation theory, IV 71-2 
under Christianity sensitivity, III 55-6, 60/1 
Earth telepathy, IV 74 
ancient element, I 10; 11 134 Teutonic thought, I 126 
cosmic pluralism, III 203-4 Electro-cardiogram, III 45 
Indian concepts, | 226/7 Electro-encephalogram, II 197; III 45 
matter concept, I 10; III 173-4 Electrodynamic theory, IV 134 
Easter, resurrection, III 150 Electromagnetic wave theory, III 45; IV 
Eastern Christianity, 1 102-5 62, 84/6 
angels, III 30 Elements 
apokatastasis, 1V 220-1 air, 1 20-1 
hylic pluralism, II 102-5 ancient-, I 226-7 
ikons, II 235; III 166-7 coarse/fine, III 92 
light, II 235; IL 129/30 fine elements, I 227 
sacrament mysteries, III 160-1, 165/7 form, I 10-11 
Ecstasy Elephant symbol, I 242-3 
Buddhist practice, I 243 Eleusinian mysteries, IIT 159 
cosmic consciousness, IV 104 Elijah’s ascension, IIT 82, 152 
drug induced, IIT 80-1 Elohim—see Yahweh 
excursion, III 80 Embryo—see also Birth 
natural power method, IT 114 fine matter doctrine, I 186/7 
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Embryo (Continued) 
meanings or forms, IV 197 
third factor, IV 199 

Emergence, of life theory, IV 200 

Emotions 
classification, III 98 
delta standpoint, IV 172/3 
language use, [V 153 
movement function, ILL 189 
perception, III 183-4 
physical reaction, II 209 


Empirical method, research, IV 14, 22-9 


Empirical realism, IV 163 
Empiricism, III 57-60; IV 20-2 
Energy 
distance factor, IV 84, 86 
Einstein’s formula, IV 92 
entropy, IV 201-2 
fine materiality, [V 131 
interactionism theory, IV 137 
magnetism, places, III 172 


psychical theories, II 186-8; IV 84/97 


Psychophysical change, IV 144, 198 
species, IV 88 
stores, ITI 46-7 
system, IV 198/9 
transfer, III 134/5 
England (UK) 
empiricism method, II 141 
Englightenment, Ti 140, 156 
Psychic Research Society 
early work, II 175 
foundation, II 192, 194 
hypothesis attitude, IL 180 
survival theme, [V 212 
Enlightenment period 
angels, III 23 
benefits, II 176-7 
demons, III 23/4 
dualism, of being, II 99 
hylic pluralism, II 140-7 
Kantian philosophers, II 147-56 
Kantian thought, II 151-6 
pietism, II 105-7 
Pneumatologists, II 156-63 
Positivism, IV 55 
reaction, II 156-7, 163-4 
rejection, IV 57 
Zen Buddhism, I 258 
Entelechy 
“Aristotle” 's teaching, IT 38 
Leibniz’s views, II 144 
life force agent, IV 195, 199 
soul form, IT 94, 96 
Enthusiasm, meaning, IV 149 
Entropy, energy, IV 201-2, 204 
Epicureans, survival theme, Tl 42-3; 
IV 216 
Epsilon standpoint, 1 41-55 


om ee pal | dualism, I 148; If 124; 
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Cartesianism, II 124; II 10 
confused thinking, 1'184 
criticism, I 173-4 
definition, 1 47-9; IL 6 
fine materiality, Til 193 
immateriality, I 42 
modern period, II 124 
primitive peoples, I 83; IL 19 
rejection, IV 161 
Error, historical, III 100-1 
Errors, differentiation, Iv 12 
Eschatology, IIL 157; TV 218-32 
Eskimo people, qaumanek, III 127 
Esotericism, II 159 
Essence, phenomena, IV 14, 17, 20 
Eternal now, IV 128, 185, 231 
Eternal oscillation (/i/a), LV 177/8, 229 
Eternity, LV 53, 218, 230-1 
Ether (aithér), subtle-air 
cosmic pluralism, III 203-4 
Indian beliefs, I 226/7 
meaning, I 10; IT 195-6 
Myers’ views, II 194-5 
prana concept, I 198 
psychic-, III 199 
universal etherism, II 139 
Ethereal (etheric, subtle) body 
angels, II 88 
apparant, III 87 
atomic theory, II 204 
bird symbol, I 143 
Bonnet’s thought, I 162; If 137 
Clara dialogue, II 165 
demons, II 101 
double idea, IIT 42, 44, 68 
electricity factor, III 44-5 
Sravashi notion, I 121 
Hegelian school, II 167-8 
Islamic teaching, II 114 
machine doctrine, Bonnet, I 162 
mana, power, I 96 
meaning, I 16; II 195/6; III 42, 66 
physiological | pneuma, It 42/8 
primitive societies, I 87 
Psychical energy theory, IL 186 
Psychological pneuma, 1 26/7 
scientific opinion, I 137/9 
survival theme, IIT 42-3, 68 
theological views, I 86 
Ethical laws, IV 208/11 
Ethnography, 176 
Ethnology, I 68/9, 76 
Etymology factor, IV 146-53 
Eucharist, If 158/72 
Evidence 
apparitions, III 136-7; IV 71 
clairvoyance, IV 34/5 
excursion, III 76-9; IV 94-5 
fine materiality, fine 134/9; IV 91-7 
levitation, ITL 137 
light phenomena, Il 138 
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Evidence (Continued) 
magnetism, IV 68 
prediction, IV 37-8 
psychokinesis, IV 36 
religious experience, IV 101 
retrocognition, IV 122-3 
Schneider tests, IV 70 
spontaneous cases, IV 22-3 
subjective-, neglect, IV 24/8 
sublime radiation, IV 98-101 
survival theme; 216-17 
telepathy, IV 32-4 

Evolution theories 
Darwinian, IV 53 
emergence, IV 200 
information, IV 202 
oscillation, lila, IV 229 
reflection, IV 200 
Sumerian, I 118 

Ex-centricity limitation, Iv 140 

Excursion 
apparitions theme, ITI 102 
art theme, III 83-4 
ascension theme, III 81-2 
astral world, III 199 
Buddhist teaching, I 184, 236, 243 
case histories, III 76/9 
Chinese thought, I 281-2 
civilisation factor, III 74-5 
dream-body, II 199-201 
ecstasy, III 80 
evidence, I 200; III 78-9: IV 94-5 
external soul, ITI 39 
hylic pluralism, III 74-84 
Indian literature, 1 199-200 
Jainist doctrine, I 231 
lucid dreams, [II 105, 107 
meditation, I 247; II 189 
Paul’s third heaven, II 77 
philosophy, I 5 
primitive peoples, I 104-6; II 18, 21; 

Ill 67 


soul-being, I 160 
survival theme, IV 216-17 
Teutonic peoples, I 126-7 
tondi body, 1 74-5, 79, 105, 115 
travelling ESP, II 8; 111 77, 79; Iv 32 
Upanisad teaching, I 175: 
Vedic records, I 159-60, 162/3 
vehicle proposal, III 78 
vimana concept, I 205 
witches, III 83 
Existence, IV 138-9, 144 
Existentialism, IT 150-1; IV 50, 136 
Experience 
Absolute, IV 139 
Christianity, IIT 160, 166 
dividing line, TV 186 
empirical method, IV 14 
eternity, IV 230 
inner perception, IV 21 


movement, III 189 

objective/subjective aspects, IV 31 

occult phenomena, II 179 

pure ego, IV 111-12, 118 

subjective limitations, IV 23-6 
Experimental methods 

case studies, IV 24-6 

empirical, IV 22-9 

improvement, IV 123 

intropsychical aspect, IV 24-6 

Phenominological, IV 12-22 | 

qualitative/quantitative comparison, IV 

subjective problems, IV 23-6 

Zener cards, IV 34 
Explanation theory, IV 60-6, 77/80 
Extended senses theory, IV 69 
Extension, physicalism, IV 206/8 
Extensiveness, body, space, III 186-97 
External soul 

excursion, I 200 

free soul, II 18-19 

primitive peoples, I 89, 92; Ill 39 

psychological pneuma, 1 99 
Extrasensory perception—see ESP 


Faculties, differentiation, I 15-16 
Faith principle, II 99, 153 
Fall theme, man, III 149, 151; IV 224-5 
Falling sensation, III 89 
Fantasy, IIL 70—see also Hallucinations 
Feelings—see Emotions, Senses 
Fertilisation—see also Birth, Conception 
incubi, Il 54 
pneuma, Il 40-1; IIT 49/53 
subtle body principle, 1 186/7 
third factor, IV 199 
traducianism doctrine, II 75/7 
Feruer notion (Persian), 1 121 
Fetishes, I 93/6 
Fiction, limitations, If 217-18 
Fifth element, II 37, 44-5 
Figure theme, mannikin, II 73-4 
Films, movie, ghosts, If 241 
Fine matter, materiality—see also 
Subtle-, Pneuma 
acceptance, II 155/6; [IV 133 
actuality hypothesis, Iv 89-92 
air, I 20 
ancient elements, I 226 
angels, I 28; II 62-3; III 24/31 
animal spirit, 11 160/1 
apparitions, III 105/8 
appearance doctrine, IV 160 
atomist theories, I 37; I 42-3 
Augustine’s teaching, II 88 
ba notion, I 110 
being, Vedic culture, I 160/1 
beta standpoint, I 36-7 


Brahmanism, I 222/30 
Buddhism, I 181/6, 240,267 
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Fine matter (Continued) 

chariot theme, I 142, 203; Il 64 

ch'i concept, I 271, 276 

Chinese thought, 1 270/2 

concrete forms, III 101 

corporeal concept, Il 129 

definition, II 8, 80 

demons, III 24/31 

density, 1193 _ 

energy interaction, LV 131 

Epicurean views, II 42-3 

existence argument, III 134-41 

extension, LV 166 F 

fluid theory, I 25, 96, 111, 273; IL 65 

forms, I 273; 1V 161 

gnostic view, II 83/5 

Greek medicine, II 134-5 

harhingja, Teutons, I 126 

Heyer’s views, II 191 

Holy Spirit, Il 68/9 

hylic pluralism, 1 8, 62-3 

imagery, IV 148 

incorporeal concept, IL 65 

independent space, IV 59 

Indian thought, I 181/3; IL 3-4; LV 
215/16 

intermediate soul, II 118 

Islamic teaching, II 112/15 

Jainism, I 231 

ka notion, I 110 

karma, I 192 

Koran concept, If 111-12 

levels, I 33-4; If 129 

light, IIL 121, 125 

link problem, IV 145 

mana, I 95-8 

materialisation, II 198; II 134 

meaning, II 12-13; II 32-4, 176-7 

neo-Platonist thought, II 51/5 

occultism, II 179 

Pietist teaching, II 106-7 

plasticity, I 104/5; IIL 68-71 

pre-Socratic thought, II 28-31 

primitive peoples, I 86, 130, 172-4; 
TI 18-24 

primordial fluid, I 287 

Psellus’ description, II 103 

psychic energy theory, IV 85, 88 

psychical body, I 182-6 

psychohylism, IL 123 

Psychological pneuma, I 25/9 

radiation theory, IV 95 

rebirth, I 186 

rejection, If 154; III 134-5, 211-12; 
IV 183 


rhah concept, II 58/60 

sacraments, III 158/72 

Sankhya system, I 208/11 

sensualism doctrine, Il 146 

seven levels, If 129 

soul factors, I 103, 182-4, 200; LIL 67 


state (colour, smell), III 113 
Stoic standpoint, Il 7/8 
Sufist teaching, II 115 
telepathy phenomenon, IV 91-2 
thought, II 29 
Vedic doctrines, I 169, 172/4 
vehicle theme, I 42; II 232-4 
worlds concept, Buddhism, I 246 
yang, yin, | 273, 284; If 27 
Finer body 
animal spirits theory, I 22-3 
external aspect, II 51 
fluid theory, I 25 
series concept, I 115 
Finer senses, III 62-5 
Fire 
ancient element, I 10 
divine, II 44 
halo, art form, II 236 
Indian beliefs, 1 226/7 
jinn component, It 112 
light aspect, III 127/9 
prana concept, I 162 
soul image, IL 128/9 
Stoic beliefs, IIl 44, 92 
world schema, III 203-4 
Florida case, If 200; III 77; IV 93 
Fluid theories 
being, I 172 
mana notion, I 98 
radiation, III 45-6 
sacraments theme, III 158, 162 
soul substance, I 96; IL 138 
Teutonic beliefs, I 126 
yang, yin, 1 273 
Fluidum spiritoasum, YU 148 
Fly, soul concept, I 82 
Flying saucers, I 204; II 189 
Foetus—see Birth, Conception 
Food theme 
asition, III 138 
nourishment, III 93-7 
sacraments, III 158, 163-5 
Forces—see Psychic forces 


Foresight, IV 121-see also Prediction and 


Precognition 
Forgetfulness factor, IV 108 
Form, shape—sce also under 
Soul 
abstract content, IIT 100 
Augustinianism, IL 87/90 
classification, III 98 
eidetic principle, IIL 99/100 
eidolon, (mannikin,) IL 109-10 
hylic pluralism, II 97-112 
ideoplastics, [1] 69-71 
objectivisation, IIL 181/6 
perception, III 102-8 
thought, III 99-100 
types, TIT 98, 142-3 
Fourth dimension, ILL 206; LV 125-6 
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Fourth Lateran Council, TT 29 
Framework of book, I 59-61, 68-70; II 1 
France, French thought 
Englightenment period, Il 140, 156 
pneumatologists, 11 159 
spiritualism, II 180 
Frashcart (transfiguration), 1 123-4 
Fraud (trickery), attitudes, IV 41, 44 
Fravashi notion, I 121/4 
Free will, IV 166, 169, 172, 175 
Freedom, suprasubject, IV 184 
Fulfilment sense, III 93/7 
Functions, Absolute, IV 117-18 
Functions, common basis, IV 115 
Fundamental being, IV 110/11 
Fundamental monism, I 40-1 
Fundamental paradox 
activity/materiality, 1V 90 
apokatastasis theme, IV 229-30 
central principle, IV 210 
oscillation, IV 177, 229 
research methods, IV 22 
spirit/matter, IV 146 
transcendence, IV 15 
unity, IV 188 
“we are both” problem, IV 118, 137-9, 
229 


withdrawal process, 1V 172 
Future—see Proscopy, Time 
Fylgja notion, I 125-8, 130 


Gamma standpoint, 1 39-41 
acceptance, LV 176, 178 
Buddhism, I 259-64; 1V 179, 192 
Chinese thought, I 285-6, 289 
chain thought, II 6-7, 67, 79, 81, 
complete knowledge, IV 173 
delta-, contrast, IV 165-73 
deprojection aspect, IV 169-70 
determinism, IV 166-8, 199 
dialectical materialism, IV 194 
dividing line, IV 188-9 
Egypt, I 113 
extended senses, III 141/4 
freedom, apparent, IV 184 
Grotius, Hugo, II 212 
hylic pluralism, II 209 
immateriality, God, I 148; 11 66-7; 1V 

160 
knowing attitude, III 171-2; lv 179 
materiality, II 6/7; IV 90, 160 
mysticism, IV 172 
negative theology, IV 160-70 
objectivisation, III 186; IV 171-2 
polarity, IV 159-80 
Sankhya system, I 211-15 
science unity, IV 206/7 
Taoism, I 287-8 
Vedanta system, I 220-2 
zeta content, IV 164-5 
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Gandhabba, gandharva 
Buddhist concept, 1 237 
linga-sartra, comparison, | 243 
meaning, I 240-3 
musical angels, II 117 
soul factor, I] 26-7 

Garland symbol, III 22 

Garment-chiton-covering concept 
acquisition, earning, II] 19 
Augustinianism, I] 89 
chiton, III 12-23 
Christian mystics, II 130 
colours, III 119/20 
garlands, III 22 
Gita reference, I 201 
Hesiod’s poetry, II 220 
light, II 70, 85; III 129/30 
Proclus’ teaching, II 52-3 
soul, I 197; III 70, 145 
sublime pneuma, IV 98 
upadhis, 1 192 


Garuda, celestial bird, I 230; 11 234 


Genes, IV 198 
Genies—see Jinns 
Geometry theme 
dimensional space, IV 125/6 
eidetic content, III 99, 195 
form, III 99 
logic, laws, IV III 
relationships, IV 14 
spatiality, III 188 
Germanic burial practice, I 134 
Germany 
acknowledgements, II 3 
spiritualism, II 180 
study opportunity, II 212 
Theosophical Society, Il 184 
Gestalt psychology, IM 98/9 
Ghosts—see also Apparitions 
art form, II 237, 241 
beliefs, I 24/5 
Cheltenham ghost, III 136-7 
Plato’s teaching, II 32 
radiation theory, IV 70-1 
shadow body, I 88 
soul, form, I 81 
survival, LI 43 
Gilgamesh epic, 1 116-19, 128 
Girdles symbol, III 22 
Gita—see Bhagavad Gita 
Glory, glorified body, III 146/9 
Gnéni-yoga, IV 172/3, 179 
Gnosticism 
garment theme, III 16 
hylic pluralism, II 82-6 
light theme, III 130 
Mazdeism influence, II 83, 86 
trichotomy, II 76; III 8 
resurrection theme, III 157 
God(s)—see also Deity 
Allah, I 112 


God(s) (Continued) Group-soul hypothesis, IV 79, 103 


anthropomorphy, II 61 Growth—sce also Development, Evolution 
apokatustasis theme, IV 228-30 infrasubjects, IV 119 
Aristotle’s theory, IL 38 sacraments, TI 164-5 
dtman (the one), I 192/3 spiral form, IV 229 
becoming concept, IV 110 unit principle, IV 110 
body concept, I 224-5; IL 119 world transfiguration, IV 227-8 
Brahmanic thought, 1 218, 224-5 Gunas, three, 1 208, 213, 216, 226 
Buddhist thought, I 245 
chariot theme, II 233 Hades, III 81, 83 
communication, Il 42-3 Hallucinations—see also Apparitions 
cosmic body, world, Ill 205 credibility, III 179/80; IV 19 
demiurge concept, IV 110 insanity, IIL 185 
early Christianity, 1 79 meaning, III 70-1; IV 19 
Epicurean doctrine, Il 43 perception sense, III 102/8 
fundamental paradox, IV 90 quasi-perception, III 136 
gamma theme, IV 169-73 unusual noises, III 135/6 
gandharvas concept, 1 240 Halo—see also Aura 
gnostic view, II 84, 86 artistic form, II 235-6 
Hesiod’s poetry, IL 220 aura similarity, If 236 
immanence, IV 170-1 evidence, [V 101 
immateriality, I 39-41, 52-3, 56/9; IL garment theme, III 21-2 
60/1, 66/7, 90, 97, 104; LV 90 light theme, IIT 132 
Jainest attitude, I 232 oval shape, IIL 111 
materiality, IL 6 pneuma, level, MII 42 
name, inexpressible, III 117 sublime pueuma, I 11 
negative theology, IV 169 Hamingja notion, Teutonic, I 125-6 
passive role, I 213 Harma, meaning, I 131/3, 142, 144 
personal-, IV 171 Harmony, III 117; Iv 129 
resurrection, similarity, II 159 Haunting, spirits, 1 15 
shape, IIT 110 Head-hunting, I 93 
Stars, Platonism, II 34-5 Healing experiment, IV 68 
Stoic thought, 11 79 Hearing, III 116-19, 135/6—see also 
suprasubject aspect, IV 119 Clairaudience 
Tao concept, I 273 Heart, meanings, III 176 
transcendence, I 41; Iv 170 Heaven 
Vedanta system, I 218 Chinese philosophy, I 281 
Visnu doctrine, I 225 discussion, III 203 
Yahweh, Israel, If 59 etheric sea, II 171 
Golden flower mystery, 1 30, 247, 265 Roman Catholicism, IL 73; If 202; 
Good, smell of, odour, IIL 113/16 IV 223, 226 
Goodness state, IV 224 Heaviness state, III 88-91, 137; IV 116 
Graves, chariot theme, I 135 Hegelian thought—see also N.1., Hegel 
Gravestone art, II 231 limitations, [V 52, 231 
Greece, Greek thought phenomenology, IV 14 
ancient-, II 28-3] philosophy, II 165-7 
beta standpoint, IL 25 Hegemonikon, IV 50-1, 54, 56, 161-2 
chariot theme, I 137 Hell, 1V 223/4 
Church Fathers, II 92 discussion, IIT 203 
conception, III 50/2 rejection, IV 224 
creation, III 204 Roman Catholicism, LI 202 
demons, daimon, I 28; UI 24 Hellenistic period, 11 45-50 
garment theme, III 22 ascent/descent doctrine, IIL 90 
snosticism, II 83 chariot vehicle, I 137/43 
iterature, I 150; I 29/31 garment theme, III 15-16 
Hades, I 117 light theme, III 122, 129 


hylic pluralism, II 102-5 


h wali I a 
immateriality, I 40 literature, 1 65 


sublime pneuma, I 30 


soul concept, If 22 Hermetic teaching, II 48 
spiritual belief, 1 170-1 : 
Gaeonkund peoole tae Hesychast movement 


contemplation, II 103-4; lv 228 
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Hesychast movement (Continued) 
light mysticism, LI 103-4; Ll 130-1 
sublime pneuma, TV 101 
transfiguration, II 71; IV 228 

Heuristic method, discovery, 1V 132 

Hinayina Buddhism, I 157, 237-43, 264 

Hinduism, Hindu thought 
apparitions, IIT 108 
birth, I 241 
Buddhism, comparison, I 246, 265 
chariot vehicle, I 138/9 
garment theme, IIT 22 
hylic pluralism, I 197; [1 26 
linga-Sarira/psyche, I 164 
rigidity, I 151 
sublime pneuma, III 146 
subtle bodies, I 111, 182-4 
Vedanta system, I 216-22 

Historicism, I 253 

iso 

apokatastasis theme, 1V 223, 230/1 
causality content, IV 210 
cidetic aspect, III 188 
hylic pluralism, II 115-17 
Indian viewpoint, I 153, 170, 253 
logic, facts, IV 210/11 
meaningfulness, I 153 
occult phenomena, IV 8-9 
parapsychological tests, IV 8-9 
pluriformity, II 100-1 
repetition, beliefs, II 10 
research attitudes, [V 3 
universal attitude, IV 53-4 

Holy Communion—see Sacraments 

Holy Spirit 
Greek mysticism, II 67/9 
inspiration, III 180 
light theme, III 128 
Mary’s conception, III 54, 82 
meanings, IV 149/50, 152 
nourishment, III 96-7 
oscillation theme, TV 177 
sacrament role, III 161/2 
sublime pneuma aspect, II 145 
sweet odour, III 114/15 
transcendancy, IIT 143-4 

Homing instinct, 1V 69 

Homogeneity principle, IV 142 

Homonculus— see Mannikin 

Homonyms, warning, III 172 

Horses symbol 
art, 11 233/4, 236 
ascension image, II 113; 11 72 
chariot theme, I 202-3 
soul vehicle, I 137/8 
vehicle, I 142-3, 144/5 

Human being, attitudes, IV 157 

Human body 
Aristotle’s views, II 41 
blood, soul vehicle, 1 71/2 
breath, I 21 


composition, I 279 
double, concept, I 80 
fine matter, I 129/30 
garment theme, I 123 
Indian medicine, I 227-8 
machine doctrines, II 123-4, 125-6 
mystery aspect, IV 138-9, 144 
objectivisation, IV 137-8 
passions, I 250 
physiological pneuma, 1 22/5 
pineal gland, [ 24 
prakriti concept, I 208/9 
radiations, II 133 
rupa, Buddhism, I 237 
shape, III 110-11 
sleep, I 74 
soma psuchikon, I 74-6 
soul covering, I 177/80 
soul form, shape, I 138, 163/5 
soul-matter, I 74, 85, 93 
Tibetan thought, I 266 
transformation, I 110 
Humanities, knowledge, IV 204/12 
Hun|po contrast, 1 275 
Hyle, 18; 111 31-2—see also Fine 
matter 
Hylemorphism 
Aristotle’s theory, II 38 
Augustine's teaching, IT 87, 92-3 
form, shape, III 99 
- meaning, III 5 
Hylic causalism, IV 144 
Hylic, definition, I 18 
Hylic pluralism 
attitudes, IV 40/50 
conclusions, IV 130-4 
dangers, IV 153-9 
definition, 18 
dividing line, IV 182 
elimination, IT 142 
literature, I 62-6; IT 13-15 
metaphysical standpoints, 
TI 208-9 
modern period, II 115-17 
neglect, I 146; IIT 209-10 
opposition, I 55; TI 152-5, 203 
parapsychology, differences, TV 5/7 
Primitive societies, I 83-107 
summary, II 3-15; ITI 206-12 
Hylic relationships, III 35-8 
Hylozoism, 1 13-14 
animism concept, I 75-6 
primitive peoples, I 84 
psychohylism, difference, IIT 5 
Wang Ch'ung’s teaching, I 285 
Hyperaesthesia, IV 69 
Hypnosis 
excursion experiments, III 78/9 
memory effect, IV 124 
Mesmer’s work, II 160 
Hysteria, IV 156 
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“T", pure, IL 126; IV 111-12, 138-40, 184, 


IPA, IV 88, 213 
Iceland, apparitions, II 102;; IV 94 
Iconography, III 21; IV 101 
Iddhis, 1 239/40; IL 196 
Idealism 
art, II 231 
Kantian, II 154; Lv 164 
metaphysical-, IV 164-5 
romantic movement, II 164 
subjective, III 194; IV 164 
Ideas 
association psychology, LV 76/83 
differentiation, III 189 
form, shape, III 98/100 
inner perception, III 58 
matter concepts, IIL 35-7 
Plato’s mistake, IV 183 
source theory, III 178/81 
spatial movement, IV 85-6 
unconscious, IV 76/8, 83 
Identity, consciousness, IV 138 
Ideoplastics, 111 69-71 
common basis idea, IV 116-17 
form or shape, III 101 
intrasomatic phenomena, IV 62 
Ikons—see also Iconography 
angels, III 26 
importance, II 102-3, 104 
sacraments theme, III 166-7 
unusual light, IV 101 
Iliad epic, 1 116; II 219. 
Illumination theme, IV 152 
Illusion 
images, III 101 
insanity, III 185 
life doctrine, I 288 
mayd, I 169, 216, 220/2; 1V 169 
vacuism doctrine, I 252, 256 
zeta standpoint, I 56-9, 220; II 6 
Illustrations—see Volume I 
Images, imagery 
above-below, III 88/91 
apparitions, ITI 194/7 
archetypal, IV 83 
authenticity problem, IV 96/7 
diversity, IV 95-7 
external, III 104, 107 
form, or shape, il 101/3 
nt theme, III 12-13 
ideoplastics, III 71-4 
ladder, cosmic theme, III 205 
language factor, III 87/8; IV 147-8 
light, III 121/3, 132 
nourishment sense, III 93/7 
reality, confusion, If 107 
sense quality, II 86-7 
Imagination 
Aristotle’s views, II 41 
fine matter, II 88 


ideoplastics, ILL 69-71 
image theme, IV 95-6 
inner sense, | Ill 63 


Immaculata, virgin birth, 1 242 
Immanence principle, IV 13, 139, 211 
Immanent deity, 1V 170-1, 180 
Immaterial(ism), immateriality 


angels, III 25, 27/30 
atmain, 1 161 
Buddhism, [ 238, 246; III 37; Iv 179, 


definition, II 8 

delta standpoint, 141/7 
Descartes’ viewpoint, I 48 
dividing line, II 175 
dualism standpoints, 1 48/9 
Eastern Christianity, IL 104 
God, I 39-40; II 60; III 37; Iv 90 
Indian thought, I 170, 174, 225-6 
Jivas, Jainism, I 233 

link problem, IV 145 
medieval thought, II 92, 97 
ochéma ahulon, 11 53 
oneness, IV 165 

Plato’s mistake, II 53 
primitive peoples, 192 
psychic element, III 192-3 
psychic monism, IV 56-7 
purusas, I 161, 209 

soul ascendence, I 136 
space, If 230 

sublime preuma, I 30 
suprasubject, III 37 
trichotomy doctrine, If 10/12 
uncorporeal concept, II 65 
vehicle theme, II 237 
Western thought, I 209 

zeta standpoint, I 56/9 


Immortality—see also Survival 


aeternitas, sempiternitas, SV 184 
Confucian sceptism, I 278 
different space, III 199 

Hegel’s standpoint, IT 166 
Indian thought, I 194/6 
Kantian thought, II 155 
Keltic teaching, I 128 

radiant body, I 29-30 
rejection, III 155 

resurrection, I 86 

soul aspect, I 43/7; III 67 
suprasubject aspect, IV 217 
“we are both” concept, IV 229 


Incense, comments, III 115 

Incorporeal personal agencies, IV 88, 213 
Incubi, UL 185/6 

Indeterminism, IV 167/8 

India, Indian thought 
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ancient Clements, 1226/7; IL 13 
attitudes, IV 159 

beliefs, overall, I 152 

body, terminology, I 190-1 


India, Indian thought (Continued) 
Buddhism, history, 1 156-8 
burial practice, 1134 
conception, LI 48-9 
deprojection, IV 169 
devas (gods), 111 26 
dividing line, TV 186 
excursion, III 75 
fine matter doctrine, 1 209 
garment theme, III 15, 20 
history, viewpoint, I 153, 170 
hylic pluralism, I 65, 180-96; I 25-7, 
116; IV 10 
light theme, UI 127 
literature, I 138-9, 150, 174/80, 196/7, 
207, 223, 235, 237 
materialism, Il 210 
medicine, I 227; II 134 
musical angels, III 117 
path, theme, IV 172-3 
pluralism, III 11 
‘primitive’ thought, 1 159-68, 172-3 
psychological pneuma, I 27, 29 
sarvam concept, IV 107 
senses, II] 55 
soul aspects, I 44, 163-5, 179 
survival theme, IV 215-16 
vehicle theme, I 201-6 
Individual consciousness, IV 102/4 
Indo-Germanic civilisation, 1 120 
Indonesia(n) thought 
burial practice, 1 100, 134 
excursion body, I 73-4, 105-6 
Hindu influence, I 85 
njawa, breath-soul, I 72 
soul concept, I 85 
soul species, I 74/5, 79, 88-91 
Indra’s chariot, I 204/5 
Indriyas (senses), III 55, 135 
Inductors, use, IV 122 
Influxus physicus, 1210 
Information theory 
biology, IV 202 
common basis, IV 203/4 
transference, IV 196, 198 
knowledge, classification, IV 204-12 
Infra-red light, occlusion, III 70, 86, 
134; IV 70 
Infrasubjects 
freedom, IV 119, 184 
fundamental paradox, IV 118 
imperfections, IV 185-6 
independence, IV 59 
Hnewledr, JIL 186; IV 106, 176, 
meaning, III 186 
spatiality, II 194-5 
suprasubject duality, 1V 177 
survival theme, IV 217 
unit theory, I 239; [TV 110, 139/40 
Inherent disposition theory, ITV 200 


Inner change, LV 51, 155 
Inner experience, pure “I, If 229-30; 
Iv 11) 
Inner perception, III 57/8, 63/4; IV 227/8 
Inner space, III 181 
Jnneren (making inward), IV 79 
Innervation 
brains/psyche, IV 144 
electrical factor, III 45 
energy transfer, III 134/5 
linking factors, IV 63 
motory power, IV 84 
normal, IV 91 
Inorganic matter, IV 194-204, 210-11 
Insane illusions, II] 185/6 
Insight, essence, [TV 14, 20 
Inspiration, III 180; IV 148-50 
Intellect, I 15-16 
Intemperal eschatology, IV 231-2 
Intention, meaning, IV 14 
Interaction theory 
energy, III 35 
limitations, IV 143-4 
parallelism, [V 57 
psychophysical problem, II 186-7; 1V 


solution, 1V 198 
Interdependence concept, IV 109 
Interior space, III 87, 194-7—see also 

Space, spatiality 
Intermediate body (corporeality) 

gandhabba, Buddhism, I 240 

Lutheran thought, I 32; 11 74, 80, 109/10 

Paul’s teaching, II 73 

Ppietist views, II 106 

plurality, I 29, 32-3 

primitive people, I 86 

resurrection theme, III 154/7 

Roman Catholicism, 1173/4 

spiritual corporeality, Il 107-9 

Tertullion’s thought, II 80 

Tibetan viewpoint, I 266-8 

trichotomy doctrine, III 9 
Interpretation, words, IV 35, 146/53 
Intersubjectivity, IV 139 
Intervention, relative, IV 198/9 
Intrasomatic phenomena, IV 61-2 
Introspective research, IV 24-8 
Intuition, III 181; IV 11 
Inventive explanation, IV 61 
Tonian school, philosophy, II 30 
Tranian thought, II 128 
Ireland, Keltic beliefs, I 128 
Isis, I 119 
Islam 

ancient Persia, I 120-1 

Aristotelian influence, II 115 

hylic pluralism, IT 111-15 

jinns, 23 

light theme, III 130 

limitations, IV 179 
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Islam (Continued) 
neo-Platonic influence, II 115 
Sufism influence, IT 115 
survival theme, I 267 
vehicle theme, II 234 
Israel, Jewish thought 
Cabbala mysticism, II 64, 66 
Christianity, II 55/8, 66 
Islam, II 55/8 
Old Testament, II 58-64 
Wisdom of Solomon, Il 64-5 
Isvara 
body concept, I 224 
cosmic theme, III 205 
infrasubject theme, IV 110 
personal God, IV 171 
Italian natural philosophy, If 118/21 


Jainism, 1 230-3 
atheist standpoint, I 232, 256 
Buddhism, comparison, I 260-1 
dualism, soul/body, II 29 
hylic pluralism, IT 26 
karma, 1 193; Yt 113 


nastika (negative) movement, 1 151, 156 


nirvana doctrine, 1 233, 256 
psychohylism, I 194/5; IIL 3 
Sarira doctrine, 1181 
spiritual monads, I 171 
Japan, Buddhism, 1 157, 264 
Jews, Jewish thought—see also 
Christianity and Israel 
Cabbala movement, II 61, 64, 66 
carriage symbol, I 133 
garment theme, III 21 
gnosticism, II 83 
Immaterial God, II 60 
New Testament, I 66-72 
soul factors, II 23 
Wisdom of Solomon, Il 64-5 
Jinns, TE 112-13, 114; IIT 23 


iva 
individuality, I 218/21 
meaning, I 192 
Psychohylism, II 4 
subtle body, II 26 
survival theme, I 152 
upadhis doctrine, I 214; LI 26 
Vedanta doctrine, I 216 
Jndna-yoga, II 171 
Jnanendriyas, II 55, 59, 135 
Joseph’s coat, III 119 
Judaism (Israel), IL 55-66 
Judgements 
difficulties, 1V 51 
facts, IV 210 
interconnection factors, IV 209 
profound, IV 50-1 
synthetic, Iv 209 


‘K’ idea, IV 80, 114 
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Ka concept, I 108/16, 184; If 23 
Kabbala—see Cabbala 
Kabhodh, W142, 148 
Kai tribe, 1 74, 91, 99 
Kandhas, 1 237 
Kantianism, Kantian thought 
anthropological dualism, I 54/5 
apparitions, IIT 104 
existentialism, II 150-1 
hylic pluralism, II 147-56 
immortality idea, IT 155 
limitations, IV 55/9, 128 
modern tendency, IV 60 
pregnant dualism, TV 183-4 
principles, 1 1, 4; IV 51-9 
subjective idealism, II 206 
suprasubject aspect, IV 162/3 
Karma, kamma 
Brahmanism, I 156 
Buddhism, I 156, 238 
causality, IV 172 
colour, If 113 
devas, 1222 
gamma standpoint, LV 208 
Indian belief, [ 152, 156 
Jainism, I 321 
life residue, I 241 
materiality, 1 209 
plurality aspect, IV 186 
smell, Til 113 
subtle body, I 186, 192 
suksma-Sarira, 1217 
Karma-yoga, IV 173, 179 
Karmendriyas, W155, 59, 135 
Kayas, 1 244-5; TL 146 
Keltic beliefs, 1 124-30, 134, 223 
Knowledge 
apparent pluralism, IV 176, 207/8 
basic limiting principles, 1] 198 
classification, IV 204-12 
concensus gentium, WV 7/12 
duality, 1V 204-5 
empirical, 11 119 
extensional theory, IL 174; III 191 
external, III 58 
forms, scale, IV 204 
fragmentary, IV 211 
function, IV 178 
gamma standpoint, IV 171-3, 176 
gnosticism, IL 82-6 
infrasubject, III 186; IV 106 
memory factor, IV 106, 108 
mind, disposition, IV 3 
modern theosophy, II 182 
mystery aspect, IV 138 
non-metaphysical theory, IV 58 
Paranormal, III 59/60 
Plato’s mistake, If 36 
Polak’s theory, II 194 
Polarity principle, 1V 32 
Potential reflection, LV 114-15 


Knowledge (Continued) 
realism, [11 106 
reflection theory, IV 105/9 
senses, III 55, 135 
sensualism doctrine, IL 142 
superposition theory, IV 102/5 
theories, Haas, IT 207 
time factor, IV 124, 127 
transcendent, III 181 
two-sided character, IV 208-12 
unity, IV 112, 193-4 
unknowability doctrine, IV 55, 57/8 
unusual theories, III 57/60 
zones theory, IV 205, 207-8 
Koran, 1 111/14; 111 73, 130 
KoSas, the five 
Blavatsky’s teaching, II 182 
classification, I 190-1 
fine matter, I 182 
hylic pluralism, II 27 
soul coverings, I 175-80 
species, IIT 145/6 
suksma-Sarira \ink, 1 217-18 
Krishna, Krisna, I 201; IIL 108 
Kwei, 1 275, 279 


Ladder image, II 113-14; IL 205 


Language concept, I 15-19; IV 75, 79, 


146-53 
Laws of Manu 
death, punishment, If 92; IV 215 
fine matter, IV 215 
hylic pluralism, I 196-7 
origin, I 158, 196 
sayout, (plan) of work, 11 16-17; V0 1/2; 
Iv 1-2 


history sections, I 68-70; If 115-17 

hylic pluralism, I 146/8; IIT 207-8 

recapitulation, IT 216-17 
Lelemboetan, I 85,99, 190; IL 22 
Leptoteron séma hypothesis, 1 51 
Levels (planes) of being, III 200 
Levitation, I 283; III 81, 137; IV 36 
Li concept, reason, I 270/2 
Liberal Catholic Church, III 169-71; 1V 

134, 221 f 
Lichaam, meaning, III 13 
Life concepts 

abstract qualities, I 172 

-breath, pneuma, I 100 

Chinese view, I 276-7 

ching concept, III 49 

diurnal aspect, II 169 

dream concept, I 288 

electro-dynamic theory, LI 45; 

TV 133/4 

energy, III 93-7 

-essence, I 283 

-fluid theme, I 89, 91, 96; II 22, 148 

-force, I 118, 276-7; IV 195 

metaphysical standpoint, II 225 


nocturnal aspect, IL 161, 166, 
169 


objectivisation, IV 154 
origins, IV 194-204 
Plato’s mistake, II 36 
soul link, 174 
-spirit, 179 
third factor, IV 199 
thought, I 238 
wave doctrine, IV 227-8 
wind theme, III 52/3 
Light, Phos, unusual light, II 121-33 
a-religious aspect, III 132 
archetypal expression, IV 19, 83 
auras/halos similarity, II 235-6° 
conception vehicle, III 50-1 
divine aspect, III 124/7 
dotes doctrine, III 152 
extension quality, IV 185 
fire aspect, III 127/9 
garment theme, III 17, 21-2 
gnostic view, II 84/6 
Hildegard’s visions, II 128-9 
ikons, II 102/4 
image aspect, III 121/3, 132 
intelligible-, III 123/7 
materia spiritualis, 1 92 
Mazdeist concept, I 122-3 
meaning, IV 151-2 
metaphysics, III 124, 130-1, 133 
Old Testament, 11 62 
pneuma \evel, II 42 
radiance theme, III 127 
reality argument, III 121-6 
religious experience, II 56 
shining faces, ITI 129 
soul composition, IL 34 
sublime pneuma, I 30; IL 11; II 146/9 
sublime radiation, IV 98/101 
supraterrestial, II 71 
types, III 127 
visual art expression, II 234-5 
Lila, M1 127; IV 178, 229/30 
Limitations, I 218/19; IL 48—see also 
Karma & Upédhis 
Linga-Sarira 
ancient elements, I 227 
fine matter concept, I 168-9, 172/4 
gandharva, comparison, I 243 
literature, India, I 181 
Mahabharata writings, I 198/200 
mannikin concept, I 180 
meaning, I 190/3 
metempsychosis, I 249 
prana concept, I 198/9 
primitive argument, I 172-4 
psychological pneuma, I 27, 190 
Sankhya system, I 208/15 
subtle body, I 184, 190/1; II 26 
vinnana, comparison, I 238, 241 
vital spirits, 1175/6 
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Link theme (soul-body)-sce also nous 
limitations, IV 145 
pineal gland, II 123, 126 
trichotomy, III 7/12 
vinculum doctrine, II 123 
Lrerature—see also Name Index, Biblio- 


graphy 
alchemy, II 48-9 
ancient Egypt, 1 108 
ancient Persia, I 120 
anthroposophy, II 184 
apparitions, III 103/8 
attitudes, IV 44/9 
Augustine, II 86/9 
Buddhism, I 234-5 
China, I 265 
corpus hermeticum, I 48 
Dutch writers, If 210/16 
excursion, III 75/81 
extant literature, I 62-6 
garment theme, III 16/18, 21/2 
Gilgamesh Epic, 1 116 
gnosticism, II 83/5 
Hellenistic period, Il 45/50 
hylic pluralism, II 13-15 
India, I 138-9, 196-7, 207, 223, 235, 237 
Kant, II 149/50 
Lutheran theology, II 107-110 
New Testament, Il 66/72 
Parapsychology, history, [V 8-9 
Poets, IT 216/30 
Protestantism, II 106/10 
sacred writings, II 57 
Sankhya system, I 207 
Schopenhauer, II 154 
spiritualism, II 181/4 
Swedenborg, II 148/9 
Tibet, I 265/8 
time dimensions, IV 125/6 
Upanisads, 1 174-80 
Wisdom of Solomon, II 64-5 
Location magnetism, III 172 
Logical laws, IV 208/11 
Logos, sound form, III 117 
Logos spermatikos, M11 51 
Lokas, 1 245-6, 248; III 119, 202 
Lokayata movement, I 188 
Lucid dreams, II 199; 111 75, 105 
Lutheran thought 
consubstantiation, III 169 
intermediate corporeality, I 65 
materialism influence, II 80 
Ppietist trend, II 106-7 
resurrection, I 32; 11 74 
Romantic movement, II 56 


Machine doctrines, II 123-4, 125-6; 1V 196 
Madagascar beliefs, 1 90 

Madhyamikas school, I 251 

Magi (Persian) teaching, I 120, 122 
Magic—see also Alchemy 


hamingja notion, I 126 
neo-Platonist thought, II 51/2 
shape, significance, I 103 
soul-shadow, I 88 
suggestion powers, I 95 
Magic papyri, II 47, 49 
Magnetism—see also Animal-, Prana 
fine matter concept, I 96 
inherited, I 126 
materialist standpoint, I 35 
personal, III 47 
Places, I 95; III 46-7, 172, 181; IV 68 
power, mana, 1 95 
talismans, I 97 
Maha-bhittas, 1 226; 11 13 
Mahabharata writings 
chariot theme, I 138, 233 
colour theme, III 119 
garment theme, II 22 
epic period, India, I 196/206 
excursion, III 75 
hylic pluralism, I 219/206; II 219 
origin, I 154 
philosophical style, II 55 
sublime pneuma, IIL 146 
Mahayana Buddhism 
existence, essence, 1 257/8 
ferry boat path, I 237 
Hinayana comparison, I 157 
kaya, loka concepts, 1 243-8 
world practice, I 264/5 
Maitrdyana Upanisad, 1 176, 178 
Malaysia, I 81 
Mana legend, 1 238 
Mana, Melanesian notion 
blessing function, II 62 
fine matter, I 96-8; IT 62 
meaning, II 24 
power aspect, I 82, 95/8 
soul form, I 77 
soul-matter link, I 93-4 
Manas (consciousness, mind) 
conception factors, III 49 
organic nature, I 234 
material nature, I 181/2 
meaning, I 163 
physiological pneuma, I 160/1 
soul factor, I 183, 223, 227 
ManavadharmaSéstra-see Laws of Manu 
Manicheanism, II 83, 85; III 122, 128 
Manicheism, I 120 
Manifestations, IV 78-—see also 
Apparitions, Materialisation 
Manitu (power concept), I 82 
Mannikin (doll, eidolon, homonculus) 
art representation, II 231-2, 236-41 
eidolon, IIL 109-10, 112 
excursion, III 83-4, 112 
fine materiality, I 175, 229 
ka notion, 1 115 
Mary’s fertilisation, ILL 54 
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Mannikin (Continued) 
meditation appearance, IT 189 
poetry, If 219-20 
primitive belicfs, I 80, 163-5; II 18, 23 
psyche doctrine, I 174 
psychological pneuma, ILL 73-4 
Rembrandt's Saskia, IT 240 
Savitri legend, 1198 
soul form, I 77, 80/1 
soul shape, I 90, 102/3 
soul size, I 102; III 190 
Vedic culture, India, I 163-5 
Mantras, Veda part, [ 153 
Manu, Laws—see Laws of Manu 
Many-sided reflection, IV 200, 204 
Marxism, If 176; IV 194, 208 
Méatali, celestial charioteer, 1 204 
Materia spiritualis 
angels, III 28-9 
Augustinianism, II 87/91 
corporeality doctrine, II 65, 91-2 
rejection, IL 94, 97/99 
survival theme, I 12 
Materialisations 
Broad’s theory, IT 198 
evidence, II 198-9 
ideoplastic types, IT] 70 
perception, III 134 
pseudopods, IV 70 
Materialism 
aversion, spiritual, 111 209-10 
Buddhism, I 181, 236, 250/1, 254/5 
Carvdkas movement, I 151, 156, 230 
controversy, IT 138-9 
deity, I 38/9 
dualistic- vy. monistic-, I 1-2 
dualistic, IT 44, 155 
early Christianity, 178 
extensional theory, III 191 
Hobbes’ opinions, II 119 
hylic pluralism, IV 63 
immanence principle, IV 139 
India, I 188/9 
Kruyt’s thinking, I 92 
Lange’s history, I 1 
limitations, meaning, III 176 
monistic-, I 34-6 
neo-Platonism, I 6/7; If 3 
nineteenth century, II 176 
Oken’s views, III 103 
physicalism, IV 191 
pure-, I 39 
religious, IIT 141 
Stoicism, II 43-5 
Materialistic psychology, I 7; Il 4-7 
Mathematics, IV 210/11 
Matter, materiality, IIT 31-8 
abstract, III 35-6 
activity hypothesis, IV 89-92 
ancient elements, I 226-7 
angels, III 28 


apparitions, IV 71 
appearance theory, IV 90 
Aristotle's theory, If 38 
becoming doctrine, I 118 
beta standpoint, I 36-7 
consciousness theory, II 186 
cosmology viewpoint, [ 12/13 
definition, II 7-8, 24; IIT 6; LV 120 
dividing line, mm 178 
dualism, I 48-9 
Einstein’s formula, IV 92 
epsilon standpoint, I 48/55 
fine—see Fine matter 
fluid, I 270-1, 285; II 148/9 
form, I 10-11; II 38; 111 99/100 
gnostic view, II 84 
God, I 37/9 
highest peallty concept, I 7/8 
hyle, I 
Pinte asap 1 13/14 
illusion standpoint, 1 56/9, 216 
immaterial concept, I 17/19 
intelligible-, II 51 
light theme III 123, 130 
meaning, II 12; IV 90 
plasticity, III 68/71, 200 
pluriformity, Il 176-7 
pneuma, I 27 
prakriti concept, 1155, 208 
psalm 104.4, IL 79 
psychical element, IV 182 
psychohylism, I’ 3 
sense qualities, IIT 133-44 
soul factors, I 208 
spiritual level, If 87/92, 94/6 
states, IIT 144-5 
Stoicism, II 7/8, 44 
substance concept, IV 89 
subtle—see Fine & Subtle matter 
thought-, IT 29 
trichotomy, III 134 
Uerberweg’s view, II 174 
vehicle doctrine, I 42 
Maya 
appearance, I 56/7 
creation, plurality, IV 163-4 
dream state, I 252, 264 
form-shape, III 101 
ideoplastics (form) III 69/71 
illusion concept, I 155, 169 
Vedanta system, I 216, 220 
Maya (Buddha’s mother), I 242; IIT 54 
Mazdeism, Parsis, 1 120/4 
apokatastasis theme, IV 219-20 
light theme, ITI 128 
resurrection theme, III 151 
Meaning—see also Definitions 
clarification, II 173/81 
differentiation, III 172-86 
human existence, IV 138 
language aspect, IV 146/53 
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Meaning (Continued 
objectivisation, ITI 181-6 
organic nature, IV 196/7 

Mechanistic doctrines, I 50; ITI 29; 
IV 166-8 

Medicine 
ancient elements, I 227-8 
birth, I 241; Il 134 
Chinese attitude, I 277 
common basis idea, IV 117 
electrical factor, III 43/5 
hylic pluralism, II 133-40 
mesmerism, IT 160; IIT 43 
mystics, IT 132 
nerves—see Innervation 
pranas, 1 228 
psychosomatic factor, IV 62 

Medieval thought, IT 15, 91-101; IIT 53-4; 
IV 174-5 

Meditation 
Buddhist practice, I 243 
excursion, | 247 
inner vision, IV 228 
spirit body, II 189 
Zen Buddhism, I 258 

Mediums, mediumship 
animism, concept, I 75/6 
Home, D.D., II 194 
investigations, IV 36, 212-13 
meaning, II 178/9 
Old Testament report, IV 8-9 
Plasticity factor, 111 70 
senses, ITI 114 

Melanesian beliefs, I 93-4 

Memory—see also Knowledge 
akasha chronicle, II 36; 1V 106 
central consciousness theme, IV 78-9 
cosmic theme, IV 106-7 
credibility, II 178/9 
fine matter, IT 88 
images, form, III 100/1 
making inward process, IV 79 
mnémé concept, IV 106 
Perception factor, III 58, 63 
Psyche, WV 108 
reflection theory, IV 106/8 
time factor, IV 124 

Meno, anamnesis doctrine, II 100 

Mental illness, dangers, IV 156-9 

Mental phenomena, IV 31/2 

Merkabhar, mystic chariot, I 133; IL 62 

Mesmerism—see also Animal magnetism 
and Magnetism 
life-fluid concept, I 91; If 160 
origins, II 138, 160 
physiological pneuma, IM 43 
radiation theory, II 160/1 

Meta-organism concept, II 173, 194; 
Im 12 

Metaphor, IV 147/52 

Metaphorical language, III 86 


Metaphysical idealism, [V 165-6 
Metaphysical standpoints, I 34-59 
angels, demons, ITI 26-8 
Buddhism, I 259-64 
Chinese philosophies, I 284-9 
choice, IV 161-2, 176, 178 
differentiation, III 177 
fine materiality, 1 148 
gamma/delta contrast, [V 159-80 
hylic pluralism, ITI 208-9; IV 159-61 
Indian thought, IT 4-5 
light, IIT 124-5 
matter, IIT 36-7 
Metaphysics 
definition, I 34 
dividing line, IV 180-94 
immateriality doctrine, I 87 
light, II 235 
Metaphysiology—see Physiological 
pneuma 
Metempsychosis—sec also Reincarnation 
Buddhist thought, I 238, 240/2, 249 
fine materiality, 1V 216 
Indian concept, I 152, 163 
intermediate body, I 189 
Keltic beliefs, I 128/9 
Leibniz’ views, II 145 
primitive belief, I 88 
skandhas, influence, 1 238; TV 190 
soul, limitations, I 194 
sukgma-Sarira, 1 217 
Metetherial environment, II 194/5; ITI 106 
Middle Ages period, I 45; II 91-101 
Middle East gnosticism, If 83/4 
Middle way (Buddhism), I 251 
Mind 
body relationships, IV 134-46, 181 
Buddhism, I 234-5, 237/40 
consciousness, IV 103 
extension debate, III 195-7 
group paranormality, IV 203/4 
knowledge, III 57/60 
manas concept—see Manas 
Sieve theory, ITI 181 
substantiality theory, LV 89 
unconscious concept, IT 162 
Mind-stuff, IT 185 
Miracles 
interpretation, II 57-8 
Mary’s fertilisation, III 53-4 
metaphor theme, IV 147 
survival theme, IV 214 
Thomist doctrine, 11 98/9, 123 
transubstantiation, III 168 
Mirror (reflection) theory, IV 105-9 
Mithraism 
chariot symbol, I 133 
gnostic movement, II 83 
origins, Persia, I 120 
Roman Empire, I 47-8 
sacraments, III 159 
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Mnémé, universal quality, IV 106 
Moa-Moa, soul, I 77, 82 
Moder: period 
change effects, IV 54 
Dutchmen, II 214-6 
epsilon standpoint, II 124 
excursion, III 76 
hylic pluralism, If 115-17, 121/7 
Kantian influence, IV 58/60 
occultists, II 176-85 
parapsychologists, IL 192-202 
philosophers, IT 202-10 
post-romanticism, IT 175-6 
pregnant dualism, II 152; IV 183-4 
psychologists, IT 185-92 
Mohammedanism (Islam), IT 111-15 
Moksa, Indian concept, I 152 
Monads (purusas) 
hylic/noic relationship, IV 145-6 
omniscience, ITV 129 
plurality, 1 169 
reflection theory, IV 107 
Monism, I 41, 51, 55, 216 
Monistic materialism 
alpha standpoint, I 34-6; IIT 208 
definition, I 1 
dualistic-, difference, II 183 
emergence, II 152 
psyche, IV 85 
rejection, II 177-8 
Romantic philosophers, II 174 
Wagner debate, II 138-9 
Monopsychism, II 97 
Montanism, II 79 
Monteleone chariot, 1 135, 145 
Mortalists, Il 223-4; Ill 155; IV 215 
Mortality—see Death & Survival 
Motory aspect 
common basis idea, IV 116 
innervation, III 136 
materiality hypothesis, IV 91 
physical phenomena, IIL 138-9; IV 31/2 
rapping, IV 96 
transition effect, IIT 135/6; IV 31 
Mouse, soul concept, I 82 
Movement—see also A ct, Change 
attitude changes, IV 53/6 
dividing line, IIT 185-6 
inner experiences, III 189 
psychophysics thought, IV 56 
relative change, IV 141/2 
sensitivity, IJI 87 
subjective/objective effect, IV 31-2 
unity, IV 180 
Movies, ghost theme, II 241 
Mukti, Indian concept, I 152 
Mummy burial theme, Egypt, I 134 
Mundus datelitgsbitd, II 99-100, 153; IIT 
Mundus sensibilis, 1 153; TV 58 
Musie, IIT 98, 117/18; IV 99 


Muslim faith (Islam), II 111-15 
Mysteries, sacraments, III 158/72 
Mystery religions, gnosticism, IL 82-6 
Mystical experience, II 103-4; II 149-50 
Mysticism, mystics 

Cabbala teaching, II 64, 66 

delta standpoint, [V 172 

ecstasy experience, IIL 80 

growth process, III 94, 97 

hylic pluralism, IL 127-33 

inward experience, I 258 

light theme, I 30; II 127/9, 132/3 

mana, power form, I 82 

music, III 117/18 

primitive peoples, I 77 

sacrament theme, IIT 166/9 

spiritualism, II 181 

sublime pneuma, I 280 

Sufism, II 115 

Swedenborg’s visions, II 147-8 

tradition, conflict, II 128 

withdrawal, IV 170, 172 


Nadis, III 47; IV 72 
Name associations, psychology, IV 75-6 
Name (inner name), nama-ripa, YW 117 
Nastika systems 

Buddhism, I 234 

definition, I 151-2 

Jainism, I 230 

Lokayata, I 188 
Natural philosophy, Italian, II 118 
Natural sciences, II 133-40; III 34; IV 

205-7 
Nature cycles, symbolism, Til 150/1 
Nature, mechanistic view, IV 167-8 
Negative psychology, IV 51/2, 60, 155 
Negative theology, I 156; IV 169/70 
Neo-criticism movement, IV 58 
Neo-Kantian movement, IL 177; IV 58 
Neo-Platonism 

Aristotle’s error, II 39/42 

chariot theme, I 139/41, 230 

cosmic pluralism, III 202 

Cudworth’s views, II 119-20 

delta standpoint, I 44; II 81, 91 

etheric body, III 42 

external soul, II 10 

fine materiality, II 3 

garment theme, I 180; II 13, 18 

hylic pluralism, II 50-5, 116 

immateriality, IV 183 

internal space, III 196 

light theme, III 129-30 

Middle Ages, II 95/6 

ochéma concept, I 6/9, 137, 140, 145, 

182; Il 46, 48 

Persian influence, I 120 

planes principle, II 13 

Plotinus’ dualism, III 202 

pneumatic body, I 29 
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Neo-Platonism (Continued) 
soul composition, II 32 
soul images, III 71/3 
spiritualisation, I 51 
trichotomy, III 9 


Noic aspect 
Absolute, suprasubject, ITV 119/20 
content, pluralism, [V 7, 120, 131, 134 
dividing line, IV 180-1 
God, immateriality, I 56 


vehicle theme, I 27, 201/2, 205; IT 232/3 new-dividing line, IV 143/4 


Neo-vitalism argument, IV 195/6 
Nephes 
Cabbala doctrine, IT 66 
meaning, II 23, 58 
Paul’s teaching, II 77 
soul factor, II 23 
trichotomy element, III 8 
Nerves 
chakras, 1 228 
electricity factor, III 43-5; IV 71-2 
energy transfer—see Innervation 
Greek ideas, II 134/5 
prana, \V 712 
psychic system, III 47 
vibrations, II 150 
Nesamah, Cabbala doctrine, IL 66 
Netherlands—see Dutch thought 
Neti-neti, 1 209/11, 214; IV 170, 172 
Neurophysiology, UI 195 
Neuroses, [TV 157 
New Guinea beliefs, I 74 
New Jerusalem doctrine, IV 226 
New Testament 
angels, III 25/7 
apokatastasis doctrines, IV 218, 220 
demons, III 25/7 
excursion, II 77; III 80 
garment theme, III 18-19, 20/3 
Grosheide’s versions, II 74 
Holy Spirit, IV 149 
hylic pluralism, II 66-72 
Koran, similarities, IL 111 
light theme, III 128/9 
Paul’s teaching, II 72-7 
sacraments, III 161/2 
trichotomy, soul factors, III 8 
Vedas, comparison, I 153 
Nihilism, 1 236, 250/3, 256, 261; IV 189 
Nirvana 
atheism, discussion, I 255/7 
Buddhist principles, I 249-50 
deprojection idea, IV 169/71 
immaterial transcendency, IV 160 
Jainist teaching, I 233 
materialism, discussion, I 254-5 
positivism doctrine, I 253 
spiritual existence, I 195 
transcendent aspect, IV 189/92, 208 
vacuism teaching, I 252/3; IV 169-70 
Vajrayana Buddhism, I 247/8 
Njawa, 1 72, 75, 79 
Nocturnal aspect, II 161, 166/7 
Noema principle, [V 16, 21 
Noesis principle, IV 16, 21 
Noetic (ideal) relationships, I 19, 102 


superposition hypothesis, LV 83, 142-3 
Noic monism, I 41, 55; IV 7, 131, 134, 232 
Non-metaphysical theory, [V 58 
Noology, IV 52-3 
Nourishment sense, III 93-7 
Normal/paranormal interaction, IV 115 
Norsemen, burial practice, I 134 
Nothing, nothingness, I 245, 251-3 
Nous concept (Gk. spirit) 

Aristotle’s teaching, II 38-40, 97 

external status, Il 97 

Jainism, comparison, I 231 

light theme, II 85 

noic aspect, IV 119 

Plutarch’s teaching, II 47 

thought-matter, II 29 

trichotomy element, III 8/10 
Now, eternal, [V 128, 230/1 
Nuclear physics, IV 146 
Numinous manifestations, III 108 
Nydya system, I 154-5, 189, 192 


OBE, OOBE—see Excursion 
Objections, hylic pluralism, IV 153/9 
Objectivisation, objectivity 
appearance factor, IV 16, 21 
gamma standpoint, IV 176 
limitations, [V 154 
mystery aspect, IV 138-9, 144 
other worlds, IIT 203 
perception factor, III 58, 181-6 
personal subjectivity, TV 136-8 
phenomena, [V 16, 21, 31 
space, III 188-9 
subtle matter, III 37 
visions, II 147/8 
Occult movement, occultism 
aura in art, IT 236 
Cabbala influence, IT 133 
chakras, 111 47-8 
Chinese thought, I 283 
consciousness theories, I 4; IV 103-4 
departed, contacts, III 95 
Enlightenment rejection, Il 141, 176-7 
European thought, I 127 
expansion, II 176/85 
fine matter aspects, I 98 
glossary, II 184 
hylic pluralism, II 176-85, 193 
life wave doctrine, IV 227-8 
literature, I 65; IL 128/39, 156/63, 176, 
180/4 
magnetism, I 96 
materiality divisions, III 145 
meaning, IT 127/8 
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Occult movement, occultism (Continued) 
mystics, Il 127-33 
neo-Platonism influence, II 133 
parapsychologists, 11 192-202 
phenomena—see Phenomena 
planes concept, II 13; ILL 201 
pneumatologists, 11 156-63 
psychic research, II 178 
psychologists, II 185-92 
Romanticism interest, II 163/76 
sacraments, III 170 
science, influence, I 177/8 
sense organs, III 63-4 
sense qualities, II 86 
Stoic interest, [1 44 
subtle bodies, I 9 
survival theme, III 67/8 
synaesthesias, III 140 
thought-forms, III 183/4 

Ochéma astroeides, 1 16; 11 10 

Ochéma, ochémata (vehicles) 
Buddhist form, I 243 
chariot theme, I 137, 140/45 
chitdnes, 1 30 
definition, I 131 
delta standpoint, I 41/7 
form—see Pneuma 
garment meaning, III 16 
Indian thought, I 201-6 
meta-organism concept, I 12 
neo-Platonism, I 6, 8-9; II 51/5 
origins, II 46-7 
Plato’s teaching, I 33-4, 37 

Od force theory, I 25; Lf 162; III 46 

Odin’s horse vehicle, I 142 

Odour sensitivity, IIL 113/16 

Odyssey epic, I 116; 11 219; 111 95 

Old Testament 
Adam’s garments, II 63 
angels, III 25/7 
anthropomorphic God, II 61 
chariot theme, II 233/4 
creation versions, III 204 
demons, III 25/7 
garment theme, II 63; III 14, 17/19, 22/3 
God’s voice, II 61-2 
hylic pluralism, IL 58-64 
image theme, III 73 
Koran, similarities, 11 111 
light theme, III 128 
mediums, IV 8-9 
trichotomy, III 8 
Vedas, comparison, I 153 

Omnispirit, Vedanta teaching, I 225 

One (The), One Self (to en) 
advaita doctrine, I 216 
dualism discussion, III 10 
eidetic principle, [V 174 
noic aspect, I 41 
teality, IV 164 

_ Space, IT 230 


suprasubject, [11 37; 1V 59 
transcendency, I 41; [ff 143 
Truth, IV 177 
“we are both” unity, IV 177, 229 
Ophites sect, [V 225 
Opinion 
attitudes, IV 40/50 
change, IV 29-30, 39-40 
polar principle, [V 54/6 
popular—see Consensus gentium 
Opposites, Chinese thought, I 272, 274/7 
Oracles, II 47, 49, 83; Ill 15-16; 1V 9-10 
Order, eidetic realm, IV 209-10 
Ordination ritual, [11 162 
Orenda, different power, I 82 
Organisms, life theory, IV 195 
“Organs, fine matter”, I 
Origenism, IV 221 
Ormuzd (Ahura Mazdah, I 120 122; 
IV 220 
Oscillation, fundamental paradox, I 245; 
IV 1717/8, 229-30 
Osiris, sacrifice, III 159 
Other (thateron), IV 112, 177, 230 
Out-of-body experience—see Excursion 
Overlapping consciousness theory, IV 104 
Overlapping dimensions theory, IV 127 
Oversoul concept, IV 104 


PK—see Psychokinesis 

Pagan gnosis movement, II 83 

Pain sense, III 91 

Pangatjian, soul factor, I 85; 11 22 

Pannoism, IV 187 

Pansomatism, II 105; Il 7; [V 221—see 
also Psychohylism 

Pantheism, I 46; III 142/3 

Paradox problems—see also Dividing line 
Buddhist teaching, I 245 
Chinese contrasts, I 271, 274-7 
enlightenment, I 258 
fundamental-, IV 90, 229 
Indian pessimism, I 152 
oscillation, IV 177/8 
perceptions, III 177/81 

Paragnosts 
attitudes, IV 157 
hysteria tendency, IV 156 
meaning, IV 31, 36 
retrocognition practice, [V 122 

Parallelism—see also Dividing Line 
anthropological dualism, II 98/100 
Cartesian dualism, II 123/7 
psychophysical-, II 204/6, 127, 186-7; 

IV 56-7, 129 

synchronicity theory, IV 129/30 
Thomist doctrine, II 99 

Paranormal knowledge, IV 115—see also 
Parapsycholo, 

Paranormal ivepometia, II 206—see also 
Phenomenology 
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ESP, III 60 
eidetic, IV 108 


Paraphysical phenomena, ITI 70; 
IV 36- 
electricity factor, 111 45/6 


> 


Parapsychology (psychical research) 


acceptance attitudes, IV 40-60 
apparitions, III 102/8 
assessment, IV 60-6 

attitudes, IV 40-50, 155 

basic limiting principles, 11 198; 


biology, IV 203-4 
Chinese research, 1 283 
dangers, IV 155/9 
dividing line, IV 186-7 
empirical methods, IV 22-9 
excursion theme, III 76/8 
explanations, IV 38/40, 114/20 
functions, common basis, IV 115 
fundamental theory, IV 102-20, 131 
Hegelian rejection, 11 166 
history aspects, IV 8-9 
hylic pluralism, II 192-202; IV 5/7, 130 
importance, I 4-5 
levitation, III 137 
materialisations, IIT 134 
meaning, II 192 
objectivisation, III 176, 183/4 
origins, I 61; JL 192/3 
phenomenology research, IV 12-22 
philosophers, II 203 
pneumatologists’ influence, If 158 
prejudice, IV 39-40 
proof problems, IV 29-40 
psychic gifts, IV 119 
psychistic theories, lV 75-84 
radiation theories, III 60; IV 66-75, 84- 
97, 97-102 
research, II 155; IV 5-7, 45 
researchers, I 37; II 175, 192/202; 
IV 44/50 
séance limitations, II 180 
smell, sense, III 116 
spiritualism influence, IL 194 
spontaneous cases, IV 22 
subtle senses, III 56 
survival theme, IV 212-13 
synchronicity theory, IV 129/30 
unusual sounds, IJ] 119 
Parergic phenomena, IV 36, 70 
Parergy, meaning, IV 31 
Parsism, I 120; I[I 147—see also 
Mazdeism 
Pentecost feast, III 145 
Perception 
animals, III 61 
apparitions, III 102/8 
causal theory, III 59-60 
collective-, III 139/40 
colour, III 119-21 
common basis idea, [V 116 
conscious-, III 58-9 
Democritus’ teaching, II 31 


empiricism, III 57/60 

external images, III 104, 107 

form or shape, III 97-112 

heaviness (pressure), III 88-91 

iddhis, 11 196 

infra-red light, 111 86 

inner-, II 57/8, 63/4; IV 112 

interpretation, [V 35 

light, II 121/33 

limiting principles, IIT 58-9 

linking factors, IV 63 

Marcel’s views, IV 115 

materialisation, III 134 

movement, III 87 

nourishment, [II 93-7 

objectivity factor, IIf 181/6; 

IV 31/2 

openness, IV 103 

ordinary senses, IV 56, 60 

pain, III 91 

paranormal phenomena, III 180-1 

psychical aspect, II 207-8 

psychical organs, III 56 

psychical things, III 183-5 

quasi-perception, III 107, 136 

Richet’s views, II 196-7 

sanity factor, III 185 

smell (odour), III 112-16, 135 

sound, III 86, 116-19 

source paradox, III 177/81 

spatiality, 111 85, 87-9, 97 

staring experience, IIT 138-9; IV 69-70 

subtle senses, III 55 

taste, II] 112-13 

temperature, III 85, 92-3 

thought-forms, III 103 

touch, III 55, 87 

transition effect, IV 31/2 

two species doctrine, Il 142 

unborn child, ILI 61 

unity principle, III 62-3, 65 

unusual aspects, 135/6; IV 168 

vibrations, 11 93 
Peribolaion (covering), 11 48 
Peripatetic school, Il 42 
Peripheral consciousness, IV 76/7, 81 
Perisprit notion, II 51, 180, 194 
Persian thought, I 120-4; II 83 
Personal deity, 1V 170-1, 178/9 
Phaedras (Plato) 

ascension theme, I 145 

chariot symbolism, I 132/3, 139-41; II 

36, 233 

hylic pluralism, I1 36 

ochéma, 1 205; I 33/4, 36 

soul factors, I 139/40, 201/3; 111 7 

vimanas, comparison, 1 205 

winged image, 1 138, 142/3 
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Phantasia—sce Demons 
Phenomena, all types including Occult-, 
Paranormal-, Psychic,-, Unusual- 
archetypal images, TV 83 
aura reports, II 192, 236 
authenticity, doubt, IV 16/19 
classification, IV 30-40 
common basis idea, TV 81-2, 115-17 
credibility, 111 176 
data principle, IV 13 
direction (polarity), LV 31-2 
ecstasy, ILI 80 
eidolon description, II 238-9 
etheric double doctrine, ITI 42 
excursion, III 76-9 
experience, importance, IT 179 
explanation theory, IV 60-2 
fact, discussion, If 193 
fourth dimension theory, IV 125-6 
Hildegard report, II 189 
history, [V 8-9 
hylic pluralism, IV 38-40 
ideoplastic, 11] 70-1; IV 62 
intrasomatic, IV 61-2 
introspective evidence, IV 24-8 
materialisations, IL 199, 201; III 102-8 
metaphor theme, IV 147 
paraphysical, IV 36-7 
perception, III 180-1 
potential reflection idea, IV 113-14 
psychistic theories, IV 63 
sacraments report, II 170 
Schenider case, IV 70 
superposition theories, IV 102/9 
symbolic, IIL 180 
travelling clairvoyance, IT 200 
unusual-, IIf 58 
Phenomenological existentialism, IV 56 
Phenomenology 
divisions, IV 97/8 
limitations, IV 16/22 
method, discussion, II 21; III 1-2 
philosophical movement, II 78 
religion, II 56 
research method, IV 12-22 
transcedental, [V 15, 21 
use, IV 16/17 
Philosophers, II 140-56, 163-76, 202-10 
Philosopher's stone, IT 131 
Philosophies 
attitudes, IV 40/50 
consciousness notion, II 167 
dividing line, 1V 180-94 
Indian, I 150-1 
modern, II 115/17 
theology, relationship, II 56 
whole concept, II 152 
Phos, light, II 121-33 
Physical aspect 
dividing line, IV 180-1 
genes, IV 198 


phenomena, IV 31/2 
pneuma, 1 19-22; 119 
psychical controversy, II 186-7 
psychical energy, IV 85 

eo 135; IV 161, 166, 191/3, 
206, 

Physicians, II 133/40, 160-3, 214-15 
—see also Medicine 

Physicists, IL 136-40 

Physics 
dualism, [V 86-8 
energy, Einstein, LV 92 
ether, meanings, IT 195 
matter theory, III 34-5, 38 
psychology branch, IV 206 
radiation theory, II 197 
time, IV 126 

Physiological pneuma, 1 22-5 
ancient Persia, I 124 
Aristotle’s views, II 40-2 
asu, Vedic notion, I 160 
ba & ka notions, Egypt, I 109, 113/14 
body-soul, I 98/100 
breath-soul, I 98/100 
Chinese thought, I 278 
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Second space, III 197-8 
Secondary qualities, nature, IV 167/8 
Seed (sowing), Stoicism, III 51-2 
Self (the one, ego) 
differentiation, LV 139-40 
Higia notion, I 125 
‘osas, coverings, I 177/80 
plurality, IV 230 
soul factors, India, I 182-4 
species, I 177, 191 
transcedental, IV 103, 112 
Semplternitas, Il 166; 1V 184, 217, 


‘Sense qualities, U1 85-97 
clairvoyance, IIT 181 
colour, III 119-21 
determinism, IV 167-8 
form or shape, III 99 
hearing, II 116-19 
hylic pluralism, I 134/44 
materiality, II 133-41 
metaphysical standpoints, Il 141/44 
Sight, III 55, 136, 138/41 
smell, HI 112-16 
synaesthesia, IJ] 139 
temperature, III 92-3 
Senses—see also Perception 
action, II 135 
additional organs, If 196-7 
capacities, ll] 55-64 
coarse-, concept, II 19] 
collective, III 62-3, 87-9, 97 
common basis idea, IV 116 
extended, III 69, 85/97 
finer, IV 81/2 
hylic pluralism, 111 65 
iddhis belief, IV 190/1 
inner group, III 93-7 
Jean Paul’s views, II 228 
latent, 1V 35, 168 
motory, III 135/9 
organs, IIT 55-65 
Oversensitivity, 1V 69 
physiology, Ul 40/1 
sight, 111 55, 97-8, 121/33 
sixth, 1f 196-7; Wi 56 toi” ron 
smell, IIT 55, 58, 85, 112/16, 13. 
touch, IIL 97-8 116, 135 
truth, comparison, IV 17-18 
unusual, III 181; 1V 4 
Sensitivity, IIL 92-3, 180-1 
ensorium commune, IIL 62-3, 65, 40; 
IV 116 ee 
Sensory aspect, dangers, IV 155-9 
Sensualism doctrines, 11 142, 146; Ill 
57, 86 
Septuagint, 1 141 
Sepulchral art, 11 231 
Shade, shadow (ghost), 1 77, 80, 87, 101/5; 
Il 43—see also Soul, form 
Shape—see Form, shape 
Sheaths of soul (kosas), I 178, 217-18 
Sheikism doctrines, 1 121; If 115 
Shen, human spirit, 1 274-5 
Shins, other spirits, 1 274 
Ships, retrocognition, JV 122-3 
Siamese thought, soul, I 85 
Sidereal body, 1 273 I 132, 161 
Sidpa Bardo, soul state, 1 266 
Silver cord, excursion, LI 79 
Simplicity principle 
explanation factor, IV 61 
judgement attitudes, IV 51-2 
parapsychology theory, LV 120 
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Simplicity 
unity ef 
Siva, Brahman dolige Iv 180 
Sixth sense, III 56/7, 60/1 
Skandhas, kandhas 
consciousness content, IV 190/1 


Ue princle le (Continued) 


dharmas, comparison, 1 238, 249/51, 257 


fine matter, 1 240 
Dereonality,slements, I 237/8 
Skin sensitivity, III 8 
Skins—see sy Det 
Sleep 
dreams—see Dreams 
excursion, I 73/4, 84, 199-200; LILI 74 
intermediate period, II 106/7 
soul absence, I 81 
Smell—see Senses 
Snake, soul concept, I 82 
S6éma aitherddes, 1 16, 27; 1 42 
Séma augoeides, \II 148 
S6ma pneumatikon, 1) 72, 74 
Séma psuchikon 
animals spirits, UII 41 
meaning, I 14-15 
natural body, II 74-5; Ill 8 
psychical body, II 74-5 
trichotomy element, II 168; L118 
Séma psychikon doctrine, I 111 
S6ma teleion, I 48; Il 148 
Somnambulism, IL 160/1, 167; LiL 78; 
Iv94 
Soul 
aeriform concept, I 159-61 
ahulon concept, I 17 
akra concept, Djoekas tribe, 1 73 
ancient Greece, II 134-5 
animism, I 75 
appearance, I 85; If 128/9 
Aristotle’s views, II 38, 40 
aromatic matter, II 139 
ascent, II 51, 53, 84, 98 
atom theories, I 182; II 42, 185, 204 
Augustinian tradition, IL 98 
Bardo states, I 266 
-bird—see under shape below 
blood vehicle, I 71/2, 277 
body, I 80; II 170; III 66-7 
-body relationship, IV 135/46 
breath, I 21-2 
Buddhism, I 237/42, 248/50; 1V 190 
Cartesian dualism, II 122/7 
chariot theme, I 130/44; II 233 
Chinese philosophy, I 274-7 
colours, I 200; IIT 119/21 
components, I 182-3 
composition, I 1/2, 212; II 29-31, 45 
conception factors, II 48/54 
corporeality, IV 136 
cosmic pluralism, IIT 197/206 
covering 
Adam’s garm ents, II 6 
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chiton, 1 119; UL 12/23 

fine matter, 1 182 

garment theme, 1 119; 1189 
gnostic view, Il 84 

antian sought; 185, 155, 169, 176- 


limbus idea, 11 149 
materiality, 130 
mists concept, II 48 
neo-Platonic thought, IL 52/3 
perisprit notion, IL 180 
plurality, I 115/16; IM 145 
suksma-Sartra, IL 217 
definitions, I 43, 90 
descent, II 48/9, 98; IV 216 
dividing line, III 175; IV 180-1 
double concept, I 112 
dualism—see Anthropological 
dualism 
Dupare’s views, II 214-15 
eidolon concept, I 8 
electricity factor, III 43/5 
empty doctrine, II 142 
Epicurus’ teaching, II 42-3 
essence concept, I 85 
etheric body, I 34 
excursion—see Excursion 
extensiveness, ILI 186/97 
external-, I 73, 98/9; II 10; Ill 66-7 
factors 
Buddhist concepts, I 237, 274 
Chinese concepts, I 274/7 
excursion, I 199/200 
fine matter, I 223, 227; II 29; Il 67 
Greek thought, I 29/31 
Indian thought, I 155, 182-4, 208, 
4 
pneuma, 1 19-22; I 40-1 
trichotomy, III 7/12 
fiery globe visions, II 128-9 
fine matter 
beta standpoint, I 37-8 
modern thought, III 32 
pre-Socratic thought, IT 29/31 
primitive societies, 1 101/3; II 
22-4 
review, I 2-3 
vehicle theme, I 145 
form—see also shape below 
chariot theme, I 282 
free soul, I 80-2 
materiality, I 10-12 
mannikin image, I 163-5, 175 
pluriformity doctrine, I 87 
primitive peoples, I 101/5 
sublime pneuma, I 147 
gandharva body, 1 240/2 
garments—see covering above 
group hypothesis, IV 103 
Hegelian thought, II 165-8 
hegemonikon, IV 50-1 


Soul (Continued) 
Hellenistic period, II 45/50 
hylozoism, I 75-6 
ideal concept, I 101/2 
images, I 102; III 71-4 
immateriality 
Cartesianism, II 126 
delta standpolnt, I 41/7; 11 192/5 
epsilon standpoint, I 48/55 
Indian thought, I 192, 209, 212 
neo-Platonism, IV 174/5 
zeta standpoint, I 56/61 
independence, III 3 
individuality, I 195, 218/19, 239 
innate ochéma, Il 53; II 16 
inner body thesis, IL 170 
journeys—see Excursion 
karma concept, I 192-3 
knowing aspect, I 208 
life-fluid organ, II 148 
light theme, III 128 
limitations, upadhis, I 192, 218/19 
link (vinculum) doctrine, 11 118; IV 145 
materia spiritualis, 1.12, 11 87/90, 91/7 
tatetiality, I 84, 88-94; II 7, 87/90, 
meta-organism concept, I 12 
migration theory, II 150 
movement, death, I 176; III 87/91 
names, primitive peoples, I 74-5 
neo-Platonism, II 50/5 
organs, II 213 
origin theories, IL 75; III 50 
Platonism, II 32/6 
Plurality, I 169; IV 138-9 
Pollution, I 231 
primitive peoples, I 18/20, 74-5, 98-9; 
II 17/25; Il 39 
psuché concept, 18 
Psychohylism, 1 13/14, 193-4, 196; II 
11-12 


Psychological pneuma, 1 27 
sensitive-, doctrine, II 119 
shape 
animals, I 80, 82, 102 
pe 104, 115, 136, 143/4, 202/3, 


chariot image, I 138 

double, I 102/3 

eidola, III 109-10 

mannikin, 181, 90, 102, 115; I 


1 

spherical, II 215; IIT 90, 110-12, 142-3 
size, III 190-1 
smell, IIL 113 
Spatiality 

Fichte’s views, II 170 

fine materiality, I 47 

psychical aspect, II 35; III 87 

review, III 186/97 

Swedenborg’s views, IT 148-9 


species, I 74-5, 77-82, 88/9, 144, 191; 
TI 28-9; IM 145 

spiritism, 175 

star gods, IT 34-5 

state after death, IV 215 

Stoic doctrines, [1 44-5 

Strip-tease, III 16, 90/1 

-stuff concept, 191 

substance, II 138-9 

survival—see Survival 

Thomist views, II 94-5 

Tibetan viewpoint, I 266/8 

transmigration, I 88, 201 

trichotomy doctrine, I 66, 76 

uncorporeal standpoint, If 65 

Vedic concept, I 160 

vehicle theme, I 39/41, 147/8, 175, 
201-6 


wandering, IV 216-17 
winged theme, II 234, 236 
zone theory, IV 105 
Sound perception, Tf 86, 116-19 
Sound, visible-, ITI 139/41 
Space, spatiality, III 186-97 
angels, III 28, 30 
different-, 1 225-6; III 197-8 
dualism, II 208-9 
forms, IIl 188-9 
four-dimensional, [V 125 
illusion thesis, I 288 
immateriality, 1 136/7 
independent-, IV 59 
Indian beliefs, 1 226/7 
inner body, II 170 
interior space, II 89, 230 
Kantian thought, IV 58-9 
meaning, III 181/2 
metetheriality, If 194-5 
movement theory, II 186 
other world, II 204 
Ppansomatism thesis, II 105 
perception, III 85, 87-9, 97, 181 
Pluriformity, 111 206; IV 185 
psyche, WV 144 
psychical-, II 191, 230 
psychical element, III 198;IV 140, 182 
sensitivity, III 87/8 
suprasubject, II 206 
Swedenborg’s views, II 149 
qualities, III 87 
unusual, III 86 
Space-time theory, II 204 
Spectres, Babylonia, I 117 
Sperm, soul transference, III 50-1 
Sphere theme (soul) 
angels, II 171 
ascent/descent doctrine, I 10-11; II 84; 
I 90 
cosmic theme, IIT 205 
fiery globes, If 189 
garment theme, III 16, 18 
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Solere theme (soul) (Continued) 
Hildegard’s visions, II 128-9 
other worlds, I 13-12; IIT 200/1 
perfect shape, [IT 10-11 
resurrection form, II 82 
Spirit—sce also Angels, Apparitions, 
Pneuma and Soul 
beta standpoint, IV 162 
body, II 148 
ch'i concept, comparison, I 271 
corporeality—see below 
dividing line, ILL 175; TV 180-1 
dotes of Christ, II 71/2 
dualistic sense, II 60 
fine matter, II 59 
fluid concept, IL 68 
form, II 87-8, 96-7, 224 
fundamental paradox, IV 146 
ghost concept, I 81 
gnostic views, II 82/6 
Hegel’s views, Il 166 
imnaterialty, 1 39/40, 48; IT 8/9, 


imposstbiliy arpumiatt, Ti 194 
tig it theme, III 1 
Locke’s marie Tl 142-3 
materiality, I 27; IL 65; 111 12 
meanings, I 15, 18, 43, 146; II 28; 
Il 33 
nephe§ concept, If 23, 58/9 
non-human, I 28 
odour, perfumes, III 113 
parallelism, II 122/7 
Plato’s discovery, II 32 
pure concept, I 33 
resurrection body, II 130 
soul, difference, II 137 
spatiality, IV 58-9 
three species doctrine, IT 134-6 
unity standpoint, I 41 
unknowable thesis, I 54 
Spirit of the age, IV 53-4 
Spiritism, I 75, 89/94; I 9, 175—see also 
Spiritualism 
Spiritual atmosphere, ITI 181 
Spiritual corporeality 
appearance, II 154 
El Greco art, II 237-8 
Fechner’s description, II 171 
Protestant theology, II 106-10 
psychohylism doctrine, I 42 
spatiality, IIL 192 
survival theme, II 106/10 
Swedenborg’s views, II 148-9 
Spiritual excursion—see Excursion 
Spiritual food, III 93/7, 163-5 
Spiritual materialism, Buddhism, I 236, 
254 
Spiritualisation process 
Augustinianism IT 90/1 
change factor, IV 182 


historical movement, I 51-4 
Indian transition, I 170-2 
literature, I 66 
metaphysical standpoints, I 5-6; 
IIT 209; IV 160 
pneuma, 1 49 
Sankhya teaching, I 169, 209 
Sankhya vy, Western thought, 1210-11 
zeta standpoint, I 56-9 
Spiritualism movement 
attitudes, [V 157-8 
criticism, II 179 
expansion, II 179-80 
meaning, II 175, 178/9 
mesmerism influence, If 179 
occult movements, II 178 
popular movement, II 175 
resurrection theme, III 156-7 
romantic philosophers, IT 175 
scientific problems, TV 51/2 
séances, II 179 
spiritism, IL 175 
spirits contact, LIT 91, 95 
subtle body theme, II 181 
Spiritus 
breath-soul, 1 72 
electricity theory, III 43-4 
Galen’s doctrine, III 40-1 
meaning, III 174-5 
Spiritus animales et vitales 
animal spirits, I 26; 119 
Cartesian dualism, II 126; IIT 193 
history, I 22-3 
Lange’s comment, I 2 
modern thought, IV 71/2 
nerve concept, I 26 
physicians’ thoughts, IT 135-6 
physiological pneuma, I 99-100; IT 148; 
TIT 41, 208 
pneuma ‘species, Il 41, 72 
prana, 1 162; Il 134 
Swedenborg’s teaching, II 148 
Thomist acceptance, II 100 
vibration theme, IT 150 
Vondel’s poem, IT 211 
Spiritus vitales 
animal spirits, T 147 
life principle, II 135 
materiality scale, IT 118-19 
Stoic teaching, IT 45 
Spontaneious cases, IV 22-3 
Spying illusion, IV 156 
Lanka (Ceylon), Buddhism, I 157 
Stars 
Aristotle’s doctrine, IT 37 
gods belief, I 119; IT 12, 35 
Platonism, II 35 
Pneuma, I 51 
soul animation, II 171 
spirit body idea, II 150 
Staring, sensitivity, III 138-9; IV 69-70 
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Stigmatisation, III 137; IV 37, 61 
Stoicism, Stoic thought, 1 42-5 
attitudes, IV 159 
beta standpoint, II 61 
chariot theme, I 137 
cosmic pneuma, 1 98 
cosmology, underworld, II 220 
criticism, Plotinus, I 44 
divination, Il 44, 47; IIT 58 
fire, I 226; 111 92 
Galen’s pneumata, II 136 
garment theme, III 15 
hylic pluralism, IL 116; IV 89-90 
immateriality, II] 175 
interdependence doctrine, IV 109 
light theme, III 123 
limitations, IV 162 
materialism, I 38; II 7/8; ITI 210 
metaphysics, 1131 
Perception, III 63 
pneuma concept, I 20, 111; Il 65, 136 
reality concept, I 39 
reflection theme, IV 106 
religious materiale, 1 67; Ill 141 
sensualism, III 5 
soul, cnmnehion, i 2 
Spiritus animales theory, I 22 
traducian doctrines, 1 15: Ill 50/1 
world-soul concept, IV 104 
worship, II 68 


Subconscious mind, III 179/81; IV 76/9, 


83-4 
Subject unity, IV 163 
Subjective experience II 147/8; III 133 
Subjective idealism 

avoidance, IV 59 

limitations, II 206; IV 185 

sensory qualities, IV 168 

zeta standpoint, IV 162 
Subjective phenomena, I'V 30-2 
Subjectivism, II 154 
Subjectivity. 

dividing line, III 185-6 

hylic pluralism, IV 154 

inner space, III 194 

neglect, IV 16, 21 

psychology research, IV 23-6 


pure I (pure subject) [V 111-12, 138-9 


Sublime pneuma, 1 29-33; TI 144-9 
alchemy, II 49 
dnandamaya, bliss, I 180, 218 
blessedness, Buddhism, I 244-5 
Chinese thought, I 279-80 
dotes doctrine, TI 100 
exalted form, I 147 
fall theme, IV 224/5 
garment theme, III 18/19, 21/2 
gnostic view, II 85 
higher soul, II 118 
kogas doctrine, I 218 
light notion, I 122/3 


materiality, IV 120 
meaning, III 34 
Old Testament, II 62 
Paul’s teaching, Il 72-3 
radiant body, II 40, 42 
radiation theory, TV 97-102 
redemption theme, IV 226 
religious experience, [V 101 
resurrection theme, II 71/2; TI 154 
sacraments theme, III 161, 171 
species, II 10-11 
transcendent deity, I 40/1 
transfiguration, IT 70 
Subtle body 
air, 120 
alchemy aim, II 189 
authenticity, doubt, IV 19 
Buddhist doctrine, I 181 
colours, II 47 
cosmic plurality, III 197-206 
delta standpoint, I 42 
diamond vehicle, I 247 
divisions, 1 199 
double, soul concept, [ 81 
element, form, I 10-11 
ethereal, 126 
finer matter concept, I 9 
Hinduism doctrine, I 211 
Indian terminology, 1 229 
meaning, I 12, 229; III 66 
ochémata, II 11-12 
psychic forces, I 86-7 
psychohylism, I 14 
romantic philosophers, II 168-72 
spatiality, IIL 186/97 
spirit (non-human), I 28 
sukgsma-Sarira, 1 217 
survival theme, I 195 
terminology, I 85, 190-2 
Subtle matter, II 9; III 32-3 
Subtle planes—see Planes 
Substance concept, LV 89 
Substance “X”’, IT 195-6, 198-9; IV 70 
Succubi, III 185-6 
Sufism, | 121; IL 115, 185 
Suggestion, definition, I 97 
Suksma, meaning, I 228/9 
Suksma-bhutas, 1 10/11, 226/7; 1 13 
Suksma deha, 1 186 
Suksma-Sarira 
fine matter, I 172/5 
intermediate body, I 189 
lelemboetan, comparison, 1 85 
meaning, I 190/1, 194/5, 197, 229 
metempsychosis, I 217 
psychological pneuma, I 190-1 
subtle body, I 184/5, 229; II 26 
Vedanta system, I 217/19, 221/2 
Sumangat (Moluccas), I 75 
Sumarian beliefs, I 118 
Sun god, I 132-3 
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Sundanese beliefs, 1 85, 99, 105; 11 22 
Sunya, positive void, IV 189 
Sunypavada, vacuism, | 251-3, 256 


Superposition theory 
Absolute hypothesis, IV 80, 83, 117-18 
consciousness, IV 102-5 


pure I, IV 111-12 

theories, various, 1V 64/5 

time theme, IV 121-30 

unity hypothesis, IV 164, 210 

universal association theory, IV 81 

world-consciousness, IV 80, 103 

world, limitations, IV 127-8 
Superstitions, 1 76/7, 97; II 140/2 
Suprasuby 


bject 
Absolute theme, IV 117 
Atman concept, IIL 37 
differentiation problem, LV 59 
eidetic principle, IV 173-4 
empirical realism, IV 163 
God concept, IV 119 
Heymans’ limitations, IV 111 
infrasubject duality, 1V 177 
objectivity problem, IV 139-40 
Plurality, transcendence, IV 230 
three functions, [V 117-18 
time transcendence, 1V 128-9 
Supraterrestrial light, II 71, 84/5 
Surinam beliefs, 173 
Survival after death 
action-body, LV 90 
activity hypothesis, IV 91 
apokatastasis theme, LV 218-32 
Aristotle's views, IL 39-40, 97 
Bardo states, I 266-7 
Broad’s theories, If 201-2 
Buddhism, I 219, 254, 267 
cannibalism, III 153 
Cartesian dualism, II 122/7 
central consciousness theory, IV 78 
Chinese thought, I 275, 278-9 
Christ’s body, III 166 
denial, 1 188 
discarnate state, I 185 
dual, short & long, 1 100 
etheric body, III 43 
form or shape, III 104, 109-12 
heaven & hell, III 202-3 
Hegel's spirit realm, II 166 
hylic pluralism, IV 212-18 
immortality, 11 166 
intermediate body, II 209 
intermediate period, II 73, 106/7 
jiva, redeemed, 1 219 
ka concept, I 110 
Keltic beliefs, I 128/3 
Leibniz’ views, II 145-6 
life-fluid idea, 11148 ® 
limited, I 160/1; If 43; Iv 216 
materiality, IT 97/8; IV 214 


memories theory, [V 78-9 
metamorphosis theory, II 145 
middle realm notion, If 161 
miracle doctrine, IV 214 
non-physical, 1V 88 
other worlds theme, If 200/1 
perisprit notion, IL 180 
Personality, { 152 
Physiological pneuma, If1 42-3 
Pneuma species, 1 147 
psychohylism, 11 53; IL 3 
Purgatory, If1 202-3 
rejection, I 155; LV 216 
resurrection theme, III 149-58 
skandhas, 1V 191 
soul factors, III 67-8 
soul's journey, Lf 81 
spiritism, Indonesia, I 83 
spiritual concept, I 92; IV 214 
Spiritus vitales, 1 198 
Stoic viewpoint, II 45 
subtle body, 1193/6; II 169/72, 181 
Thomism, IL 97/8 
thoughts, I 238 
unknowable principle, II 152 
Vedic teaching, I 159-60 
Suttee, India, I 134 
Swabian mysticism, II 166/7 
Swan, vehicle theme, I 143, 202, 206 
Symbolism, imagery, I 130/44; IL 230-1; 
III 122/5; 1V 147 
Sympathy, harmony theme, IV 129-30 
Synaesthesia, III 86, 139-41 
Synchronicity docrine, IV 20, 129/30 
Synthetic judgements, IV 112, 209 


Tabu, mana aspect, I 82 
Taijasa, fiery body, I 231 
Taittiriya Upanisad, 1 176/9 
Talismans, I 97; III 47 
Tanmatras, 1 209, 213, 227 
Tanoana concept, 1 75, 81, 163 
Tantrism, I 157, 228, 265/7 
Tao concept, I 268, 273, 287; III 190 
Taoism, I 268-70, 281, 287-8 
Taste sense, IIL 112-13 
Tauton, Il 40; TV 174, 230—see also Same 
notion 
Telekinesis, III 135, 164; IV 62—see also 
Psychokinesis (PK) 
Teleology, IV 195, 198/200 
Telepathy 
association theory, IV 79-80 
astral world idea, [II 199 
Chinese reports, I 283 
common basis idea, LV 116/19 
crisis-, I 198; IMI 102/3, 105; LV 22, 31 
36, 78/80 
Democritus’ teaching, II 31 
distance factor, IV 74/5 
doubts, IV 73-5 
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Telepathy (Continues 
electrical theory, 
electromagnetic theory, IV 84/6 
explanation, IV 62, con 91-2 
extension theory, IV 104 
history, IV 9 
Kant’s acceptance, II 156 
meaning, IV 31, 34 
primitive man, 1 95 
proof, 15 
psychic energy theory, IV 85-6 
psychological theory, IV 86 
psychones concept, I 239; III 183 
radiation theory, II 197/9 
rejection, II 155 
review, IV 32-5 
subtle sense, III 55 
telephone theory, II 203-4; IV 80 
theories, III 179-80; IV 109-15 
whispering claim, 1V 69 
world-mind theory, IV 77/8 

‘Telephone theory, II 203; IV 80, 113, 117, 


Temperature, sensitvity, ILI 92-3 
Terminology problems, I 15-19, 107; 
190/1; III 41-2; IV 146-53 
Termites, group sense, III 61; IV 203 
Teutonic ae 1 124-30, 134 


Theodiy, IV 229 


— er 71/2 
history, LV 223 
interpretation, III 150 
limitations, IV 224 
ive, 1 252 
philosophy, relationship, II 56 
resurrection concepts, I 32/3; 
Il 149-: 
Peery on 158-72 
soul, origin, III 50 aA 
Theop! phenomena, 
nome Societies, II 181-2, 184 
Theosophists, II 182-4 
Theosophy 
attitudes, IV 157-8 


Buddhist consciousness, [V 104 
Ciuistian theosophists, IT 110-11, 214 


conflict, tradition, II 
etheric body, 1 25; Il 9; ILI 44-5 


= 2 it itt, 127-8, 178 
modern view, uw 181-2" 
planes doctrine, IV 182 
spiritualism, menting. 11178 

meanin; 
standpoints, II 183 ad 
‘Theurgy, 11 51/2 


sl 194-5; IV 106 
Thi factor, IV i99 
Thomism (Thomas Aquinas) 
antaropole gical dualism, I 51/5 
hyllc 5 pluralism, II 97-101 
to’s mistake, II 95; III 5-6, 29-30 
resurrection theme, ITI 155 
sacraments, III 167-8 
spirit matter doctrine, II 94/5 
trichotomy doctrine, III 9 
Thou extension theory, IV 104/5 
Thought 
cause theories, III 191 
deep reflection, IV 52/3 
form or shape, III 99/100 
-forms, III 103; IV 140 
garment theme, TIL 14 
phenomenology theme, IV 15-16 
psychical pressure, III 88 
space-time theory, II 204 
waves notion, II 192 
Thumbling—see Mannikin 
Tibet, Buddhism, I 157, 264-7 
Timacus (Plato) 11 33/5; IIL 7-8, 
Time 
ages doctrine, IV 224 
angels, III 30 
cosmic theme, III 205 
cyclical concept, IV 230 
eidetic relationships, Il 39-40; ILI 209 
empiricism, III 57 
eternal now, IV 128, 230-1 
event paradox, IV 122 
experience, eternity, IV 230-1 
fourth dimension, III 206; IV 125-6 
level theory, IV 124 
memory factor, IV 82 
paranormal phenomena, IV 9 
pastpresentfuture, IV 123 
Plato's mistake, II 53 
pluriformity aspect, [IV 185 
precognition, IV 82 
radiation theory, IV 74/5 
resurrection theme, III 151, 154, 157 
space-time theory, II 204 
sublime pneuma, ITT 145-6 
superposition bar IV 121-30 


synchronicity, IV 
transcendence, IV Vin’ 
Tondi concept (Batak people) 
excursion, I 74 
fine matter, 1 103 
manas, comparison, I 163 
meanings, I 79/80 
soul body, I 74/5, 79. 105, 115 
Tongan people, 1 85 
Toradjas le, 1 81, 115 
Totality, 1 245, 252, 254/5 
Touch, III 97-112, 181—see also 
Senses 
‘Traducianism, Il 75/7; U1 50 
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Transcendence 
divine aspect, Senses, IIT 141-4 
plurality, TV 207 
pure I, ego, subject, IV 111-12 
singularity, IV 177 
Stoicism, I 232 
truth concept, IV 105 
Transcendental light—see Light 
Transcendental reduction principle, IV 15 
Transcendental self, IV 103, 112 
Transcendental subject, II 156 
Transfiguration—see also Light 
apokatastasis, 1V 219, 227-8 
Eastern Christianity, II 104-5 
garment theme, III 18 
light theme, III 128/9 
New Testament, 11 70 
sublime pneuma, Il 1417/8 
sublime radiation, IV 99, 101 
ultimate, I 123/4 
Transformation 
alchemic practice, II 131 
annam concept, III 96 
colour theme, III 120 
consciousness, III 189-90 
Dante’s poetry, I 222 
Koran commentary, II 114 
pietism, II 106-7 
Transition after death, I 135, 189; Il 107 
Transmutation, alchemy, IT 131 
Transphysical reality theory, IV 104 
Transubstantiation doctrine, III 167-71 
Travelling ESP—see Excursion 
Trichotomy doctrines, III 7-12 
Cabbala teaching, II 66 
dividing line, IV 180-1, 183, 186 
Grotius’ belief, II 212 
opposition, Descartes, If 123 
Paul’s teaching, II 76 
rejection, III 175 
Trikdya doctrine, Buddhism, I 244-5 
Trinity, neglect, IV 169/70 
Truth 
Buddhist thought, I 245 
coherence theory, IV 20 
determinism, IV 179 
empiricism v. rationalism, III 57-60 
gamma standpoint, IV 176, 178 
hylic pluralism, IV 1-4, 130-4, 159 
immanent concept, IV 106 
limitations, IV 131 
metaphysical standpoints, [V 165-73 
pure I, IV 112 
radiation theories, IV 131 
reflection theory, IV 105-9 
research methods, IV 12-22, 22-9 
sense, difference, IV 17-18 
transcendent concept, IV 106 
validity, [V 7-12 


UFO's—sce Unidentified below 


USA, II 179, 184 
Ueoecns concept, II 162; IV 76/9, 
Underworld myths, I 117 
Unfolding principle, soul, I 200 
Unidentified flying objects (UFO's) 
1204; II 189 
Units of consciousness, I 239; IV 110 
Unity—see also Absolute 
body/soul standpoint, IV 136 
deity, 1 43; IV 180 
evolution, IV 200 
growth principle, IV 110 
‘I’ concept, II 126 
loss/return cycle, IV 224/9 
metaphysical standpoints, I 40-1; 
Iv1 a8 ‘8: 
mind, ly, 
eae factor, IV 228 
science, IV 206/8 
universal mana, I 98 
Vedanta teaching, I 155, 169 
Universal association, IV 81, 114, 118 
Universal consciousness, IV 103 
Universal etherism theory, If 139 
Universal materialism, If 79-80 
Universal redemption—see Apokatastasis 
Universal salvation, I 157, 244 
Universe, cosmic pluralism, III 197-206 
Unknowability doctrine, II 152/4; IV 55, 
57/8 
Unusual phenomena 
food, II 94/6 
knowledge, III 57-60 
light, TIT 121-33; TV 98/101, 185 
paraphysical, IV 36-7 
senses, [IV 4 
Upadhis 
Blavatsky’s teaching, I 182 
garment theme, I 192/3 
passive function, I 249 
limitations, 1 218; II 26, 48 
meaning, I 192/3, 214, 218/19 
Upanisads 
dating, I 154, 159 
garment theme, III 15 
hylic pluralism, 1 174-80 
Indian literature, I 153-4, 175 
light theme, III 127 
prana concept, I 198 
second body doctrines, I 185 
soul, form, I 164, 171 
vehicle theme, I 202/6 


Vacuism doctrine, I 251-3, 256; IV 169-70 
Vahana, vehicle, I 230 

Vaikriya, 1 231 

Vaisesika darsana, 1 154-5, 189 
Vajrayana Buddhism, I 157, 246-8, 265, 
Validity problems, IV 16/19 ,23-6 
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Vampires, 171, 88 

Vedanta system, 1 155-6, 216-22 
awareness, IV 179 
Brahman, the one, dtman, I 216; III 37 


Buddhism, , 1 237, 257 
elements, form, i 10 


concept, I 168-9 

hylic pluralism, I 189-90; IT 26 

maya concept, I 155, 222, 264 

plurality aspect, IV 187/8 

prana concept, I 22 

psychohylism, ITI 3-4 

Sankara’s teaching, I 56, 216/22 

Sankhya influence, | 211 

soul/body link, 1 194/5 

soul covering, I 44 

soul, oneness concept, I 169, 216 

subtle body doctrine, I 182 

suksma-Sarira, 1 169 

upadhis, 1 192 

zeta standpoint, I 222; IV 163-4 
Vedas, 1 153/4, 159/64, 166, 216, 230 
vee P ‘iod, India, I 22, 153, 159-68, 
Vehicle image (soul), 1 130-45 

Aristotle’s teaching, II 42 

art representation, II 232-4 

ascension, II 113-14 

Chinese thought, I 282 

Dante's poem, II 221-2 

Indian thought, I 201-6 

Mahabharata, 11 219 

Plato, discussion, II 36 

radiant-, II 52 

soul image, III 72 

winged theme, II 234, 236 

world, God’s body, III 205 
Vibrations—sec also Radiation 

theories 

angel concept, III 31 

Crooke’s ideas, II 139 

nerves, II 150 

prayer, II 102/3 

sensitivity, III 93 

spirit-body, II 194 
Viennese circle, IV 193 
Vimanas, 1 203/5, 229/30 
Aart} concept, II 101; ILI 7, 11/12; 

Vv 


I 

Vinnana, 1 237/41 

Virgin birth, I 242-3; III 53-4 

Visions—sec also Apparitions 
Democritus’ teaching, II 31 
dream visits, I 127 
drug induced, JII 80-1 
Dunstan, IIT 118 
excursion theme, III 75 
ghost, reality, III 136 
Hautfle, F., If 160 
Hildegard, II 128-9 


Py i 
jung’s report, 

light theme, III 129 

igious, III 108 

soul aspect, ILI 67 

Swedenborg, II 147-8, 154 
Vignu (Vishnu), I 138, 225, 230 
Visnuism, I 225 
Visual arts, II 230-41 
Vital airs, 1 162; 198 
Vitalism theory, IV 195-6, 199 
Voice of God, II 61-2 


Wakonda (Sioux Indian), 1 82 
Waites, Keltic beliefs, 1 128 
Warmth, conception, IIT 50/1 
Water, I 10, 226/7; III 91, 174, 203-4 
Western thought 
angels, demons, III 26 
apokatastasis theme, 1V 222-3 
Buddhism teaching, IV 189-92 
excursion myths, III 75 
immateriality, soul, I 209 
medicine, early period, Il 134/5 
musical angeis, II 117-18 
negative theology, IV 169/70 
punishment doctrine, IV 221, 223 
rationalist tendency, III 168 
Wet sensations, III 90-1 
Wheel of life concept, 1 238 
Wheels, chariot theme, It 234 
Whole concept 
fundamental paradox, IV 229 
Husserl’s views, IV 15 
modern trend, II 152 
space, IIT 188 
Will power, psychology, IV 158-9 
Wilmot case, II 200; 111 77, 102, 105/7; 
IV 35, 93 
Wind, II 59; Il 52—see also Air 
Winged theme, soul, IL1 72 
Wisdom 
Epicureanism, II 42 
sapiential texts, I 118 
sophia concept, Il 64 
soul, ascent, II 51 
Stoicism, I 42 
Witches, I 71; Ill 83, 176 
Woman (mother), MHL 50/4 
Word, sound form, III 117 
Words, meaning, IV 150 
World theme 
ancient elements, III 203-4 
astral world, IIl 199, 201 
Buddhist thought, I 245-7 
consciousness, IV 104-5, 128 
diamond-, doctrine, I 280 
early Christian period, II 81 
God's body, I 224; III 205 
intelligible-, IMI 202 
mind, IV 77-8, 103/4, 109-11, 
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World theme (Continued) 
per Bap dona TTL 197-206 
things, 88 
seenipablig, 111 199 
soul, | 273; Il 34-3, 45, 66, 174; 


IV 104 
spatiality, I] 194-5 
unity movement, IV 200 
Writers, Dutchmen, II 210-16 


“xX” substance, Lodge, 11 195-6 
“X" substance, Schneider, II 198-9; IV 70 


Yahweh—see also Israel 
chariot theme, 1 133; 11 62 
divine father, III 53 
garment theme, III 22-3 
immateriality, II 60 
Jewish theology, II 60/6 
light theme, III 142 
merkabhah, 1 233 
spirit, II 59 

Ydjurveda, 1 153 

Yama, god of death, I 164-5 

Yana, Buddhism, I 236-7, 247; 11 27 

Yang and yin, 1 272-4; 11 29 

Yoga systems 
abrupt, safori-state, I 258 
attitudes, IIT 171 


consciousness, | 243 

darsanas, influence, 1 154-5 

excursion, I 197 

gamma standpoint, IV 172-3, 179 

God's body, 1 224 

intermediate body, I 188-9 

yogi practice, 1V 170 
Yogavasista system, If 27 


Zen Buddhism, I 157, 258, 265 
Zener cards, 1V 34 
Zeta standpoint, 1 56-9 
Berkeley’s views, II 120-1 
Buddhism, 1 263-4 
Chinese thought, I 289 
definition, Il 6 
fine materiality, IV 160, 163-5 
gamma, comparison, IV 160, 162-5 
Heymans, II 205 
hylic pluralism, III 209; IV 163-5 
immateriality doctrine, I 148 
limitations, TV 164 
materiality, rejection, IV 160 
méyd, 1 221/2, 264; IV 163/4 
metaphysical idealism, IV 164/5 
psychical monism, I 51 
Vedanta system, I 220-2; 1V 163 
Zeus’ chariot, I 133, 140, 142, 202/6 
Zones of knowledge, IV 205, 207-8 
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